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OX  SCOTCH  EXTAILS,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OX  THE  LATE  NOTED  CASE  OF 
VANS  AGXEW,  WHERE  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS  FOUND,  THAT,  IN  CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  ENTAIL  OF  A  LANDED  PROPRIETOR  MAY  OPERATE 
TO  THE  SECLUSION  OF  HIS  OWN  CREDITORS. 


Our  friends  are  generally  weU  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wide  circulation  of 
our  Journal,  and  it  is  truly  curious, 
to  notice  with  what  interest  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  quarters,  particularly  in 
remote  ones,  where  there  is  little  at 
home  to  excite  attention,  and  where, 
from  the  great  variety  of  our  topics,  all 
find  subject  of  entertainment,  as  well 
as  improvement  of  both  their  taste 
and  intellect.  This  we  know  to 
be  remarkably  the  case,  when  the 
twanging  horn”  of  the  mail-coach, 
about  the  21st  of  each  month,  an¬ 
nounces  to  every  good,  quiet,  country 
family,  our  regular  supply  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  As  the  chief 
attention  is  ever  due  to  the  Ladies, 
the  Misses  first  receive  our  store, 
and  running,  together  with  some 
crony,  into  the  poet’s  comer,  enjoy 
the  delicuE  which  we  always  provide 
for  them  there.  Tom,  who  is  designed 
for  the  Church,  peruses  with  avidity 
our  classical  articles.  AV^ill,  who, 
like  his  namesake  in  Shakespeare, 
is  breeding  to  be  a  scrivener  at  the 
desk  of  some  neighbouring  Sheriff- 
Clerk,  is  desirous  to  see  what  is  said 
about  the  changes  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  worthy  old  Laird  himself, 
when  he  can  get  hold  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  is  not  always  very  soon,- 
gravely  peruses  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
ports,  the  state  of  the  markets,  the 
price  of  the  stocks,  and  all  those 
other  serious  matters  which  become 
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a  person  of  his  advanced  years  and 
staid  habits. 

Now  we  plainly  tell  all  the  young¬ 
sters  who  may  have  read  thus  far, 
that  they  ne^  proceed  no  further 
with  it, — for  this  little  treatise  is  de¬ 
signed,  not  for  them,  but  for  their 
father,  who,  having  heard  much  of 
the  case  of  Vans  Agnew,  stated  in  our 
title,  is,  no  doubt,  desirous  to  know 
more  of  it ;  especially  as  it  appears 
to  him  to  be  evidently  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  country,  and  most 
interesting  to  all  money-lenders,  and 
to  those  who,  as  tradesmen  and  mer¬ 
chants,  may  be  dealing  with  landed 
proprietors.  In  this  paper  we  mean 
to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  and  as  the 
old  man  may  not  have  spent  his 
younger  days  in  pacing  the  boards 
of  the  Parliament  House,  like  many 
of  his  early  comrades,  but  may  have 
been  aboon-companion  in  a  regimental 
mess,  or  plied  in  a  counting-house,  or, 
as  Bums  says,  **  strutted  in  a  bank, 
and  clerked  his  cash-account,”  we 
shall  endeavour  to  divest  the  subject 
of  its  technicalities,  or,  where  we  can¬ 
not  altogether  avoid  them,  we  trust 
that  we  shall  so  explain  them  as  we 
go  along,  as  to  make  ourselves  in¬ 
telligible  to  “  country  gentlemen,” 
as  well  as  to  professional  lawyers. 

But  while  we  thus  promise  so  much, 
we  must  stipulate  the  closest  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  laird 
must  not  sit  down  to  these  ourl  icu* 
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bratioiis,  after  coming  home  from  a 
fair,  or  helping  to  drain  the  flow¬ 
ing  bowl,  or  even  after  the  Minis¬ 
ter  has  been  isikingvoi-luck  with  him; 
but  w'c  rccoininend,  that  he  shall  set 
aside,  for  the  perusal  of  them,  some 
quiet  evening,  after  witnessing  the 
supperiiiff  up  of  the  beasts,  (a  duty 
of  the  master  *  himself,  in  all  well- 
regulated,  moderate  country  estab¬ 
lishments) — when  the  bairns  are  put 
to  bed,  and  the  gudewife  alone 
sits  by  him,  knitting  her  stocking ; 
and  when,  having  been  all  day  with¬ 
out  company,  his  mind  shall  be 
strong  and  vigorous.  His  snufF-box 
may  be  applied  to  ;  a  single  tumbler 
of  toddy,  too,  we  allow  him,  to  aid 
him  on  nis  way;  and  so  provided,  he 
may  now  proceed  with  his  studies. 

The  actual  terra  of  human  life  is 
but  short,  and  the  threescore-and- 
tcn,or  fourscore  years  of  the  Psalmist, 
generally  sum  it  up but  men 
)ant  anxiously  to  prolong  the  recol¬ 
ection  of  themselves,  and  to  hand 
dow’n  to  futurity  some  marks  of  their 
having  once  been.  Hence,  in  early 
times,  arose  the  large  solitary  stone 
on  the  heath,  to  denote  where  the 
mighty  lay  ;  and  hence  the  “  storied 
urn  and  animated  bust**  of  more  re¬ 
lined  periods.  Frail,  however,  are 
most  of  such  memorials,  and  it  is  no 
subject  of  wonder,  that  entails  were 
thought  of  as  better  expedients,  to 
l>erpetuate,  if  possible,  tne  memory 
of  the  entailer,  as  well  as  to  ensure 
to  his  heirs  consideration  and  afflu¬ 
ence.  To  a  vain  man,  it  was  indeed 
no  unpleasant  anticipation,  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  he  might  be 
looked  back  to,  Uke  Fleance,  as  the 
founder  of  a  long  series  of  great,  or  at 
least  opulent  men  ;  and  the  idea  was 
delightful,  that,  in  far  distant  times, 
he  might  be  sitting  as  snugly  at  the 
foot  of  his  own  family-tree,  as  Fer¬ 
gus  L  does  at  the  bottom  of  Cura- 
ining's  plate  of  the  hundred  kings  of 
Scotland,  with  his  Highland  kilt, 
claymore,  and  good  blue  bonnet. 

Thus  we  trace  the  desire  of  entail¬ 
ing  to  a  natural  and  original  feeling  of 
the  human  mind  ;  but  it  is  requisite 


to  be  a  little  more  minute,  and  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  particular  reason  which  in¬ 
duced  Scotch  proprietors,  more  than 
others,  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Now, 
that  cause  we  find  distinctly,  in  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  gross  oppression  which 
our  forefathers  suffered  in  the  cove¬ 
nanting  times,  when,  in  the  days  of 
the  ruthless  Lauderdale,  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  lands  was  frequently  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  religious  contumacy  ;  and 
when,  by  means  of  entails,  the  owners 
of  grounds  endeavoured  to  save  to 
their  progeny  those  estates  which,  if 
held  in  fee- simple,  they  conceived 
might  fall  to  the  crown,  by  the  pre¬ 
tended  delinquency  of  the  holders  of 
them  *. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  expedient.  A  simple 
destination  was  quite  unax’ailing  a- 
gainst  all  succeeding  in  their  order 
under  it.  Prohihiiory  clauses  against 
parting  with  the  estate,  therefore, 
came  to  be  added,  and  these  were 
protected  by  inhibitions.  The  vali¬ 
dity  of  that  safeguard,  however, 
came  to  be  doubted,  and  some  strong, 
er  measures  were  considered  to  be 
requisite,  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  two  Statutes,  1469  and  1640, 
whereby  it  had  been  made  lawful  to 
attach  lands  for  payment  of  their 
owners*  debts;  for  it  w’as  to  little 
purpose  to  prohibit  direct  alienation, 
while  the  estate  might  be  equally 
carried  off  for  payment  of  debt. 
Those  measures  were  h'ritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  in  deeds  of  entail, 
which  were  a  remedy,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  of  a  more  extensive  tendency, 
both  in  regard  to  object  and  effect ; 
but  these  are  kittle  words  for  the 
honest  laird.  The  subject  of  them  is 
a  kind  of  pons  asinorum  in  entail 
law :  we  recommend,  therefore,  that 
he  shall  clear  up  his  noddle  with  a 
snuff ;  as  for  the  toddy,  he  may  as 
well  let  it  be  cooling  until  he  shall  get 
fairly  across  the  bridge,  if  he  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  passage  at  all. 

Let  him,  therefore,  now  learn,  that 
the  irritant  clause  of  an  entail  is  that 
whereby  the  gran  ter  of  it,  in  handing 
down  his  estate  to  his  successors,  de¬ 
clares  that,  should  any  of  them  en- 


•  In  P^ing,  wc  may  here  notice,  that  this  was  effected  by  the  Scots  Act  1690, 

■An  Entail  Act  1685.  After  the  Union,  however,  the  Trea- 

th^f  Scotland,  by  7th  of  Queen  Ann,  c.  xx.,  and 

that  btatute  was  a  repeal  of  the  Act  1690, 
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deavour  to  part  with  it^  or  contract 
debt  whereby  it  might  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  his  creditors,  then  his 
act  and  deed  in  such  attempt  should 
be  void  and  null.  The  resolutive 
clause,  again,  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  one ;  and  while  that  other  clause 
makes  the  deed  done  ineffectual,  this 
one,  namely,  the  resolutive  clause, 
declares,  that  the  power  of  the  con- 
travener  shall  instantly  cease,  and 
come  to  an  end.  As  the  awful  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  declared  that  the 
kingdom  of  Belshazzar  should  pass 
from  him,  in  punishment  of  his  trans¬ 
gressions  ;  so  the  resolutive  clause  of 
an  entail  declares  that  the  heir,  act¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  restrictions  of  it, 
shall  fall  from  his  estate ;  and  this  is 
considered  to  be,  not  only  a  penalty  of 
this  disobedience,  but  strictly  necessa^ 
ry,  to  give  effect  to  the  irritant  clause. 
This  latter  idea— that  the  deed  ac¬ 
tually  done  should  become  null  by 
the  supposed  previous  demolition  of 
the  contravener’s  power,  arising  from 
the^contravention,  and  yet  that  that 
demolition  should  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  only  of  that  very  deed — is  not 
a  little  abstract.  So  it  is,  however, 
and  casuists  may  find  it  as  difficult 
to  settle  the  consistency  of  this,  as  of 
many  other  matters  of  the  law :  but 
the  validity  of  such  clauses  to  effect 
the  intended  purpose  came  early  to 
trial  in  the  noted  case  of  Stormont, 
in  1662,  when  it  was  supported  by  a 
majority  of  no  more  than  one  vote  on 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
It  was  not,  however,  considered  to  be 
safe  to  leave  a  matter  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  determination  of  com¬ 
mon  law,  where  there  had  existed  so 
much  doubt ;  and  then  was  enacted 
the  well-known  Statute  1685,  c.  22. 
Were  we  certain  that  our  friend  the 
laird  had  the  Scots  Acts,  or  that, 
being  possessed  of  them,  he  could 
'  readily  lay  his  hands  on  them,  we 
should  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  mere 
1;  reference  to  it;  but  having  good 

reason  to  think,  either  that  he  has 
them  not,  or  that  the  leddy,  in  her 
rage  for  redding  up  her  house,  and 
^'having  all  things  in  order,”  has 
actually  tumbled  them  up  into  the 
garret,  we  recite  the  words  of  the 
^  Statute,  which  declares,  That 


it  shall  be  lawful  to  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  to  tailzie  *  their  lands  and 
estates ;  and  to  substitute  heirs  in 
their  tailzies  with  such  provisions 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  and  to  effect  the  said  tailzies  with 
irritant  and  resolutive  clauses and 
it  is  afterwards  declared,  “  that  such 
tailzies  shall  only  be  allowed,  in 
which  the  foresaid  irritant  and  reso¬ 
lutive  clauses  are  inserted  in  the  pro- 
curatories  of  resignation,  charters, 
precepts,  and  instruments  of  seasine, 
and  the  original  tailzie  once  produ¬ 
ced  before  the  Lords  of  Session  judi¬ 
cially,  who  are  hereby  ordained  to 
interpose  their  authority  hereto ;  and 
that  a  record  be  made  in  a  particular 
Register-book,  to  be  kept  for  that 
effect,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  the 
names  of  the  maker  of  the  tailzie, 
and  of  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  and  the 
general  designations  of  the  lordships 
and  baronies,  and  the  provisions  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  tailzie, 
with  the  foresaid  irritant  and  resolu¬ 
tive  clauses  subjoined  thereto,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  said  register  ad  perpe^ 
iuam  rei  memoriam** 

This  short  view  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  will,  we  trust,  render  the 
case  of  which  we  are  to  treat  easily 
intelligible ;  and  the  following  are 
its  facts  and  circumstances  : 

Miss  Margaret  Agnew,  only  child 
of  H.  Agnew  of  Shcuchan,  was 
married  to  John  Vans  of  Barnbarroch 
£sq.,  and  a  contract  of  marriage  was 
entered  into  on  the  occasion,  dated 
29th  December  1757.  According  to 
it,  R.  Agnew  paid  to  T.  Vans  £.3000, 
and  entailed  on  him  and  his  future 
wife,  his  own  (R.  Agnew’s)  daugh¬ 
ter,  his  lands  of  Sheuchan.  «/.  Vans, 
as  a  counterpart,  entailed  his  estate  of 
Barnbarroch  on  himself  and  Mar-m 
garet  Agnew,  his  spouse,  and  the  sur-m 
vivor  of  them  ;  whom  failing,  to  the 
heirs  f  the  marriage  ;  whom  failing, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Margaret  Agnew,  in  any  subsequent 
marriage;  whom  failing,  to  the  other 
persons  therein  named. 

These  mutual  entails  were  regu¬ 
larly  protected,  by  irritant  and  reso¬ 
lutive  clauses,  against  selling  and 
contracting  debt,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  already  explained;  and  it 


t  '-  •  Tailzie  is  the  Scotch  law-term  for  Entail,  derived  from  the  French  Tailer  to  cut ; 

'  .  whence  also  comes  the  word  Tailor. 
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i  Scotch  Entails,  and  the  Agnew  Case, 

must  be  specially  remarked,  first,  discussion  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
that  those  clauses  in  Mr  Vans's  en-  at  the  instance  of  John  \  ans  s  creui- 
tail  were  expressly  directed,  not  only  tors,  in  1784.  We  regret  that  our 
against  the  heirs  of  entail,  but  limits  do  not  admit  our  quoting  the 

Mr  John  Vans  himself,  as  institute,  speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  upon 
or  person  first  named  ;  and,  secondly,  t  le  Bench,  by  Lord  Braxfield,  and 
that  the  tailzie  by  him  was  not  exe-  the  other  great  Judges  of  that  day, 
cuted,  as  generally  takes  place,  gra-  but  they  ** found  that  the  tailzie  was 
tuitously,  but  for  the  iivo  onerous  a  subsisting  deed  ',  but  that  the  estate 
considerations  of  a  sum  actually  paid  of  Jiarnharroch  teas  still  ajfectable  by 
down,  and  of  a  counter-entail  of  the  the  debts  due  by  John  Vans  of  Barnbar^ 
lands  of  Sheuchan.  roch  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  entail  of  Barnbarroch  was  re-  This  decision  was  considered  to  be 
corded  in  the  record  of  tailzies  very  well  founded  at  the  time.  It  found 
soon  after  its  execution  in  1758  ;  but,  in  substance,  that  in  no  case  could ^  a 
as  shown  from  the  act,  to  render  it  man  entail  his  lands  to  the  prejudice 
ef^cctMvA,  additional  step  was  ne-  of  his  own  just  and  lawful  creditors, 
cessary,  not  only  at  common  law,  be-  An  Act  of  Parliament  w’as  according- 
fore  1685,  but  by  tbc  enactment  of  ly  obtained  on  it,  for  selling  this  en- 
thatycar;  and  that  was,  thait  inf  ft-  tailed  estate,  so  far  as  necessary,  to 
ment  should  follow,  and  be  registered,  pay  John  Vans*s  debts ;  and  had  the 
on  the  entail,  reciting  all  its  condi-  matter  been  carried  speedily  through, 
iions,  and  irritant  and  resolutive  the  whole  of  his  £.11,000  of  debt 
clauses.  This  step,  which  was  abso-  would  have  been  paid  off  under  it. 
lutely  requisite  for  the  completion  of  The  business,  however,  wras  in  no 
the  tailzie,  did  not,  however,  follow  such  forwardness.  Robert  Vans  Ag- 
until  1775,  viz.  at  the  distance  of  new,  the  son  of  J.  Vans,  died,  while 
seventeen  years ;  and  let  us  next  oh-  yet  little  more  had  been  done.  W e 
serve  what  happened  in  the  mean  should  have  been  apt  to  suppose  that 
time,  and  before  that  sasine  took  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  have 
place.  John  Vans  had,  at^the  date,  shut  the  chequer,  but  such  acts  be- 
and  the  recording  of  the  entail  in  ing  always  periculo  peientis,  have 
1758,  owed  £.1500  ;  and  from  the  no  such  effect.  John  Vans  Agnew, 
time  of  that  recording,  down  to  the  now  of  Sheuchan,  son  of  Robert  Vans 
full  completion  of  the  entail,  by  re-  Agnew,  succeeded  him  ;  and  on 
corded  infeftment,  in  1775,  he  con-  coming  of  age,  and  returning  from 
tracted  £.8000  more  debt ;  so  that  abroad,  he  appealed  to  the  House  of 
before  his  entail  was  completed,  by  the  Lords  against  the  decision  of  the 
last  of  the  two  rcimisites  having  been  Court  below,  when  the  Peers  remit- 
complied  with,^  he  actually  ow’ed  ted  the  case  for  consideration  to  that 
£.9500.  In  point  of  fact,  we  may  Court;  and  the  Lords  of  Session,  on 
just  add,  that,  from  the  recording  of  2d  June  1818,  on  perusing  printed 
the  infeftment  on  the  entail,  down  to  informations  for  the  parties,  adhered 
his  death,  he  contracted  debt  to  the  to  the  serdenceef  their  predecessors  in 
amount  of  £.1500  more,  so  that  his  \7%  V,  finding  also  expences  to  be  due 
debts,  before  he  di^,  amounted  in  by  Mr  Vans  Agnew, 
all  to  £.11,000  sterling.  ^  Recourse  was  then  had  to  a  second 

Keeping  the  circumstances  in  view,  appeal,  on  hearing  which,  the  House 
that  this  oncrouj  entail  was  executed  of  Peers,  on  14th  July  1822,  matc- 
by  John  \  ^ns  himself,  and  that  the  rially  altered  the  decision  of  the 
limitations  were  directed  against  him-  Court  here,  for  they  found,  that 
selftks  well  as  others,  the  question  the  estate  was  afifectable  only  by  the 
aro^,  whether  any,  and  what  part  debts  of  the  said  John  Vans  at  the 
of  those  Ins  debts  were  good  against  date  or  the  deed  of  tailzie  op 

118  own  estate  of  Barnbarroch,  or  29th  December  1757,  and  which 
whether  that  estate  ought  to  descend  remained  due  at  the  time  of 
hts  debt,  to  his  own  heir,  his  death,  and  by  such  other  debts 
0  r  ans  Ag^ew,  (the  son  of  his  of  the  said  John  Vans,  if  any,  as  had 
u  ^^^ss  Agnew,)  who,  become  real  charges  upon  the  estate  be- 
after  his  father  8  death,  made  up  fore  the  infeftment  on  ^Oth  May  1775. 
iiucs  to  It.  The  case  came  into  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  House 
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of  Peers  referred  to  in  our  title  to  Considerations,  &c.’*  JNI.  l)e 
this  paper  ;  and,  as  admitted  by  Mr  Lolme,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the 
Blundel,  Solicitor  in  London,  (who  is  British  Constitution,  says,  that  in 
known  to  be  the  author  of  an  article  this  free  country,  one  of  the  most  use- 
on  the  subject  in  the  New  Edinburgh  ful  purposes  of  Journals,  of  all  kinds. 
Review  of  October  last,)  it  “  produ-  is  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
ced  an  uncommon  degree  of  sensation  *  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  to 
in  the  country ;  for  its  clear  import  try  their  value ;  and  availing  our- 
was,  that  though  John  V'ans’s  debts,  selves  of  the  opportunity  which  ours 
due  at  the  date  of  his  entail,  could  affords  us,  we  shall,  in  as  far  as  in  us 
not  be  affected  by  it,  yet  that  all  his  lies,  consider  the  various  merits  of 
posterior  contractions  w'cre  unavail-  these  judgments,  and  of  the  opinions 
able  against  it,  unless  where  the  of  those  writers.  We  approach  the  de¬ 
estate  was  attached  by  adjudication  cisions,  however,  with  becoming  dif- 
for  any  of  them,  before  the  infeft-  fidcnce,  and  the  greatest  respect ;  be- 
ment  took  place  on  that  entail ;  and  ing  aware  that  it  may  occur  to  some, 
as  such  attachments  must  have  been  that  it  is  not  a  little  presumptuous 
very  few,  owing  to  his  good  credit,  in  us  to  impugn  the  ideas  of  great 
we  may  reckon  that  this  judgment  of  and  learned  Judges,  pronounced  not 
the  Peers  cut  out  creditors  of  the  only  from  the  Bench,  but  from  the 
entailer  to  the  large  extent  of  nearly  Woolsack. 

£.8000  sterling,  all  of  whom  w'ould  The  decison  of  the  Court  of  Scs- 
have  been  paid,  according  to  the  sion  (which  is  approved  of  by  Mr 
Court  of  Session’s  decree.  Asa  pre-  Sandford)  is  founded  on  this  general 
cedent,  this  decision  in  the  Court  of  conception,  that  no  man,  by  his  own 
last  resort  was  most  naturally  the  entail,  is  entitled,  in  any  case,  to  cut 
source  of  great  anxiety,  because  it  out  any  of  his  own  creditors  what- 
amounted  precisely  to  this, — that  a  ever;  and  on  this  general  idea, 
man  who  stands  in  the  fee-simple  of  men  of  business  have  always  consi- 
his  estate,  may  onerously  execute  an  dered  the  transference  to  an  entailer’s 
entail  of  it ;  and  that  that  tailzie,  bond  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for 
after  lurking  in  his  repositories  for  money ;  because  it  was  held  to  be  for 
many  years,  during  which  he  has  good  against  an  estate,  which,  by  the 
been  contracting  large  debts  of  all  tailzie,  is  safe  from  all  future  con- 
kinds,  may  be  brought  forth  by  those  tractions. 

having  interest  in  it ;  and  being,  in  The  judgment  of  the  House  of 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  put  into  Peers,  which  Mr  Mundel,  on  the 
the  record  of  tailzies,  and  followed  other  hand,  approves  of,  admitted  no 
by  a  recorded  sasine,  will  cut  off*  such  general  principle ;  but  holding 
every  one  of  those  lawful  creditors,  an  onerous  entail,  like  that  of  John 
perhaps  to  the  utter  ruin  of  them-  Vans,  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
selves  and  their  families.  We  shall  a  sale  to  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  they 
now  set  ourselves  to  inquire  whe-  were  led,  by  that  analogy,  to  give  ef- 
ther  or  not  it  is  well-founded  in  the  feet  to  the  sasine  on  it,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
law  of  the  country  ;  and  recollecting  elude  such  of  the  entailer’s  own  cre- 
tbat,  whether  right  or  not,  it  will  re-  ditors  as  had  not,  previous  to  that  in- 
gulate  future  judgments,  it  ought  feftment,  actually  attached  the  estate 
next  to  be  considered  what  should  by  adjudication, 
be  the  remedy  of  so  great  an  evil  as  Now,  with  the  utmost  deference, 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prin- 

In  this  writing  land  of  ours,  all  ciples  of  either  of  those  judgments, 
matters  of  general  importance  become  and  shall  proceed  to  state  why  we 
the  subject  of  public  discussion,  and  differ  from  them.  Those  who  have 
accordingly  this  one  has  engaged  va-  perused  Mr  Swinton’s  little  work, 
rious  able  authors ;  the  chief  of  will  find  that  we  arrive  at  nearly  the 
whom  are  Mr  Mundel,  whom  we  same  conclusions  with  him,  though 
have  already  alluded  to  ;  Mr  Sand-  by  a  different  demonstration, 
ford,  who  treats  of  it  in  his  valuable  In  considering  any  plant  or  ani- 
Book  on  Tailzies ;  and  Mr  Archibald  mal,  or  any  other  matter  in  natu<* 
Swinton,  W.  S.  who  has  handled  it  ral  history,  one  of  our  first  inqui- 
in  his  excellent  pamphlet  entitled  ries  is,  to  what  species  does  it  be- 
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long  ?**  and  following  the  same  mode 
here,  let  us  examine  whether,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  such  a  writing  as 
that  which  was  executed  by  John 
\"ans  was  by  species  an  entail,  or  a 
deed  of  sale.  Siiould  we  find  it  to 
have  been  an  entail,  we  shall  then 
inquire  whether  there  was  any  such 
specialty  in  it  as  to  give  it  an  effect, 
contrary  to  the  general  nature  of 
tailzies,  of  excluding  the  just  and 
lawful  creditors  of  the  entailer. 

What,  then,  was  this  writing?  Our 
answer  is, — that, having  a  destination 
with  conditions,  provisions,  restric¬ 
tions,  limitations,  and  clauses  irri¬ 
tant  and  resolutive,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  an  entail, 
we  must  hold  it  to  have  been  an  entail 
just  as  certainly  as  we  admit  a  large 
engine,  eonsisting  of  all  the  wheels, 
mill-stones,  and  other  apparatus  ne¬ 
cessary  for  grinding  grain,  to  be  a 
corn-mill.  It  is  true,  that  there  was 
here  a  particular  reason  for  the  deed, 
a  quid  pro  quo,  such  as  generally  takes 
place  in  sales ;  and  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  dispositive  clause  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  John  Vans  **  sells,  alienates,  and 
dispones,’*  &c.  But  is  not  such  a 
quid  pro  quo  only  the  result  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  to 
execute  mutual  tailzies,  as  much  as  it 
would  have  the  consequence  of  one 
to  make  mutual  sales?  and  this  may 
be  safely  conceded,  without  con¬ 
founding  the  two  kinds  of  rights  to¬ 
gether.  As  for  the  term  "  sells* 
useil  by  John  Vans,  it  seems  little  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  is  well  known, 
in  the  tautology  of  our  Scotch  deeds, 
not  necessarily  to  mean  what  is  or¬ 
dinarily  understood  by  sale,  but  often 
to  denominate,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
a  strong  expression  of  lien,  which 
appears  from  the  use  of  it  in  ordinary 
heritable  bonds,  (not  even  disposi- 
Uons  in  security,)  where  no  sale  is 
intended,  and  where  noUiing  farther 

is,  in  truth,  meant  than  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  real  burden  over  the  land  *. 

We  humbly  think,  therefore,  that 
the  writing  of  J ohn  Vans  was  truly  a  n 
ENTAIL  ;  and  we  shall  next  consider 
whether  there  were  any  specialties  in 

it,  to  prevent  its  being  governed  by 
the  ordinary  rules  and  law  of  tailzies. 

But  what  may  it  be  supposed  that 
such  specialties  may  have  consisted 


in  ?  It  was  doubted,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  Mr  John  Vans,  or  any  other 
entailer,  could  impose^  limitations 
and  restrictions  on  the  institute,  or 
person  first  named  by  the  tailzie, 
and  affect  him  with  irritant  and  re¬ 
solutive  clauses;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
contended  that,  esto,  he  could  so  re¬ 
strain  his  institute,  should  thiit  in¬ 
stitute  be  any  other  person ;  he  could 
not  do  so  in  the  event  of  his  nam¬ 
ing  hiniself  the  institute  of  his  en¬ 
tail. 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  first  of 
these,  founding  on  the  terras  of  the 
Statute  1685,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  it  has  been  said,  that  that 
Act  gave  no  authority  to  impose  re¬ 
strictions  on  institutes,  or  the  persons 
first  named  in  each  entail,  but  only 
on  those  after  named,  who  alone  are 
said  to  be  meant  by  the  terra  “  heirs* 
in  the  act.  It  is  really  mortifying 
to  see  how  much  mischief  has  been 
done  in  the  world,  and  how  many 
of  the  lawsuits  in  it  have  arisen 
from  the  imperfection  of  language, 
and  the  looseness  of  expressions,  not 
only  in  formal  writings,  but  in  the 
laws  of  countries,  which,  like  the 
Sphynx’s  riddle,  or  the  effusions  of 
tne  Delphic  Priestess,  may  often  be 
interpreted  any  way.  Tne  present 
is  an  instance  of  such  uncertainty ; 
but  the  best  key  to  all  such  puzzles 
is  to  resort  to  evident  design.  Now 
is  it  conceivable,  when  our  Legislature 
allowed  men  ‘‘  to  tailzie  their  lands 
and  estates,”  that  they  did  not  mean 
that  they  should  have  chiefly  power 
to  do  so,  against  the  acts  and  deeds 
of  the  eldest  son,  say  of  the  entailer, 
whom  he  mi^ht  name  first,  making 
him  thus  institute,  and  w'hose  profuse 
habits  might  be  the  chief  cause  of 
his  entailing  at  all  ?  Dalrymple  says 
gravely,  that  an  English  estate  fre¬ 
quently  stands  out  against  two  ge¬ 
nerations  of  profusion,  but  that  a 
single  profligate  very  often  ruins  a 
Scotch  one.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
sorrowing  father  of  such  a  son  had, 
after  the  1685,  come  to  the  great 
lawyers  of  that  time,  who  had  just 
prepared  the  entail  act  of  that  year, 
and  asked  them,  whether  it  gave  him 
rwwer  to  tie  up  his  son’s  hands,  should 
he  leave  his  estate  to  him,  by 
straightway  disponing  it  to  him,  re- 
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serving  his  own  liferent  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  must  have  been — “  Certainly  it 
docs  ?  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  such 
unfortunate  persons  as  you^in  a  great 
‘measure,  that  the  act  was  made,  and 
ou  must  not  suppose  that  our  work 
as  been  so  deficient  as  to  miss  al- 
■  most  our  sole  purpose  besides,  in 
answer  to  what  may  be  founded  on 
the  expressions  which  seem  to  limit 
the  word  heir,  so  as  to  make  it  mean 
substitutes,  and  not  the  institute  of 
an  entail,  we  hold  that  such  interpre¬ 
tation  is  far  too  narrow ;  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  decisions  in  the  case  of  Dun- 
treath,  and  other  actions,  proceeded 
from  the  notion  so  prevalent  in  those 
days,  that  entails  were  siricti  Juris  ; 
an  idea  now  in  a  good  measure  de¬ 
parted  from.  The  point  for  determi¬ 
nation  there,  however,  was  not  whe¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  Statute  1685, 
an  entailer  could  bind  the  institute, 
but  whether,  in' particular  instances, 
he  had  actually  bound  him.  We  may 
further  add,  that  the  Roman  law 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  this 
country  in  1685  than  it  is  now.  Ac- 
^ cording  to  the  analogy  of  it,  the  in- 
Bstitute  was  more  the  hoeres  than  the 
W  substitute  ;  and  it  is  fair  thus  to  ar- 
^ue,  that,  instead  of  protecting  the 
institute  against  the  imposing  of  re- 
strictions,  it  was  the  direct  intention 
^  in  that  act  to  lay  them  on  him,  as 
more  properly  an  heir  than  any  other. 
But  farther,  in  point  of  actual  practice, 
^  is  it  not  quite  customary  for  an  en¬ 
tailer  to  bind  the  institute  as  well  as 
•the  substitutes  of  his  entail } 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  in¬ 
competency,  therefore,  in  John  Vans 
f  having  bound  the  institute  of  his 
entail  by  the  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses  in  it.  The  question  is  a  little 
more  difficult,  whether  it  was  com- 
for  him  to  constitute  himself 
the  institute,  and  so  hind  himself  by 
jK^those  clauses  ?  But  there  appears  to 
V  have  been  nothing  whatever  incom- 
Kipetent  in  thus  binding  himself,  ac- 
K  cording  to  the  genius  of  our  law, 
B  for,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
B  1621,  men  are  presumed  to  be  al- 
B  lowed  to  dispose  of,  and,  a  fortiori, 
B  to  bind  their  estates  and  themselves 
B  oven  gratuitously,  except  in  so  far  as 
B  they  are  obstructed  by  that  Statute : 
B  besides,  is  it  not  competent  for  a  land- 
B|  holder  to  reduce  himself  even  to  the 
^Baituation  of  a  liferentcr  by  his  own 


gratuitous  deed  ;  and  is  it  not  usual 
for  men  of  profuse  habits  to  tie  up 
their  own  hands  by  bonds  of  inter¬ 
diction,  which,  when  duly  proclaimed 
and  registered,  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
straining  them  }  It  is  true,  that  the 
Act  1685  says  nothing  on  the  subject; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary,  it  being  completely  under¬ 
stood,  that,  at  common  law,  a  pro¬ 
prietor  could  restrain  himself.  The 
statute  was  only  supplctory  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  as  to  confirming  powers, 
and  for  the  institution  of  tW  means 
of  promulgation  of  all  restraints  by 
entail,  wherever  imposed  ;  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  that 
a  talzie,  duly  recorded,  and  followed 
by  a  registered  infeftment,  ought  to  be 
held  goodagainst  the  entailer  himself, 
as  well  as  others,  providing  that  he  is 
duly  constituted  institute,  and  that 
the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 
are  made  applicable  to  him.  ^  Lord 
Uedesdale,  in  the  able  speech  made 
by  him  on  this  case,  preserved  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr  Sandford's  Treatise, 
stated,  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
competent  for  an  entailer  to  bind 
himself  as  institute  of  his  entail,  and 
he  referred  to  two  cases  as  confirm¬ 
ing  his  opinion.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  in  1816.  His 
Grace  possessed  the  estate  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  which  was  entailed,  and 
that  of  Wester  Kinnaird,  which  was 
unentailed :  he  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  loosing  the  first  of 
them  from  the  entail,  and  for  entail¬ 
ing  the  other  in  its  place ;  and  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  fixing  the  terms 
of  the  new  entail,  ordained  that  His 
Grace  should  make  it  to  **  himseJj' 
and  the  heirs  whatsoever  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,**  &c.  In  the  other  case, 
which  was  that  of  Mr  Kennedy  of 
Dunure,  in  1817,  where  unentailed 
lands  were  substituted  for  others 
which  were  entailed,  and  Mr  Kenne¬ 
dy,  also,  by  the  Court's  authority,  dis¬ 
poned  the  unentailed  lands  to  himself, 
as  institute,  and  bound  himself  by 
all  the  conditions  of  the  new  entail. 
From  these  two  cases,  it  appeared 
that  it  is  competent  for  an  entailer  to 
bind  himself  as  institute ;  but  there 
might  be,  besides,  this  special  reason 
in  both  of  these  instances,  that  the 
Duke  and  Mr  Kennedy  were  aJready 
bound,  as  substitutes  holding  the  old 
entailed  estates,  and  these  obligations 
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imposed  upon  tlicin  by  the  new  oncs^  lenders,  or  merchants  j^iving  credit, 
were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  transfer-  unless  it  is  not  only  recorded  in  the 
ences  of  the  burdens  to  which  they  register  of  entails,  but  also  followed 
were  already  subject;  and  further,  by  itifejfjtient  dufjj  recorded  in  the 
in  point  of  expediency,  it  was  ncccs-  register  of  sasines :  as  both  ot 
sary  that  the  restrictions  should  be  these  are  required  by  the  Act,  the 
imposed  oh  theuiy  for,  had  not  that  absence  of  any  one  of  them  is  as  latal 
been  done,  the  lands  might  have  been  to  the  entail,  as  if  it  were  deficient  in 
sold  by  the  persons  in  possession,  be-  both,  or  as  if  it  wanted  any  of  the 
ing  thus  free  from  the  limitations  of  most  formal  clauses.  Let  us  now  no- 
any  entail  at  all.  These  views  seem  tice  what  effect  these  considerations 
to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  a  pro-  ought  to  have  in  this  case, 
prietor  of  lands  may  bind  himself  as  ^Ve  have  already  seen,  that  John 
institute  of  his  own  entail,  even  gra-  Vans,  when  he  executed  and  recorded 
tuitously  ;  and  this,  when  duly  com-  his  entail  in  1758,  owed  £.1500  ;  of 
pleted,  according  to  the  Statute,  course  his  tailzie  could  not  affect  that 
would  be  no  greater  stretch  of  power  part  of  his  debt;  but  then  he  went  on 
than  interdicting  himself  by  his  own  contracting  further  debt,  so  that  at 
deed,  and  proclaiming  and  recording  the  final  completion  of  the  tailzie,  by 
the  interdiction  ;  but,  in  considering  recorded  sasine  in  1775,  he  had  con- 
the  present  question,  it  is  not  neccs-  traded  £.8000  more ;  now,  it  follow^s 
sary  to  concede  so  much,  because  the  directly  from  the  above  principles, 
deed  executed  by  Mr  Vans  was  not  that  the  entail  must  be  equally  un- 
gratuitous,  but  onerous.  availing  against  this  last,  as  against 

It  being,  therefore,  as  it  is  humbly  the  former  part  of  the  debt,  because, 
apprehended,  established  that  Mr  until  the  infeftment,  the  tailzie  could 
Vans*  s  writing  was  a  deed  not  of  sate,  not  operate,  and  was  equal  to  no  entail 
hut  of  entail,  and  competently  made  at  all :  it  was  of  no  consequence  that 
applieahle  to  himself,  let  us  apply  the  the  entail  had  been  put  into  the  re¬ 
laws  of  entail  to  it,  which  must  be  gister  of  tailzies  in  1758,  because  the 
done  by  reference  to  the  direct  terms  Statute  required  also  something  else, 
of  the  Act  1085.  Now,  what  are  viz.  the  recorded  sasine,  and  that  had 
these  terms?  been  omitted  until  1775,  when  this 

Jly  that  Statute,  it  is  enacted,  that  additional  debt  had  already  been 
“  such  tailzies  shall  only  be  allowed,  contracted.  It  is  no  good  argument 
in  which  the  irritant  and  resolutive  to  a  money-lender,  who  was  a  credi- 
clauscs  are  inserted  in  the  procura-  tor,  that  he  might  have  known  of 
tories  of  resignation,  charters,  pre-  the  entail  from  the  register  of  tail- 
cepts,  and  instruments  of  sasine/'  zies  :  his  sound  answ’er  would  be, 
and  further,  when  the  entail  is  pro-  “  True,  I  knew  that  such  a  writ- 
sciUcd  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  ing  existed,  but  I  also  was  aware 
recorded  by  its  authority.  Now,  the  that  one  of  the  means  of  publication 
meaning  of  this  is  precisely,  that  a  ordered  by  the  Act  had  not  been  a- 
deed  does  not  become  an  efficient  dopied ;  1  knew' that,  when  the  Sta- 
cntail  merely  by  haying  resolutive  tute  directed  solemnities,  each  of 
and  irritant  clauses  in  it,  but  that  them  w'as  made  requisite ;  and  while 
two  other  requisites  must  also  concur ;  no  infeftment  was  taken  on  this  tail- 
IaY,  that  the  tailzie  shall  be  zic,  I  considered  that  qua  creditors, 

in  the  register  of  entails ;  and,  *2d,  it  w%ts  no  better  than  so  much  waste 
that  shall  follow  on  it,  con-  paper;  just  on  the  same  principles, 

taimng  a  recital  of  all  the  conditions  that  though  an  inhibition  were  known 
and  restraining  clauses  in  it ;  and,  as  a  to  be  written,  signeted,  and  executed, 
necessary  consequence  of  this  last,  it  it  could  have  no  effect,  without  the 
must  further  go  into  the  register  of  completion  of  it  by  both  and  each  of 
sasines,  in  terms  of  the  Act  1()17,  the  means  of  promulgation  ordered 
which  declared  that  all  sasines  must  by  the  law  regarding  it.*' 
be  registered  within  sixty  days.  Sup-  This  doctrine  is  distinctly  sup- 
therefore,  an  entail  is  ever  so  jHirted  by  the  case  of  Telford  Smol- 
lull  and  regular  in  jioint  of  clauses,  let,  14th  May  1807,  which,  though 
It  can  ia\e  no  effect  against  the  it  varied  a  little  in  circumstances, 
work!,  and  with  purchasers  or  money-  agreed  with  this  case  in  principle. 
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The  estate  of  Symington  was  strictly 
entailed^  and  the  tailzie  was  followed 
by  recorded  infeftment ;  so  that  one 
of  the  requisites  of  the  Statute  was 
complied  with,  but  the  other  was 
omitted  for  a  considertible  time,  the 
entail  itself  not  having  been  record¬ 
ed  for  several  years,  during  which 
Alexander  Telford  Smollet,  the  per¬ 
son  in  possession,  contracted  con¬ 
siderable  debt.  Part  of  the  estate 
was  tried  to  be  brought  to  sale  by 
those  creditors  wdiose  debts  had  been 
contracted  after  the  recorded  sasine, 
containing  all  the  provisions  of  the 
tailzie,  but  before  the  registering  of 
the  entail ;  and  the  question  arose, 
Was  it  competent  to  sell  it  for  such 
debts  the  creditors  in  which  were 
presumed  to  know  of  the  tailzie, 
through  the  register  of  sasines  ?  But 
the  answer  of  the  creditors  was  sus¬ 
tained, — that  such  sale  must  be 
competent ;  for  that  it  was  a  rule  of 
statutory  solemnity,  that  both  the 
inodes  of  promulgation  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  any 
one  of  them  was  fatal  to  the  entail. 
To  apply  that  decision  to  the  case  in 
band  :  it  was  of  no  consequence  in 
which  of  the  solemnities  the  defect 
existed ;  the  objection  of  deficiency 
is  equally  available  to  the  creditors, 
when  the  omission  is  in  the  infejiment, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  recording  of  the 
entail. 

And  here  one  thing  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  notice, — that  the  estate,  qua 
creditors,  being,  in  truth,  a  fee-simple 
down  to  the  existence  of  the  last  step 
of  the  promulgation,  it  was  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  them  at  what 
time  and  how  late  that  step  might  be 
taken,  or  that  they  should  adjudge 
it  ;  because  the  completion  of  any 
tailzie  whatever,  by  tne  last  step  of 
promulgation,  could  not  alter  the 
nature  which  that  estate  had  held 
at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of 
the  debt,  which  was  the  proper  pe¬ 
riod  to  be  looked  to.  The  infeftment 
on  the  entail,  which  was  the  last 
step  in  this  case,  was  of  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  a  sasine  on  an 
heritable  bond,  or  onerous  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  might  cut  out  personal 
debts,  because  the  sasine  here  was 
one  on  an  entail,  of  the  very  essence 
of  which  it  was,  that  all  just  contract 
tionjr  whatever,  prior  to  the  full  com* 
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pletion  of  the  taihie  by  means  of  it, 
should  he  good  against  the  estate. 

We  have  hitherto  applied  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  our  reasonings  to  the 
situation  of  John  Vans*s  debts,  and 
have  said,  that  all  the  contractions 
prior  to  the  infeftment,  (the  last  step 
of  promulgation,)  should  be  good 
against  the  estate  :  but  according  to 
our  principles,  the  debts  contracted 
after  the  recorded  infeftment,  a- 
mounting  to  £.1500  Sterling,  ought 
not  to  affect  the  estate,  because  they 
were  incurred  in  the  face  of  an  entail 
then  duly  completed  by  compliance 
with  both  the  injunctions  of  the  Act. 

Let  us  now  advert  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  decisions  of  both  the 
Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords, 
which  we  are  the  better  enabled  to 
do,  having  taken  these  views  of  the 
sulyect ;  and  though  we  differ  from 
both,  yet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  do  so  with  hesitation,  from  our 
great  respect  for  those  who  pronoun¬ 
ced  them. 

first,  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  that,  according  to  the 
genius  of  our  law,  there  was  nothing 
incompetent  in  entailing  on  an  insti¬ 
tute,  or  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
entailer  being  himself  the  institute, 
which  rendered  this  entail  erroneous  ; 
and  when  the  rules  of  entail  law  arc 
applied,  it  seemed  that  all  the  con¬ 
tractions  should  be  held  good  which 
were  made  prior  to  the  full  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  entail,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  good  so  far  as  made 
after  that  took  place.  The  Court 
found,  that  all  the  contractions  of  the 
entailer,  at  whatever  time  made,  were 
unavailing  against  the  estate. 

Next,  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  it  proceeded  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  case,  not  the  law  of  ea- 
tails,  but  the  law  of  sale  ;  and  the 
last  of  these  being  founded  on  the 
maxim,prior  temvore  potior  jure,  that 
high  court  found,  that  the  first  in* 
feftment  being  preferable,  tne  sasine 
on  the  tailzie,  which  was  anterior  to 
the  attachment  of  the  estate  by  the 
creditors  who  did  not  sooner  adjudge, 
or  failed  to  adjudge  at  all,  should  cut 
out  and  exclude  those  cr^itors.  But 
we  humbly  apprehend  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  sale,  but  of  entail,  pro* 
perly  to  called  /  and  that  when  the 
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law  applicable  to  tailzie  is  resorted  to, 
no  such  consequences  ought  to  follow. 
In  the  transaction  between  Mr  Vans 
and  Mr  Agnew,  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Agnew's  marriage, it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  and  his  future  son-in- 
law,  to  have  entered  into  mutual 
sales  of  their  estates,  and  had  they 
done  so,  then  the  sasine  upon  the 
writing  granted  by  Mr  Vans  would 
(because  that  writ  w^as  a  deed  of 
sale)  have  excluded  all  Mr  Vans's 
creditors  who  had  not  previously 
made  their  debts  effectual  against  the 
estate.  But  the  transaction  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  for  selling,  but  c»- 
t ailing,  Mr  Agnew *s  heirs  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  description  of  right 
which  had  been  portioned  for  and 
granted.  As  we  are  not  aware  that 
almost  any  of  Mr  Vans’s  creditors 
had  rendered  their  personal  debts 
real  against  the  estate  by  adjudica¬ 
tion,  before  the  sasine  on  the  entail 
was  taken  and  recorded,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  decision  has  been,  to 
cut  out  and  exclude  debts  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £.9500  Sterling, 
which,  on  the  principles  which  we 
have  ventured  to  urge,  would  have 
been  good  against  the  estate.  They 
were  all  contracted  while  the  estate 
was,  in  law,  a  fee-simple ;  and  the 
entail,  owing  to  its  being  then  im¬ 
perfect,  because  not  fully  promul¬ 
gated  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  act,  did  not,  as  to  those  creditors, 
make  it  any  thing  else. 

Here  end  our  views  of  that  great 
and  important  case  ;  and  the  worthy 
laird  having  got  through  them,  (w^e 
have  no  doubt,  much  to  his  edifica¬ 
tion,)  may  now  drink  out  his  tum¬ 
bler,  and  slip  away  to  bed.  But  he 
is  a  careful  and  anxious  man.  He 
may  therefore  ponder  on  his  pillow 
all  lie  has  been  reading,  and  think 
not  a  little  of  his  lying  money,  the 
Minful  savings  of  many  long  years, 
for  the  provision  of  his  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  excellent  wife  Betty  ; 
for  mucli  of  it  has  probably  been 
lent  out  by  him  to  sundry  country 
gentlemen.  This  be  thought  very 
good  security,  for  they  have  large 
free  estates ;  but,  as  the  law  now 
^nds,  by  that  recent  decision  in  the 
Court  of  last  resort,  it  would  appear 
quite  possible,  that  his  fair  and  snug 


fortune,  or  no  small  share  of  it,  may  be 
shipwrecked  on  some  concealed  rock, 
unknown  to  all  chart-makers,— some 
latent  entail,  mouldering  for  many 
years  in  a  drawer,  but  which  may  be 
brought  into  day  for  the  first  time,  by 
its  being  completed  and  promulgated, 
as  directed  by  the  Statute,  but  far 
too  late  to  save  his  family  from  that 
great  loss  which  will  inevitably  arise 
from  its  existence.  The  good  man 
would  find  it  no  solace  to  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  have  adjudged  ;  that  his 
attachment  of  the  estate,  followed  by 
charter  of  adjudication  and  sasine, 
had  he  used  such  means,  would  have 
given  him  the  first  feudal  right ;  and 
that  then  he,  and  not  the  heirs  of  en¬ 
tail,  would  have  been  preferred :  he 
would  feel,  that  the  matter  had  as¬ 
sumed  quite  a  different  shape  from 
what  he  expected.  He  had  had  no 
conception  that  any  such  steps  of 
procedure  on  his  part  would  have 
been  either  wise  or  well  bred ;  he 
had  had  no  notion  that  any  race  was 
to  have  been  run  between  him  and 
heirs  of  entail,  otherwise  he  would 
have  started  too,  and  gone  on  with 
all  the  diligence  of  the  law  :  in  short, 
he  had  supposed  that  he  had  the  se¬ 
curity  of  a  man  of  good  fortune,  and 
unentailed  property,  against  whom 
there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  adju¬ 
dication,  and  who  would  have  been 
hurt  beyond  measure  by  such  step; 
and,  finally,  he  must  feel  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  severest  hardship, 
that  his  widow  and  younger  children 
should  run  the  hazard  of  want 
through  such  means,  and  by  no  fault 
of  his.  It  is  true,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  evil  was  not  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  him,  because  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Peers  applied  only  to 
such  cases  as  the  one  in  question, 
where  the  circumstance  of  the  entails 
being  mutual,  afforded  the  similarity- 
of  a  sale  as  a  ratio  decidendi ;  and 
that  such  mutual  tailzies  were  of  rare 
Mcurrence.  But  this  would  prove 
little  satisfactory  to  him,  because 
how  could  he  know  what  and  how 
many  instances  of  similar  cross  en¬ 
tails  there  may  be  among  those  of 
whose  bonds  he  was  the  holder?  while 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
such  things  was  enough  to  destroy 
his  comfort. 

But  the  question  which  must  na- 
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turally  occur  is,  What  should  be  the 
renicily  ?  And  it  may  appear  to  the 
honest  man,  that  when  laws  are 
found  to  be  attended  with  manifest 
injury  or  inconvenience,  the  proper 
mode  of  rectifying  the  evil  is  to 
obtain  a  proper  law  to  an  opposite 
effect,  whether  the  former  one  may 
have  been  some  enactment  of  the 
Legislature,  or  some  consuetude,  or 
founde<l  on  decisions  of  courts  ;  and 
he  might  perhaps  remember  various 
instances  of  this  kind  of  amendment, 
as  in  the  Statute  regulating  the  effects 
of  apparency  at  common  law,  and  in 
that  clause  of  all  the  late  Acts  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  rendering  re¬ 
ducible  the  acts  and  deeds  done  by 
a  bankrupt  within  sixty  days  of  his 
statutory  failure,  though  at  common 
law  they  were  perfectly  valid.  But 
really  these  are  rather  difficult  mat¬ 
ters  for  any  one  but  some  advocate, 
or  quill-driver,  and  a  good  expe¬ 
dient  occurs  to  the  laird.  This  is 
now  the  jaunting  season  :  he  has  se¬ 
rious  thoughts  of  going  for  a  week 
or  two  to  drink  the  waters  of  St. 
Ronan’s,  (which  a  late  writer  tells  us 
have  a  salubrious  mixture  of  brim¬ 
stone  in  them,  because  the  saint  had 
‘‘  dooked  the  diel  in  them;")  and  by 
taking  his  daughter  along  with  him, 
she  would  partake  of  the  gaieties  of 
(be  place,  so  far  as  a  residence  at  the 
instead  of  the  /fo/e/,  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  it.  W e  make  this  reservation, 
because  we  recommend  the  Cleekum 
Inn,  at  the  Altoun,  knowing  well  the 
attention  of  the  good  landlady,  Mrs 
Dodds ;  and  being  of  opinion,  that 
such  douce,  quiet  people,  would  be 
snugger  there  than  at  the  more  fa¬ 
shionable  house,  particularly  if  that 
wretched  chatter-box  of  a  body. 
Touchwood,  has  taken  his  departure. 
Now,  when  the  laird  is  there,  it  is 


his  intention  (and  Mrs  Dodds  will 
send  him  the  whisky  for  the  purpose) 
to  go  into  Marchthorn,  and  consult 
on  this  subject  his  old  friends  the 
writers  Mr  Bindloose  and  Mr  Meiklc- 
wham,  who  are  very  competent  to 
judge  of  the  matter. 

But  we  give  him  even  further  ad¬ 
vice;  and  if  there  is  no  particular 
huri'if-scurriji — no  electioneering  or 
other  bustle  at  the  time,  probably 
one  or  other,  or  perhaps  both  of  these 
counsellors,  may  join  him  in  extend¬ 
ing  his  travels  twenty  miles  farther 
across  the  country,  to  go  and  con¬ 
sult  still  a  more  knowing  person,— 
we  mean  Mr  Matthew  M'Wheeble, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  excellent 
old  Bailie  M*  IVheebley  so  well  known 
to  our  readers  through  the  pages  of 
Waverley, — for  he  is  father's  better, 
as  he  adds  great  practical  information 
in  all  country  business  and  affairs,  to 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  law  ; 
and  has  attended,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  all  matters  directly  or  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  landed  estates. 
Now,  if  this  meeting  of  luminaries 
should  take  place,  perhaps  bringing 
this  important  matter  before  the 
counties,  at  their  next  Michaelmas 
head  courts,  may  occur  to,  and  be 
recommended  by  them,  and  they 
may  even  draw  up  some  paper  to  be 
laid  before  the  gentlemen  there. 
Should  they  do  so,  we  shall  proba¬ 
bly  get  hold  of  it  ;  and  if  we  get  it, 
we  shall  not  be  slow  in  communica¬ 
ting  it  to  our  readers.  In  short, 
whenever  the  light  of  this  constella¬ 
tion  shall  shine  on  us,  we  shall 
speedily  shed  it  abroad  by  rejlection  ; 
and  we  trust  that  these  our  observa¬ 
tions  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
country  understanding  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  some  good  end. 


Shelley’s  posthumous  foems. 


This  is  the  last  memorial  of  a 
mind  singularly  gifted  with  poetical 
talent,  however  it  may  have  been  ob¬ 
scured,  and  to  many,  we  doubt  not, 
absolutely  eclipsed  by  its  unhappy 
union  with  much  that  is  revolting  in 
principle  and  morality.  Mr  Shelley 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
in  whom  the  imagination  had  been 
exalted  and  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and  with 


the  confidence,  or  presumption,  of 
talent,  he  was  perpetually  obtruding 
upon  that  public,  whose  applause  he 
still  courted,  the  startling  principles 
of  his  religious  and  political  creed. 
He  naturally  encountered  the  fate 
which  even  the  highest  talent  cannot 
avert,  when  it  sets  itself  systemati¬ 
cally  in  array  against  opinions  which 
men  have  been  taught  to  believe  and 
to  venerate,  and  principles  with  which 
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the  majority  of  mankind  are  i)er- 
suaded  that  the  safety  of  society  is 
connected.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
poetical  enfant  perdu  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  passed  over  in  silence  by 
other  periodical  works,  which,  while 
they  were  loth  to  censure,  felt  that 
they  could  notdare  to  praise.  Whether 
abuse  of  this  nature  may  not  engen¬ 
der,  or,  at  all  events,  increase  the  evil 
it  professes  to  cure ;  and  whether  in 
the  case  of  Shelley,  as  in  that  of  an¬ 
other  great  spirit  of  the  age,  his 
contemporary  and  his  friend,  this 
contempt  for  received  opinions,  at 
first  affected,  may  not  have  been 
rooted  and  made  real  by  the  viru¬ 
lence  with  which  it  was  assailed,  is 
a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to 
answer.  But  now,  when  death,  the 
great  calmer  of  men’s  minds,  has  re¬ 
moved  from  this  scene  of  critical  war¬ 
fare  its  unfortunate  subject, — when 
w’e  can  turn  to  the  many  passages  of 
ure  and  exquisite  beauty,  which 
righten  even  the  darkest  and  wild¬ 
est  of  his  poetical  w'anderings,  with 
that  impartiality  which  it  was  vain 
to  expect  while  the  author  lived, 
and  wrote,  and  raved,  and  reviled, — 
what  mind  of  genius  or  poetical  feel¬ 
ing  would  not  wish  that  his  errors 
should  be  burial  with  him  in  the 
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amiable  partiality  of  a  wife,  exhibits 
him  in  tne  light  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  warm  friend,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirer  of  nature  and  of  moral 
goodness  ;  and  though  ^  some  other 
more  questionable  qualities,  and  more 
dangerous  opinions,  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  either  in  the  confidence  that 
no  defence  is  necessary,  or  the  con¬ 
viction  that  none  can  be  offered,  it 
is  not  easy  to  read  this  testimony  to 
the  moral  worth  of  Shelley,  without 
being  disposed  to  regard  witb  feel¬ 
ings  more  of  sorrow'  than  of  anger, 
the  occasional  extravagances  of  this 
erring  spirit. 

The  comparative  solitude  in  which  Mr 
Shelley  lived  w’as  the  occasion  that  he 
was  personally  knowm  to  few ;  and  his 
fearless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  w'hfch 
he  considered  the  most  sacred  u^xin  earth, 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  he,  like  other  illustrious  reform¬ 
ers,  was  pursued  by  hatred  and  calumny. 
No  man  w’as  ever  more  devoted  than  he 
to  the  endeavour  of  making  those  around 
him  happy ;  no  man  ever  possessed 
friends  more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him. 
The  ungrateful  world  did  not  feel  his  loss, 
and  the  gap  it  made  seemed  to  close  as 
quickly  over  his  memory  as  the  murder¬ 
ous  sea  above  his  living  frame.  Here- 
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bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  la¬ 
ment  that  a  mind  so  fruitful  of  gooil 
as  w’cll  as  of  evil,  should  have  been 
taken  from  us,  before  its  fire  had 
been  tempered  by  experience,  and  its 
troubled  but  majestic  elements  had 
subsided  into  calmness  ? 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr  Shelley,  like 
many  other  speculative  reformers 
and  sceptics,  ventured  in  theory  to 
hazard  opinions  which  in  his  life  he 
contradicted.  His  domestic  habits 
seem  to  have  been  as  different  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  those  which,^in  the  dreams 
of  a  distempered  fancy,  he  has  some¬ 
times  dwelt  upon  with  an  alarming 
frequency  and  freedom ;  as  if  the 
force  of  nature  and  of  early  associa¬ 
tions  had  asserted  their  paramount 
sway,  in  the  midst  of  his  acquired 
feelings,  and  comjielled  him,  while 
surroundal  by  those  scenes,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  beings  among 
whom  their  pure  impulses  are  most 
strongly  felt,  to  pay  homage  to  their 
|wwer.  The  following  passage,  from 
the  preface  to  this  publication, 
rhough  written  with  the  natural  and 


after  men  will  lament  that  his  transcen- 
dant  powers  of  intellect  were  extinguished 
before  they  had  bestowed  on  them  their 
choicest  treasures.  To  his  friends  his 
loss  is  irremediable  :  the  wise,  the  brave, 
the  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever  !  He  is  to 
them  as  a  bright  vision,  whose  radiant 
track,  left  behind  in  the  memory,  is 
worth  all  the  realities  that  society  cap  af¬ 
ford.  Before  the  critics  contradict  me, 
let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had  ever 
know'n  him  :  to  see  him  w'as  to  love  him  ; 
and  his  presence,  like  Ithuriers  spear, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  disclose  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  tale  which  his  enemies  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  world. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature,  in  arduous  study,  or  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  was 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  profound  meta¬ 
physician  :  without  possessing  much  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in 
the  justness  and  extent  of  his  observations 
on  natural  objects ;  he  knew  every  plant 
by  its  name,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
history  and  habits  of  every  production  of 
the  earth  ;  he  could  interpret  without  a 
fault  each  appearance  in  the  sky,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth 
filled  him  with  deep  emotion.  He  made 
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bis  study  and  reading-room  of  the  sha-  return  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in 
dowed  copse,  the  stream,  the  lake,  and  vain  ;  the  sea,  by  its  restless  moaning, 
the  waterfall,  ill  health  and  continual  seemed  to  desire  to  inform  us  of  what  we 


pain  preyed  upon  his  powers,  and  the  so¬ 
litude  in  which  we  lived,  particularly  on 
our  first  arrival  in  Italy,  although  con¬ 
genial  to  his  feelings,  must  frequently 
have  weighed  upon  his  spirits;  those 
beautiful  and  affecting  Lines,  written 
in  dejection  at  Naples,”  were  composed 
at  such  an  interval ;  but  when  in  health, 
his  spirits  were  buoyant  and  youthful  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every 
page  of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  with  the  loveliest 
icencs  of  the  countries  which  he  inha¬ 
bited.  In  early  life  he  visited  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  this  country  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Afterwards  the  Al|)s  of  Switzer¬ 
land  became  his  inspirers.  “  Prometheus 
Unl)ound”  was  written  among  the  de¬ 
serted  and  flower-grown  ruins  of  Rome ; 
and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the 
Pisan  hills,  their  roofless  recesses  har¬ 
boured  him  as  he  composed  “  The  Witch 
of  Atlas,”  “  Adonais,”  and  “  Hellas,” 
In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay  of  Spezia, 
the  winds  and  waves  which  he  lov^  be¬ 
came  his  playmates.  His  days  were  chief¬ 
ly  spent  on  the  water ;  the  management 
of  his  boat,  its  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments,  were  his  principal  occupation.  At 
night,  when  the  unclouded  moon  shone 
on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone  in 
his  little  shallop  to  tlie  rocky  caves  that 
bordered  it,  and  sitting  beneath  their  shel¬ 
ter,  wrote  “  The  Triumph  of  Life,”  the 
last  of  his  productions.  The  beauty  but 
atrangeness  of  this  lonely  place,  the  refin¬ 
ed  pleasure  w'hich  he  felt  in  the  compa¬ 
nionship  of  a  few  selected  friends,  our  en¬ 
tire  sequestration  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  ebntributed  to  render  this  pe* 
riod  of  his  life  one  of  continued  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  am  convinced  that  the  two 
months  we  passed  there  were  the  happi¬ 
est  he  hud  ever  known  :  his  health  even 


would  not  learn  : — but  a  veil  may  well  be 
drawn  over  such  misery.  I'hc  real  an¬ 
guish  of  these  moments  transcended  all 
the  fictions  that  the  most  glowing  ima¬ 
gination  ever  pourtrayed  :  our  seclusion, 
the  savage  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  our  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  com¬ 
bined  to  imbue  with  strange  horror  our 
days  of  uncertainty.  The  truth  w  as  at 
last  know'n, — a  truth  that  made  our  loved 
and  lovely  Italy  ap))ear  a  tomb,  its  sky  a 
pall.  Every  heart  echoed  the  deep  lament; 
and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the  praise 
and  earnest  love  that  each  voice  bestowed, 
and  each  countenance  demonstrated,  for 
him  we  had  lost, — not,  I  fondly  hope,  for 
ever :  his  unearthly  and  elevated  nature  is 
a  pledge  of  the  continuation  of  his  being, 
although  in  an  altered  form.  Rome  re¬ 
ceived  his  ashes  :  they  are  deposited  l)c- 
neath  its  wTed-grow'n  wall,  and  “  the 
world*s  sole  monument”  is  enriched  by 
his  remains. 

This  volume,  which  contains  a 
repuhlication  of  his  “  Alastor,’*  a 
collection  of  all  'his  smaller  poems 
which  have  been  scattered  through 
different  periodical  works,  with  the 
addition  of  several  unpublished  poems 
and  fragments,  and  some  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Greek  and  modern 
languages,  possesses  exactly  the  same 
beauties  and  defects  which  charac¬ 
terize  his  published  works — the  same 
solemnity — the  same  obscurity — 
the  same,  or  rather  greater  careless¬ 
ness,  and  the  same  perfection  of 
poetical  expression.  It  is  this  last 
quality  which  will  always  give  to 
Shelley  an  original  and  distinct  cha¬ 
racter  among  the  poets  of  the  age ; 
and  in  this,  we  have  little  hesitation 


rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  1  last  saw  him,  full  of 
spirits  and  joy,  embark  for  Leghorn,  that 
he  might  there  welcome  Leigh  Hunt  to 
Italy.  1  w'as  to  have  accompanied  him, 
but  illness  confined  me  to  my  room,  and 
thus  put  the  seal  on  my  misfortune.  His 
vessel  bore  out  of  sight  with  a  favourable 
wind,  and  I  remained  awaiting  his  return 
by  the  breakers  of  that  sea  which  w  as 
about  to  engulph  him. 

He  spent  a  week  at  Pisa,  employed  in 
kind  offices  towards  his  friend,  and  en¬ 
joying  with  keen  delight  the  renewal  of 
their  intercourse.  He  then  embarked  with 
Mr  Williams,  the  chosen  .and. beloved 
:  sharer  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  fate,  to 


in  saying,  that  we  consider  him  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  them  all.  Every 
word  ne  uses,  even  though  the  idea 
he  labours  to  express  be  vague,  or 
exaggerated,  or  unnatural,  is  intense¬ 
ly  poetical.  In  no  writer  of  the  age 
is  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
rose  so  strongly  marked:  deprive 
is  verses  of  trie  rhymes,  and  still 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  language, 
the  harmony  of  the  pauses,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sentences,  is  per¬ 
ceptible.  This  is  in  itself  a  talent  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  perfectly  separate 
in  its  nature,  though  generally  found 
united  with  that  vigour  of  imagina* 
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tion  which  is  essential  to  a  great 
poet,  and  in  Mr  Shelley  it  over¬ 
shadows  even  his  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion,  which  arc  unquestionably  very 
great.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
however,  that  this  extreme  anxiety 
to  embotly  his  ideas  in  language  of  a 
lofty  and  uncommon  cast,  may  have 
contributed  to  that  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  besetting  sin  of  his  poetry, 
its  extreme  vagueness  and  obscurity, 
and  its  tendency  to  allegory  and  per¬ 
sonification. 

Hence  it  is  in  the  vague,  unearth¬ 
ly,  and  mysterious,  that  the  peculiar 
power  of  his  mind  is  displayed.  Like 
the  Goulc  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  he 
leaves  the  ordinary  food  of  men,  to 
banquet  among  tne  dead,  and  revels 
with  a  melancholy  delight  in  the 
gloom  of  the  churchyard  and  the 
cemetery.  He  is  in  poetry  what  Sir 
'i  horn  as  Browne  is  in  prose,  perpe¬ 
tually  hovering  on  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  prying  wdth  a  terrible  curiosity 
into  the  secrets  of  mortality,  and  spe¬ 
culating  with  painful  earnestness  on 
every  thing  that  disgusts  or  appals 
mankind. 

But  when,  abandoning  these  darker 
themes,  he  yields  himself  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  more  smiling  scenes  of 
Nature,  we  know  no  poet  who  has 
felt  more  intensely,  or  described  with 
more  glowing  colours  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  love  and  liberty,  or  tlie  va¬ 
ried  aspects  of  Nature.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  have  a  force  and  clearness  of 
painting  which  are  quite  admirable ; 
and  his  imagery,  which  he  accumu¬ 
lates  and  pours  forth  with  the  prodi¬ 
gality  of  genius,  is,  in  general,  equal¬ 
ly  appropriate  and  original.  How 
forcible  is  this  Italian  sunset,  from 
the  first  poem  in  the  present  collec¬ 
tion,  entitled  Julian  and  Maddalo, 
a  piece  of  a  very  wild,  and  not  a  very 
agreeable  cast,  but  rich  in  eloquent 
and  fervid  painting ! 

As  those  w  ho  pause  on  some  delightful 
way, 

1  hough  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we 
stood, 

rmkingupon  the  evening  and  the  flood, 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 
Pav  d  wiih  the  image  of  the  sky :  the  hoar 
And  aery  Aljis,  towards  the  north,  ap¬ 
pear’d, 

j.  Thiough  mist,  an  hcav’n-sustaining  bul- 
i  w  jirk,  rear'd 


Between  the  east  and  west ;  and  half  the 
sky 

Was  rooff'd  with  clouds  of  rich  embla¬ 
zonry, 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still 
grew 

Dow  n  the  steep  w  est  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the 
rent 

Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paus’d  in  his  de¬ 
scent 

Among  the  many-folded  hills,— they  were 
Those  famous  Eugancan  hills,  which 
bear, 

As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour 
piles. 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles— 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 
Dissolv’d  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  tow’ring,  as  from  waves 
of  flame. 

Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  w’hich 
there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  very  ])eaks  transparent.  “  Ere  it 
fade,” 

Said  my  companion,  “  I  will  show  you 
soon 

A  better  station.”  So  o’er  the  lagune 
We  glided ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 
I  lean’d,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 
How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening’s 
gleam. 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 
Like  fabrics  of  enchantment  pil’d  to 
heav’n. 

How  delicately  beautiful  are  these 
stanzas  from  the  ATitch  of  Atlas  ! — 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those 
mountains  vast 

Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade 
cast 

Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure 
hid 

In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  past, 

By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky, 

And  caverns  yawning  round  unfathom- 
ably. 

The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell, 

With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest 
tops. 

Temper’d  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that 
which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glowworms 
dwell. 

When  earth  over  her  face  night’s  man¬ 
tle  wraps; 

Between  the  severed  mountains  lay  on 
high, 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky* 
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And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 
With  folded  wings  and  unawakened 
eyes ; 

And  o*er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer 
flies. 

Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not 
stay, 

And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the 
sweet  sighs 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain. 
They  had  arousM  from  that  full  heart  and 
brain. 

And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 
'  Upon  a  stream  of  w'ind,  the  pinnace 
went  : 

Now  lingering  on  the  jmoIs,  in  w'hich 
abode 

The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep 
content 

In  which  they  pausM  ;  now'  o’er  the  shal¬ 
low  road 

Of  white  and  dancing  w'aters,  all  be¬ 
sprent 

With  sand  and  polish’d  pebbles : — mor¬ 
tal  boat 

In  tuch  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float. 

And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts, 
which  shiver 

Their  snow'-like  waters  into  golden  air, 
Or  under  chasms  unfathomable  ever 
Sepulchre  them,  till  in  their  rage  they 
tear 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river, 

,It  fled,— the  circling  sunbows  did  up¬ 
bear 

Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 
Lighting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
ideces  which  the  present  volume  con- 
Uins  are  fragments,  some  of  them 
in  a  very  unhnish^  state  indeed ; 
and  though  we  approve  the  feeling 
which  led  the  friends  of  Mr  Shelley 
to  collect  them  all,  we  question 
whether  a  selection,  from  the  more 
finished  pieces,  would  not  have  been 
a  more  prudent  measure,  as  far  as  his 
fame  is  concerned.  It  dissolves  en¬ 
tirely  the  illusion  which  we  wish  to 
I  perish  as  to  the  intuitive  inspira- 
I  tion — the  estro  of  poetry — to  be  thus 

f  '  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  work- 
'  ahop  of  Genius,  and  to  see  its  mate¬ 
rials  confused  and  heaped  together, 
before  they  have  received  their  last 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  poet, 
]  and  been  arranged  in  their  moper 
order.  And  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  the  effect  of  the  finest  poem 
depends  on  an  attention  to  roinutie. 


and  how  much  it  may  be  injured  by 
a  harsh  line,  an  imperfect  or  forcei 
rhyme,  a  defective  syllable,  or,  as  is 
often  the  case  here,  an  unfortunate 
Q  31  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza.  Others,  however,  are  fortu¬ 
nately  in  a  more  finished  state  ;  and 
though  even  in  these  it  is  probable 
that  much  is  wanting,  which  the  last 
touches  of  the  author  would  have 
given,  we  have  no  fear  hut  that,  im¬ 
perfect  as  they  are,  they  will  bear  us 
out  in  what  we  have  said  of  the 
powers  of  the  poet. 

What  a  quiet  stillness  breathes 
over  this  description  of 

CJie  pCne  iforejit 

OF  TUE  CASCINE,  NEAR  PISA  ! 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean’s  foam. 

The  lightest  wind  w'as  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  weaves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep. 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  day  were  one 
Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 

Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 
A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 
The  giants  of  the  waste, 

Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude. 
With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  ralm  it  was  !— the  silence  there 
By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 

That  even  the  busy  wood^jecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound. 

The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 

With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 
The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

It  seemed  that  from  the  r^otest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain’s  waste. 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 

A  magic  circle  traced > 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking,  silent  life. 

To  momentary  peace  it  bound 
Our  mortal  Nature’s  strife.— 

For  still  it  seemed  the  centre  of 
The  magic  circle  there. 

Was  one  whose  being  filled  with  love 
The  breathless  atmosphere. 

Were  not  the  crocusses  that  grew 
Under  that  ilex  tree. 

As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 
As  ever  fed  the  bee  ? 
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ShtUcys  Vosihumous  Poms- 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lie 
Under  the  forest  bough. 

And  each  seemed  like  a  sky 


Gulphed  in  a  world  below 

A  purple  firmament  of  light* 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 

More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night. 
And  clearer  than  the  day — 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air. 

More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 
Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 
To  the  dark  water’s  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  that  clear  truth  expressed. 


CJuly 

1  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measur’d  motion, 

How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now'  share 
in  my  emotion. 

Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 

-  Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walk’d  with  inward  glory  crown’d— 
Nor  fame,  nor  i>ow*r,  nor  love,  nor 
leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround,— 
Smiling  they  live  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  ano¬ 
ther  measure. 


There  lay  for  glades  and  neighbouring 
lawn. 

And  through  the  dark  green  crowd 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  above 
Can  never  w'ell  be  seen. 

Were  imaged  by  the  water’s  love 
Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  all  w'as  interfused  beneath 
Within  an  Elysium  air. 

An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  w'ind  crept  l)y. 

Like  an  unw'clcomc  thought. 

Which  from  my  mind’s  too  faithful  eye 
Blots  thy  bright  image  out. 

For  thou  art  good,  and  dear,  and  kind, 
The  forest  ever  green. 

But  less  of  peace  in  S  ■— ’s  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 

We  should  pity  any  one  who  could 
peruse  the  following  affecting  lines^ 
entitled  **  Stanzas  written  in  dejec¬ 
tion,  near  Naples,”  without  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  author. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon’s  transparent  light 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 
The  City’s  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Soli- 
tude’s. 

1  see  the  Deep’s  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolv’d  In  star-show’rs, 
thruw'n : 


Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  w'aters  are  ; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  w’eep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear. 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  w'arm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o’er  my  dying  brain  its  last 
monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sw'eet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  'moan  ; 

They  might  lament,— for  1  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not,— and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 

Will  linger,  though  enjoy’d,  like  joy  in 
memory  yet. 

The  following  lines  also  appear  to 
us  extremely  beautiful,  though,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  full  effect  of  the 
rythm,  they  require  some  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  reading. 

i 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead— 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow’s  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips- have  spoken. 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  • 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knelL 
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When  honrts.have  once  iningleJ, 

Love  lirst  leaves  the  well-built  nest, 

^  The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  posscst* 

O,  Love  !  who  bcwailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  chw)se  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 
As  the  stornis  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 

"Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
VV’iil  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
l.eave  the  naked  to  laughter. 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

,  The  following  appear  to  ns  very 
mueb  in  the  style  of  our  old  English 
lyric  poets  of  the  age  of  Charles  I. 

S'OKJ 

Ilarely,  rarely,  conicst  thou, 

’  Spirit  of  Delight ! 

•Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

*  Many  u  day  and  night  ? 

*  Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
*Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

*IIow  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again  ? 

With  the  joyqgg  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 

3^.  Spirit  false  !  thou  hast  forgot 
‘  'All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

, ,  As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 
’v"  '  Of  a  trembling  leaf, 

Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
'  '  Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
•^And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

IgLet  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
»  To  a  merry  measure, 
y  Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

^  Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure ; 

Pity  then  will  cut  away 
P  Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

H:  I  love  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 

The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

^  And  the  starry  night ; 

Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 
1^  Of  the  radiant  frost ; 

U  I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

I  Every  thing  almost 

t  Which  is  Nature’s,  and  may  be 
^  Untainteil  by  man’s  misery* 

I  I  love  tranquil  solitude, 

I  And  such  society 

As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good  ; 

Between  thw  and  me 
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What  dilftrencc  ?  but  thou  dost  jwsacss 
The  things  1  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  I.ove — though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee. 

But  above  ail  other  things. 

Spirit,  I  love  thee— 

Thou  art  love  and  life  !  O  conic. 

Make  oiiec  mure  my  heart  thy  htunc  ! 

iHtitabilitp. 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies  ; 

All  that  we  wish  to  stay. 

Tempts  and  then  flics  ; 

What  is  this  world’s  delight  ? 
liightning  that  mocks  the  night. 

Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how'  frail  it  is ! 

Friendship  too  rare  ! 

I.ove,  hoiv  it  sells  jxior  bliss 
For  proud  despair  ! 

But  %ve,  though  soon  they  fall. 

Surv  ive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 

Whilst  C3’es  that  change  cre  night 
Make  glad  the  day  ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep. 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 

Swifter  far  than  summer’s  flight. 

Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight, 

Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone  : 

As  the  earth  wdien  leaves  are  dead. 

As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 

As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 

Boses  for  a  matron’s  head, 

Violets  for  a  maiden  dead. 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  be  : 

On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 

Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 

Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 

The  longer  poems,  from  which  we 
have  made  no  extracts,  we  think  less 
interesting,  though  some  of  them, 
and  particularly  the  Triumph  of 
Life,  an  imitation  of  Petrarch's  Tri- 
onfi,  are  written  with  very ,  peculiar 
power  and  originality.  Some  trans¬ 
lations  are  also  included  in  this  vo¬ 
lume,  of  which  the  Scenes  from 
Goethe’s  Faust,  and  Calderon's  **  Ma- 
gico  Prodigioso,"  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting. 
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SCOTS  JUOICATCRB  BlI.I., 

Entitulcd,  An  Art  for  ihejteitrr  regulating  the  Forms  oj  Process  in  the 

Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland. 

I.  VIEWS  OF  GOVEUNMENT. 


“  If  it  were  iwssible,  by  proixr  regulations,  to  remove  these  evils,”  a  “  new  eha. 
racter  would  !x*  given  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  favourable  to  the 
litigants,  honourable  to  the  Judges,  and,  in  time,  attbrding  etfectual  relief  to  the 
Court  of  ultimate  Appeal.”— //cywr/  of  Mr  Cleghorn — Ai'pcndtx^  p.  76. 


The  public  are  aware  that  the 
present  system  of  the  forms  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  in  Scotland  has 
I)€cn  almost  entirely  regulated,  since 
the  Union,  by  Acts  of  Sederunt.  It 
is  undeniable  that  great  abuses  now 
exist.  They  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by 
the  extraordinary  number  of  appeals 
from  Scotland,  in  comparison  with 
those  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Some  think  that  all  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
Bench  ;  others,  that  “  the  principal 
point  is,  that  Government  shall  do 
its  duty  by  giving  us  learned,  expe¬ 
rienced,  anil  conscientious  Judges, 
who  have  not  to  learn  their  law  on 
the  Bench.” — (  Ojnnion  of  Mr  For~ 
spth,  Advocate,  p.  116.^  All  are 
agreed  that  our  forms  of  process 
“  stand  in  need  of  some  improve¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  of  some  alteration,” 
and  that  “  there  never  can  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  than  the  present, 
for  discussing  and  ascertaining  what 
arc  the  improvements  or  alterations 
most  proiKT  to  be  adopted,  and  how 
they  can  be  most  effectually  earned 
into  execution.” — ( Opinion  of  Mr 
Sa  inton,  JC.  S.J 

This  subject  originated  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Afterwards,  the  Act  of  4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  85,  “  to  the  intent  that 
salutary  regulations  should  be  made 
and  established,”  authorised  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  forms  of  process  in  the 
('ourts  of  Scotland,  and  appeals  in 
the  House  of  J^rds.  The  Presidents 
of  the  Session,  Exchequer,  and  Jury 
Courts, — two  Ordinary  Judges  of  !the 
Court  of  Session, — one  of  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer,— the  Lord  Advocate 
and  Solicitor-General, — two  Masters 
in  Clianccry,— two  English  Barris¬ 
ters,— two  Scots  Advocates, — and  one 


Principal  Clerk  of  Session,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioners ;  and  Royal 
instructions  were  issued  to  those 
Commissioners.  The  opinions  of  se¬ 
veral  eminent  and  learned  persons  in 
Scotland  were  taken.  Those  opi¬ 
nions,  in  an  Appendix,  and  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioners,  have  been 
printed.  An  Act  of  Parliament  has 
been  since  introduced,  which,  after  a 
considerable  struggle,  was  got  post¬ 
poned  till  next  Session,  in  order  to 
afford  the  |>eople  of  Scotland  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  their  opinions. 
This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  although  nothing  more 
than  what  the  people  were  entitled 
to  expect,  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  more  liberal  than  any  measure 
established  by  the  Acts  of  Sederunt 
of  the  Scotch  Judges  since  the  Union, 
as  to  any  of  which  it  was  never 
thought  necessary  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
“  no  measure  since  the  Union  has 
been  set  on  foot,  which  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  more  important  re¬ 
sults  to  Scotland  than  this  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  no  Scotsman  can  await  the 
resolutions  which  may  be  adopted, 
without  the  most  anxious  solicitude.” 
— f  Opinion  of  Mr  Pat,  Robertson, 
Advocate.) 

While  appeals  are  competent  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  decided  by 
an  English  Judge,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  anticipate,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  the  Scotch  forms  and  principles 
of  law  must  be  assimilated  to  those 
in  England.  From  a  conviction  that 
the  English  system,  upon  the  whole, 
is  lietter  adapted  for  dispatch,  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  than  the  Scots  system,  and  that 
the  motle  of  administering  justice  in 
England  has  been  attended  with 
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hajppitr  effects  in  raising  the  public 
spirit,  and  increasing  the  happiness 
of  the  productive  and  most  intercst- 
iog  classes  of  the  people,  than  in  any 
other  country,  we  cordially  approve 
of  the  speedy  introduction  of  the 
English  system  into  Scotland.  No 
doubt,  there  are  defects  in  the  English 
system  ;  and,  in  many  rcs])ects,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  the  Scots  are 
decidedly  superior  to  those  in  England. 
But  we  are  not  blind  admirers  of  the 
many  abuses  which  exist  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system.  These  must  be  attack¬ 
ed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The 
abuses  in  both  systems  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  best  forms  and 
principles  of  the  two  systems  adopt¬ 
ed.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being 
under  one  Sovereign  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  intercourse  becoming 
greater  every  day  between  every  part 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  necessary, 
^especially  to  the  commercial  and  ma¬ 
ritime  classes,  that  one  set  of  laws 
■pd  forms  should  be  observed  in 
every  Court  of  his  Majesty's  domi¬ 
nions.  There  arc,  no  doubt,  preju¬ 
dices  in  Scotland  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  system.  But  that 
which  Government  has  already  ef¬ 
fected,  and  has  in  contemplation, 
with  respect  to  the  systems  of  the 
excise  and  customs,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  navigation  laws,  demon- 
•trates  the  practicability  of  introdu¬ 
cing  one  uniform  system  in  our  laws 
and  courts. 

It  seems  impossible  to  peruse  the 
Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Royal  in- 
atructions  to  the  Commissioners,  wi  th- 
out  being  convinced  that  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  Government  have 'conferred  a 
material  boon  on  Scotland^  by  order¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  into  the  existing 
grievances  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done.  This  report  is 
one  important  step.  But 
pw^we  trust  that  Government  and  the 
Legislature  will  go  farther,  and  gra¬ 
dually  assimilate  the  jurisdictions, 
practical  forms,  and  principles  of  the 
laws  of  (>reat  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies.  Quam  forniam  non 
fiolum  in  hac  regia  urbe,  sed  etiam  in 
omnibus  nostris  provinciis,  (etsi  prop- 
V  ter  imperitiain  forte  aliter  celebra- 
:  ^  tur,)  obtinere  censemus ;  cum  necesse 
^  ait,  omnes  provincias  caput  omnium 
^rDostrarum  civitatum,  id  cst,  banc 


regiam  urbem  ej  usque  observantiam 
sequi."  (Justinian,  L.  iv.,  t.  11., 
§  7.)  The  same  forms  and  rules 
should  obviously  be  observed  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  at  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  J  udicature. 

Previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
different  rules  prevailed  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  appeals  to  Paris,  where  a 
different  rule  was  observed,  were 
endless.  But  the  French  Code  es¬ 
tablished  one  set  of  rules  as  well  for 
the  Capital  as  for  the  Provinces,  and 
thus  appeals  became  almost  unne¬ 
cessary.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  not  yet,  perhaps,  sufficiently  free 
from  prejudices  to  ajiprcciate  the  be¬ 
neficial  consequences  to  our  former 
enemies  of  such  a  measure.  But  a 
similar  measure  in  this  country 
seems  urgently  called  for,  the  Scotch 
and  British  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
Acts  of  Sederunt,  having  become  so 
voluminous.  The  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  the  supreme  and  highest 
court  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
cannot  be  enrployed  with  more  dig¬ 
nity  and  utility  than  in  framing  one 
set  of  rules,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature,  and  equally  applicable 
to  the  supreme  and  inferior  judica¬ 
tories. 

The  Royal  instructions  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
Scotch  practice.  If  these  instructions 
were  not  prepared,  in  the  first  iiv- 
stance,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  El¬ 
don,  they  at  least  seem  to  embrace 
many  of  the  remarks  which  that 
eminent  Judge,  (whose  judgments 
have  given  very  general  satisfaction 
in  Scotland)  was  in  the  course  oc¬ 
casionally  of  making. 

One  great  evil  in  the  practice  of 
the  Scotch  Courts  is  the  loose  jumble 
of  matters  of  fact,  equity,  and  law  ; 
and  even  the  Lord  (Chancellor  had 
great  difficulty,  sometimes,  in  disco¬ 
vering  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  of  Session  turned  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  grounds.  Two  of  the 
Scotch  Judges  have  been  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  givingthereasonsof  their  judg¬ 
ments  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
general  practice  certainly  has  been 
to  frame  the  interlocutors  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Judges  with  great  loose, 
ness.  This  practice  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
require  an  amendment^  more  espc- 
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daily  as  tlie  Kii};Ubh  Jiulges  arc  so 
celebrated  for  tlie  clear  ex]>osition 
which  they  arc  in  the  practice  of 
giving  of  the  principles  and  reasons 
of  their  decisions. 

II.  SCOTS  ACTS  OF  SEDF.KU NT. 

••  It  ia  the  best  law  which  allows  least  discretion 
to  the  .ludfte,  and  the  best  Judfje  who  al'ows  least 
to  hiniMjK.*'— Opinion  oj  ImuI  LhanCi-llot  UAt'OX. 

'riicre  are  many  clauses  in  the  new 
bill,  which,  it  must  he  admitted, 
would  introduce  some  salutary  im¬ 
provements  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  lint  still  it  appears  sur¬ 
prising,  that  after  taking  the  opinions 
of  so  many  eminent  and  learned  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
range  of  abuses  in  our  courts  of  law, 
that  so  little  should  he  comprehended 
in  the  new  hill,  and  such  defective 
and  objectionable  measures  proposed 
for  the  benetit  and  approbation  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  If  the  authors 
of  those  measures  have  the  ambition 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
immortal  honour,  they  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  entitling  themselves 
to  be  numbered  among  the  foun¬ 
ders  and  institutors  of  laws,*’  by 
proi>osing  wise,  comprehensive,  and 
really  beneticial  measures,  for  the 
double  object  of  relief  to  the  Judges, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Ihit  the  proposed  bill  appears,  in 
many  respects,  radically  defective, 
and  not  such  as  is  calculated  to 
give  much  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Scotland.  If  so,  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  would  act  prudently  and 
wisely,  if  they  were,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  to  withdraw  the  bill 
at  present,  and  to  frame  a  new  bill 
altogether,  which  should,  by  a  set 
of  plain  and  obvious  rules,  regulate, 
by  legislative  enactments,  the  whole 
forms  of  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  from  the  hcgiuniiiff  of  the  action 
till  the  ^decree  is  obtained,  and  put  in 
execution,  by  seizing  the  estate  and 
effects  or  jx^rson  of  the  debtor. 

1  he  great  and  leading  object  of 
this  bill  seems  merely  to  be,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  more  skilful  manner  of 
prcftarin^r  causes  for  judgment,  and 
thereby  saving  trouble  to  the  Judges 
«»f  Seotlaml,  and  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Knglaii,!.  Hut  almost  all  the 
Seotch  Acts  of  Setleruni,  at  least  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  principle,  in  so  far  as. the 


Scotch  Judges  and  their  clerks  were 
concerned  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  wc  will 
not  say  correctly,  that  these  Acts 
originally  introduced  and  sanctioned 
almost  ail  the  abuses  in  the  forms  cf 
proceedings,  and  the  high  dues  oi 
Court  levied  from  the  suitors,  for  bc'- 
hoof  of  the  clerks  of  Court,  and 
clerks  of  the  Judges,  of  which,  and 
the  expenses  of  process,  the  people 
of  Scotland  now  so  generally  and 
justly  complain.  Every  regulation 
which  has  for  its  object  the  saving 
of  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  Jiulges 
and  their  clerks,  and  the  clerks  of 
Court,  will  no  doubt  be  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 

But  while  ibis  is  conceded,  we 
humbly  presume  to  observe,  that  it 
is  no  less  necessary  that  regulations 
should  be  enacted  by  Parliament, 
the  principle  of  which  shall  be  the 
diminution  of  the  fees  of  Court,  and 
of  the  expenses  of  the  whole  forms 
of  process  and  writs  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  Scotland  ;  that 
•the  Scotch  Judges  themselves  should 
also  shew  some  deference  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public,  and  an  intelligent 
profession ;  and  that  their  duties  * 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
their  proper  functions — the  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Bacon  authoritatively,  and  it 
would  now  seem  prophetically,  said. 
Let  not  ‘‘  their  decrees  go  forth  si¬ 
lently  ;  but  the  Jud^s  render  the 
reasons  of  their  opinion,  and  that  pub- 
Help,  and  in  a  circle  of  bi/sianders  ; 
so  that  irhat  is  truly  unfettered  in  the 
power  MAY  YET,  BY  NOTORIETY  ANU 
OPINION,  BE  CIRCUMSCRIBED.’*  TllC 

Act  of  Parliament, — the  Royal  in¬ 
structions, — the  reports  of  the  late 
and  former  Commissioners, — and  the 
Appendix  to  the  last  Report,  bring 
before  the  public,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
defects  and  faults  of  the  forms  and 
practice  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  and 
shew  whether  the  precepts  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  been  always  observed, 
even  by  the  Judges. 

But  the  proposed  bill  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  clause — 1,  To  abolish  the 
fee- fund  dues ;  2,  For  the  avowed 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  expenses 
of  process  ;  3,  For  abolishing  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  signet  summonses, 
arrestments,  inhibitions,  homings, 
poindings,  and  captions,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  a  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
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pcnsiVC  set  of  writs;  It  is  pro- 
j>C8e(l  that  the  Jury  Court  shall  not 
only  be  continued  as  a  separate  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  the  Judges  and  its 
jurisdiction  increased, with,  no  doubt, 
suitable  salaries  to  those  Judges,  and 
to  additional  olficers  or  clerks  of 
court ;  that  maritime  causes  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it,  and  the  Admiralty  juris¬ 
diction  and  court — the  best-rigulated 
and  the  cheapest  of  the  Supreme 
Courts — virtually  abolished  ;  5,  The 
prize  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Admi¬ 
ralty  Court  is  to  be  translerred  to  the 
En^rhsh  Admiralty  Court :  0,  More¬ 
over,  tlie  forms  of  process  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  and  Inferior  Courts,  now  and 
in  all  time  coniiiifr^  are  to  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  Acts  of  Sederunt  of  the  Scotch 
Jud 

The  forms  of  process,  in  the  Scotch 
CouitsonW,  seem,  more  especially 
since  the  I’nion,  to  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  regulated  by  the  Acts  of  Sederunt 
of  the  Judges.  ^V’^helher  or  not  the 
Legislature  even  ought,  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Ihitish  consti¬ 
tution,  to  delegate  its  legislative 
•powers  and  proper  functions  to  ir¬ 
responsible  Judges,  who  arc  equally 
independent  of  the  crown  and  of 
'  public  opinion,  may,  without  the  im¬ 
putation  of  tile  slightest  disrespect  or 
dissatisfaction,  be  fairly  doubted. 
Certain  it  is,  that  those  Acts  of  Sede¬ 
runt,  after  the  experience  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years,  have  not  had  the 
desired  effect.  If  they  have  not  in¬ 
troduced  or  sanctioned  many  abuses, 
and  the  present  heavy  dues  of  court 
and  enormous  cxpences  of  process, 
they  have  at  least  become  so  volumi¬ 
nous,  that  they  are  seldom  read,  and 
of  course  are  little  known  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates,  agents,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  or  even  to  the  Judges  them¬ 
selves  :  and  how  excellent  soever 
these  acts  in  themselves  may  be,  they 
(it  is  alleged  by  many  individuals  of 
considerable  experience)  are  liable 
to  the  following  objections: — 

(1.)  The  legislative  functions  and 
powers  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
and  delegated  to  those  who  adminis¬ 
ter  the  laws.  Lord  Chancellor  Ba¬ 
con  long  ago  observed,  that  The 
power  of  svpplyingf  or  extending,  or 
limiting  the  laws,  is  not  very  distant 
from  the  power  of  making  them.’" 

(2.)  The  Scotch  Acts  of  Sederunt 
arc  little  known,  and  seldom  pur¬ 


chased  or  read.  Lord  Criiigletie,  in 
his  lleport,  truly  obvserves,  “  Indeed, 
many  of  the  practitioners  arc  unac¬ 
quainted  with  tliesc  Acts,  as  they  arc 
not  printed  and  sold  by  the  book¬ 
sellers  till  a  consideruble  time  after 
they  are  enacted.  1  therefore  think, 
that  the  regulations  1  have  proposed, 
if  they  be  thought  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  radical  amend¬ 
ments  which  may  be  made,  ought  to 
be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament ^  as 
were  those  introduced  in  1G72  and 
1(>95.” 

(3.)  The  Scotch  Acts  of  Sederunt 
might,  with  as  much  coiUroul  of 
public  opinion,  issue  from  the  (>on- 
clavc  of  ivoinc  or  the  l>ivan  of  Con¬ 
stantinople;  For  although  the  people 
may  petition  Parliament,  and  pub¬ 
licly  express  their  opinions,  without 
danger,  on  any  measure  under  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament,  they  have 
no  power  whatever  of  stating  their 
opinions,  while  tlie  expediency  of 
Acts  of  Sederunt  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  robing  room,  with  shut 
doors,  or  elsewhere.  After  the  Acts 
of  Sederunt  arc  once  issued,  it 
might  be  construed  into  disrespect 
and  contempt^  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Judges  impeaching  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  those  Acts  ;  an  experiment, 
indeed,  which,  it  is  said,  no  coun¬ 
sel  or  agent  of  cliaractcr  or  cal¬ 
culation,  (with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  imprudent,  or  alleged  insane 
individuals,)  or  even  the  public  bo¬ 
dies  connected  with  the  College  of 
Justice,  would  venture  to  make. 
The  people  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Acts  of  Sederunt  are  concocted,  or 
whether  the  Judges  consider  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  consult,  as  their 
Privy  Councillors,  even  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  or  Solicitors  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Courts.  1 1  is  reported,  that 
the  latter  body,  some  time  ago,  in¬ 
timated  a  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  progress  of  Acts  of  Sederunt ; 
but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
application  ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  Society  and  the  public  know 
nothing  of  die  progress  or  concoction 
of  these  Acts  till  passed. 

(4.)  Regulations  formed  in  this 
manner  may  have  the  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  of  placing  the'Judges  in  odium 
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with  their  fellow-suhjects,  anil  hring- 
ing  the  very  aihuinistration  of  jus¬ 
tice  itself  into  sus])icion.  These  are 
efVects  which  no  Scotsman,  or  lover 
of  his  country,  would  imagine  even  to 
be  |H)ssible,  without  regret. 

lint  whether  these,  and  other  ob¬ 
jections  which  might  he  stated,  are 
well  or  ill  founded,  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  that  the  present  bill  proposes 
still  to  deU'gate  to  the  Scotch  Jud¬ 
ges  to  regulate,  by  .Vets  of  Sederunt, 
not  only  the  new  forms  of  process 
before  the  C’ourt  of  Session,  the  Jury, 
Admiralty,  and  Inferior  Courts,  but 
to  regulate  these  forms  in  all  time 
i'oniiug'. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  highly 
inexpedient  that  the  Judges  ought 
to  be  required,  or  permitted,  to  per¬ 
form  the  proiK*r  functions  of  Legis¬ 
lators  ; — that  the  whole  Acts  of  Se¬ 
derunt  ought  to  be  abolished  ; — that 
regulations  proposing  to  embrace  the 
better  regulation  of  the  whole  forms 
of  process,  and  all  kinds  of  judicial 
writs,  should  be  prepared,  submitted 
to  Parliament  and  the  country  at 
larf^e^  and  calmly  and  deliberately 
considered,  and  publicly  discussed, 
and  finally  enacted,  not  by  Acts  of 
Seilerunt,  but  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
“  Let  the  contradictory  laws,’*  says 
Lord  Bacon,  be  revised  and  exa¬ 
mined  “  by  i>ersons  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
assemblies,  that  what  is  approved  of 
may  be  cstablisheil  and  fixed  by  suff¬ 
rage  and  “  in  law's  of  an  ordinary 
and  i>olitical  kind,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  no  one  takes  advice  of 
lawyers  (advocates),  but  trusts  to  his 
own  interpretation,  every  thing  ought 
to  be  unfolded  more  at  large,  and 
|K)inteil  out,  as  it  were,  to  the  vulgar 
apprehension.” 

The  regulatioiis  of  our  forms  of 
process  by  legislative  enactments 
would  have  this  important  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  w’ould  be  printed  at 
the  public  expense, — known  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  every  part  of  His  iMajes- 
ty  s  dominions, — and  treated  by  the 
]>wplc,  including  the  profession, 
with  suitable  respect  and  observance ; 
whereas  Acts  of  Sederunt,  how  excel¬ 
lent  soever  their  objects  or  rules  may 
be,  arc  not  printed  at  the  public  cx- 
|X*nsc,  so  far  as  we  know  •  they  are, 
ihereforo,  seldom  purchasctl,  or  read 
—consequently  not  generally  known 


—and  of  course  disregarded,  not- 
withstanding  of  any  eulogiums  in 
their  favour,  or  harsh  compulsitors 
by  the  Judges,  to  enforce  their  ob¬ 
servance. 

In  submitting  objections  to  the 
Scotch  Acts  of  Sederunt,  we  have  no 
intention  of  attributing  any  blame 
personally  to  the  present  Judges,  st- 
veral  of  whom  cordially  wish  these 
Acts  abolished.  Hie  present  Judges 
are  not  responsible  for  the  Acts  of 
their  predecessors,  who  may  also  have 
been  actuated  by  the  best,  although, 
as  experience  has  proved,  mistaken 
intentions.  \Vc  look  to  the  tendency 
of  Acts  of  Sederunt,  as  it  may  affect 
not  only  the  Judges,  the  profession, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  the 
due  administration  of  justice ;  and 
in  every  point  of  view,  we  humbly 
conceive  that  all  the  existing  Acts  of 
Sederunt  should  he  repeated,  and  the 
ftowers  of' the  Scotch  Judges,  to  enact 
any  new  Acts  of  Sederunt,  for  ever 
abolished  by  the  IjCgislature* 


III.  SIGNET  SUMMONSES  AND  W'illTS. 

“  It  appears  to  us  an  important  object  to  facili- 
Uitc  the  atlniinlslration  of  justice,”  and  to  “  relieve 
it  of  every  suiwrUuous  charge.”  Third  Report  0/ 
Commtsgioncrs  in  ISIS. 

'SVe  have  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  one  of  the  greatest 
abuses  w  hich  exists  in  the  Scotch  forms 
— the  present  motle  of  bringing  par¬ 
ties  into  Court,  and  enforcing  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Judges ;  that  is,  the  present 
system  of  signet  summonses,  letters 
of  suspension  and  advocation,  hom¬ 
ings,  captions,  and  other  writs  pass¬ 
ing  the  Signet.  The  whole  of  these 
writs,  it  seems  sufficiently  obvious, 
require  to  be  reformed,  if  not  totally 
abolished.  The  superfluous  and  un¬ 
necessary  expenses  of  such  writs 
form  rne  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
oppressive  taxes  upon  the  lieges,  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Judges,  in  their  characters  of 
Legislators,  or  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates,  have  never  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  reformation  or  ameiid- 
uietit  of  this  abuse.  It  is  left  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Society  of  Wri¬ 
ters  to  the  Signet,  who  are  interested 
in  supporting  and  maintaining  the 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Scotland.  The  J udges,  indeed, 
by  some  of  their  late  judgments, 
seem  to  have  taken  this  monopoly 
under  their  special  protection.  The 
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Solicitors,  aiul  other  practitioners,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  sufficient  participation 
in  this  gainful  trade,  to  prevent  them 
'from  making  any  complaint.  It  will, 
therefore,  de|iend  upon  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  mercantile  and  maritime  classes, 
whether  Parliament  shall  be  moved 
to  abolish  or  reform  this  system. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  the 
former  and  last  Commissioners,  from 
a  delicacy,  perhaps,  to  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  have  neither  made  any 
inquiry,  nor  reported  to  Parliament 
any  opinion  on  this  very  important 
subject.  Hence  there  is  no  provision 
on  the  subject  in  the  new  bill,  al¬ 
though  falling  within  the  compass  of 
the  inquiry,  of  the  last  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  the  professed  object  of  the 
new  bill. 

The  Commissioners  in  1818,  in- 
dec*d,  admit  that  they  had  not  made 
the  necessary  inquiry,  and  were  not 
prepared  to  state  any  opinion  as  to 
.  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  more 
direct  and  simple  form  of  personal 
execution.’*  But  with  respect  to  the 
.decrees  of  Sheriffs  for  sums  to  the 
amount  of  £.40,  those  Commission- 
•  ers  reported  that  signet  homings  and 
captions  were  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  Sheriffs,  like  those  of 
Magistrates  of  Royal  Burghs,  should 
be  an  effectual  warrant  to  poind  or 
imprison,  “  without  any  previous  in- 
.  terpositioii  of  the  Supreme  Court.’* 
Their  recommendation  to  this  extent 
has,  however,  been  hitherto  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  Legislature.  But  the 
reasons  in  support  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation,  stated  by  the  Commissioners, 
sufficiently  shew  the  expediency  of 

abolishing,  in  all  cases,  signet  writs, 
and  substituting  a  more  simple  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  bringing  ac¬ 
tions  into  court,  and  putting  decrees 
into  execution. 

Although  there  is  a  quarto  volume 
of  the  forms  of  the  different  writs 
passing  the  Signet,  we  conceive  they 
may  be  resolved  chiefly  into  two 
clas.scs :  1,  Summonses  and  arrest¬ 
ments,  and  inhibitions  thereon  ;  and, 
2,  Arrestments,  inhibitions,  hom¬ 
ings  and  poindings,  and'  captions, 
following  upon  decrees. 

1.  Summonses. 

In  England,  a  person  is  generally 
cited  to  appear  in  Court  by  a  short 


writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  and  after 
citation  and  appearance  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  in  ('ourt,  the  cause  of  action  is 
explained  by  the  plaintiff,  in  a  Je- 
claration.  Anciently,  a  similar  prac¬ 
tice  existed  in  Scotland.  In  virtue 
of  the  Act  14.>7,  c.  62,  a  brieve  w’a.s 
obtained  from  Chancery,  (“  the  Kinges 
Chaf)/>el,*')  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
call  “  the  parties  before  the  Lordes 
of  Session,”  to  answer  to  a  matter  to 
be  then  laid  against  them.  So  late  as 
1672,  the  practice  of  engrossing  in 
the  summons  a  full  statement  of  the 
facts  and  the  conclusions,  was  un¬ 
known.  This  practice  continued  till 
1723,  when  the  >V’’riters  to  the  Signet 
obtained  an  Act  of  Sederunt  direct¬ 
ing  the  declaration  and  conclusions 
to  be  embodied  in  the  summons,  and 
a  copy  served  on  the  defender.  F roin 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Justice  in  1537  till  1723,  therefore, 
it  appears  that  blank  summonses  W'ere 
used.  The  same  practice  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Admiralty  and  Teind 
Courts. 

The  modern  practice  of  embody¬ 
ing  a  full  statement  in  the  summons 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  chiefly 
to  secure  a  monopoly  to  the  Writers 
to  the  Signet.  It  appears  to  have  no 
other  recommendation.  But  by  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1800,  the  Solicitors  were  found  en¬ 
titled  to  a  share  in  the  monopoly. 

The  Scotch  practice,  h o wever,ough  t , 
on  general  grounds,  to  be  assimilated 
as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  remedy  seems  easy,  and 
would  be  attended  with  very  benefi¬ 
cial  consequences.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  have  either  brieves  or  short 
summonses.  If  the  last  are  preferred, 
let  any  statements,  or  averments  of 
facts,  be  excluded,  and  the  summons 
confined  shortly  to  the  name  of  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant, — the  amount 
of  the  debt, — the  conclusions, — and 
the  warrant  of  citation.  Of  this  no 
amendment  should  ever  be  permit¬ 
ted.  The  facts  on  which  the  sum¬ 
mons  is  founded  should  be  stated 
without  argument  separately,  in  a 
declaration,  and  served  on  the  de¬ 
fender  along  with  citation.  The  war¬ 
rant  of  citation  should  be  in  a  print¬ 
ed  form,  as  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Teind  Courts,  and  contain  warrant 
also  to  arrest  and  inhibit,  and  in  that 
state  should  pass  the  Signet  blank, 


^  Ijocfi- 

!)ut  be  always  libellcil  before  service, 
or  using  arrestment  or  inhibition. 
'I'be  arrestment  or  inhibition  shouhl 
fall  to  the  ground,  unless  the  suin- 
Tuons  were  lodged  with  the  (Uerk  of 
Court,  on  expiry  of  the  imlucirv.  A 
copy  of  the  summons  and  executions, 
as  an  inhibition  recorded  in  the  re¬ 
cord  of  inhibitions,  like  a  copy  of  a 
petition  for  sequestration,  should  be 
a  sufficient  inhibition.  Mr  Forsyth, 
Advocate,  who  has  perhaps  bad  more 
practice,  and  is  better  skilled  in  Scots 
forms  than  any  other  counsel  now 
at  the  Bar,  concurs  substantially  in 
approving  of  this  plan.  “  lleturn 
(says  he,  App.  p-  148.,)  to  blank 
writs,  or  writs  of  style,  shewing  mere¬ 
ly  the  nature  of  the  demand,  l^et 
the  ])leadings  in  ('ourt  begin  with  a 
dedaniiiont  or  elaim  by  the  pursuer, 
stating  his  case.” 

Si.  Jlorning'Sf  CttpiioiiSf  S;c. 

When  a  decree  is  obtained,  the  ex¬ 
tract  should  have  appended,  in  a 
printed  form,  warrant  to  charge,  ar¬ 
rest,  inhibit,  poind,  and  imprison  ; — 
and  no  separate  letters  of  horning  and 
])oinding,  arrestment,  and  inhibition 
and  caption,  which  are  quite  super¬ 
fluous  and  unnecessary,  should  be 
permitted.  The  unnecessary  and  ex- 
IK-nsive  forms  of  letters  of  suspension 
and  advocation,  which  are  abolished 
in  maritime  causes,  hut  are  carelessly 
intended  by  the  new  bill  to  be  con- 
tinned,  should  in  all  cases  be  abo¬ 
lished. 


nu~b<>» 

The  average  expense  of  raising  and 
executing  signet-letters,  viz.  sum¬ 
mons,  arrestment,  inhibitions,  sus¬ 
pensions,  horning  and  poinding,  and 
caption,  may  he  stated  from  £.  10  to 
£.'^6  upon  each  debt,  although,  per¬ 
haps,  not  exceeding  X.5  or  XMO  in 
amount. 

By  the  new  plan  proposed,  theblank 
warrant  of  citation,  arrestment,  and 
inhibition,  should  cost  about  seven 
shillings,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
of  letters  of  horning,  arrestment,  ^rc. 
would  be  saved,  except  a  trifle  for  re¬ 
cording  an  inbibition  or  charge,  be¬ 
cause  the  warrants  to  arrest,  poind, 
&c.  would  be  contained  in,  and  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  original  decree. 

If,  again,  these  extracts  and  the 
copy  for  the  record  were  allowed,  as 
in  the  Jury  Court,  to  be  prepared  by 
the  agents  themselves,  one  extractor 
might  sign  all  the  extracts  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  thus  the  whole 
exjiense  of  the  absurd  establishnteiU 
of  so  many  extractors  might  be  saved. 

The  only  objection  to  the  econo¬ 
mical  plan  proposed,  is  the  vested 
interest  of  the  VV’'ritcrs  to  the  Signet. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  all  the  compensation  which  they 
could  fairly  claim  would  be  very 
trifling.  But  their  claims  of  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  no  obstacle  to 
such  a  national  benefit.  Let  the  Ba¬ 
rons  of  Exchequer  be  empowered  to 
examine  these  claims,  and  to  sustain 
them  in  so  far  as  may  be  just. 


•  How  sweet  a  little  s|n>t  is  here  ! 

Whu\l  think, 'mid shnjKdess  hills  so  drear, 
To  meet  wdih  such  a  scene  ? 

It  seems  some  fairy  solitude. 

Where  elves  resort  in  lightsome  mood. 
To  s(K)rt  'mong  C(q)ses  g^reen. 

llow  calm  the  little  lake  doth  lie, 
lleHecting  the  soft  Summer  sky, 

One  sheet  of  azure  hue  ! 

And,  raising  their  round  heads,  are  seen 
The  wtXKled  isles  of  softest  green. 

Amid  the  waters  blue. 

Dark  woods  hemm'd  round  on  every  side, 
And  tow'ring  hills  extended  wide, 

Shut  out  the  world  unknown ; 

No  human  footstep  presses  here ; 

The  wild  fowl  and  the  dappled  deer 
Make  the  lone  spot  their  own. 


O,  from  loath'd  scenes  of  selfish  strife. 
Where  dulness  chills  the  springs  of  life, 
How  gladly  I’d  retreat 
To  this  embow'ring  solitude, 

Where  no  vain  cares  or  w'rongs  old  rude 
The  tranquil  mind  to  fret  ! 

All  day,  among  the  willows  green, 

I’d  muse  upon  the  varied  scene 
In  soothing  reverie ; 

The  deer  would  pass  me  tamely  hy  ; 
The  wild  drake  on  his  w'ebb'd  oars  lie, 
Not  timorous  of  me. 

And  w'hen  at  eve  far  to  the  woods. 

The  heron,  angler  of  the  floods. 

Slow  soaring  took  his  flight; 

I'd  cross  the  blue  lake  in  my  skiff. 

To  the  lone  cot  beside  the  cliff’, 

And  dream  of  bliss  all  night ! 


C. 
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ON  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


A  SPECTATOR,  placed  on  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  sees  around 
him  a  certain  limited  jmrtion  of  its 
surface,  and  this  portion  is  called  the 
vvnhte  horizon  of  that  place.  If  the 
spectator  advances  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  his  first  position,  in  any 
direction,  either  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,  he  will  have  an  entirely 
new  visible  horizon,  which  will  not 
contain  any  one  of  the  objects  which 
were  seen  in  his  first  position.  By 
advancing  still  farther,  he  will  have 
another  visible  horizon,  filled  again 
with  fresh  objects,  and  bounded  by 
a  different  portion  of  the  earth.  If 
the  earth  were  perfectly  globular, 
the  *  boundaries  of  all  these  visible 
horizons  would,  in  every  position, 
be  circles  ;  but  as  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  visible  ho¬ 
rizons,  except  when  the  spectator  is 
at  either  of  the  poles,  will  be  ellipses. 
Now  the  perpetual  change  of  objects 
in  the  visible  horizon  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  from  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth's  surface,  considered  as  a 
pUme  of  indefinite  extent ;  for  even 
nom  the  highest  mountains  in  one  of 
the  horizons,  we  cannot  see  the  ob¬ 
jects  contained  in  the  other.  1 1  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  the  surface  of  the 
’earth  is  not  plane,  but  convex  ;  and 
since  this  change  in  the  visible  hori¬ 
zon  takes  place  equally,  as  to  obser¬ 
vation,  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
which  has  been  visited,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  conclude  that  the  earth  is 
round.  When  the  visible  horizon  is 
composed  wholly  of  sea,  we  have  oc- 
cular  proof  of  the  earth's  convexity. 
As  a  ship  comes  in  sight,  the  top  of 
the  mast  first  appears,  while  the 
hull  and  the  sails,  at  least  the  lower 
parts  of  them,  are  invisible.  We 
next  perceive  more  of  the  rigging, 
and,  as  she  approaches,  the  whole  of 
the  vessel  rises,  as  it  were,  above  the 
horizon,  or  above  the  convexity  of 
the  sea ; — and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  nothing  more  than  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in 
all  directions,  and  raisetl  a  little  far¬ 
ther  from  the  earth’s  centre.  The 
globular  form  of  the  earth  is  still 
more  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  va¬ 
riation  in  the  mid-day  altitudes  of 
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the  sun,  and  the  meridian  altitudes 
of  all  the  other  heavenly  boilies, 
when  seen  from  difterent  parts  of  its 
surface,  or  in  difterent  latitudes ;  and 
this  variation,  when  accurately  ob¬ 
served  at  two  places,  whose  distance 
is  known,  or  which  we  can  measure, 
enables  us  to  determine,  with  great 
accuracy,  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  when  mea¬ 
suring  the  meridional  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  places,  to  keep  always 
exactly  in  that  meridian  ;  we  may 
deviate  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  which, 
our  measured  distance  between  the 
two  places  will  be  greater  than  the 
true  distance.  We  can  place  upright 
poles,  or  other  objects,  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  which  lies  between  the  two 
places,  in  the  following  manner; 
Let  a  transit  instrument,  at  one  of 
the  places,  be  placed  in  the  meridian, 
by  the  help  of  circumpolar  stars,  or 
otherwise ;  direct  the  telescope  to¬ 
wards  a  distant  object,  some  part  of 
which  is  in  the  meridian.  Upon  this 
object  make  a  mark,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  wire  in  the 
middle  .of  the  telescope  ;  this  point 
will  be  in  the  meridian :  the  same 
kind  of  operation  may  be  made  at 
the  second  station  which  was  made 
at  the  first ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
the  meridian  line  may  be  continued 
as  far  as  we  please.  When  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  places  is 
measured,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  zenith  distances  of  a  star 
situated  on  the  same  meridian,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  measured  dis¬ 
tance,  is  ascertained ;  this  is  what 
astronomers  call  the  measure  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian.  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  two  degrees,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  meridian,  in  two  difterent 
latitudes,  is  sufficient  to  determine 
the  two  axes  of  the  generating  el¬ 
lipse,  and,  consequently,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  be  ellip¬ 
tical.  Several  degrees  have  been 
measured,  in  different  latitudes,  and 
the  remit  of  these  measurements  is, 
that  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth 
is  about  7912  miles  ; — that  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  is  longer  at  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
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a  soliil  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
an  ellipse  about  its  shorter  axis,  and 
that  the  pro\)ortion  of  the  less  axis  is 
to  the  greater  as  300  to  301.  The 
difterence,  however,  in  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  naa- 
•  king  use  of  various  degrees  measured 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  by  col¬ 
lating  them  in  pairs,  was  sufficient 
to  induce  Laplace  to  suspect  that  the 
earth  is  really  not  a  solid  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  terrestrial  meri¬ 
dian  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 
That  illustrious  philosopher  was  led 
to  this  erroneous  conclusion,  partly 
by  making  use  of  the  incorrect  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian  measured  by 
Maupertius  and  his  associates  in  La^)- 
land,  and  some  similar  wrong  results 
given  by  La  Caille,  deduced  from 
measurements  and  experiments  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  partly 
by  an  error  in  his  own  calculations, 
which  affected  his  results.  From 
subsequent  experiments,  however, 
more  accurately  conducted,  it  is  now 
extremely  probable  that  the  earth  is 
a  solid  of  revolution,  and  that  both 
hemispheres  arc  exactly  similar.  The 
degree  in  Lapland  has  been  rc«mea- 
sured,  and  an  error  detected  in  tlie 
old  measurement  of  about  200  fa¬ 
thoms.  Professor  Playfair  ascribed 
the  small  discrepancies,  which  arise 
from  making  use  of  measured  degrees 
in  difierent  places,  to  the  unequal 
density  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  earth  may  be  composed  at  those 
places  near  its  surface,  by  means  of 
which  the  direction  of  gravity  may 
be  disturbed. 

A  homogeneous  fluid,  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  and  revolving  on 
its  axis  in  23  hours,  50  minutes,  4 
seconds,  of  solar  time,  would  be  in 
equilibrio  if  it  had  the  figure  of  an 
oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the  axis  is 
to  the  eouatorial  diameter  as  229  to 
230.  Tnis  is  the  figure  which  New 
ton  ascribed  to  tlie  earth  ;  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  its  figure,  however,  though 
extrcrnely  ingenious,  involved  as¬ 
sumptions  which  prevented  it  from 
being  quite  satisfactory.  A  very  ac¬ 
curate  and  elegant  demonstration  was 
not  long  after  given  by  Maclaurin, 
which  was  afterwards  improved,  and 
rendertHl  more  analytical,  by  CUdraut, 
Kespeciing  Maclaurin's  solution, 
Bossut  makes  the  following  remark : 
“  He  demonstrated,  without  any  of 
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the  gratuitous  suppositions  which 
Newton  had  adopted,  that  if  a  pla¬ 
net,  supposed  to  be  fluid  and  homo¬ 
geneous,  be  composed  of  particles 
which  attract  in  the  ratio  of  their 
masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  their  distances,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  revolves  round  an  axis  in  a 
given  time,  it  will  remain  in  equili¬ 
brium  if  it  have  the  form  of  an  el¬ 
liptic  spheroid,  whatever  may  be  the 
ratio  of  the  axis.  Maclaurin  has  only 
employed  in  his  demonstrations  the 
synthetic  geometry  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  we  regard  his  method  as  a  mas¬ 
ter-piece,  superior  to  any  thing  which 
Arcnimedcs  or  Apollonius  has  left 
us.”  Maclaurin  divided  the  prize 
given  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  with  Euler  and  Daniel  Bernoii- 
illi.  Now,  although.it  was  thus  de- 
inonstratetl  that  the  parts  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  fluid,  (on  which  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  just  described,  w’as  any 
how  induced,)  would  be  in  equilibrio, 
yet  it  was  not  shown  inversely,  that 
whenever  an  equilibrium  takes  place 
in  such  a  fluid  mass,  the  figure  of 
the  mass  must  be  the  oblate  sphe¬ 
roid  in  question.  D' Alembert,  indeed, 
showed  that  there  are  more  spheroids 
than  one,  in  which  the  state  of  equi¬ 
librium  may  be  maintained,  and  this 
result,  though  it  was  not  observed  by 
Maclaurin,  might  easily,  however, 
have  been  inferred  from  his  solution. 
Legendre  afterwards  proved  that  the 
solids  of  equilibrium  must  always 
be  elliptic  spheroids ;  and  that,  in 
general,  there  are  two  spheroids  that 
will  satisfy  the  specified  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  the  mean  density  of  the  eardi,  re¬ 
volving  in  the  space  of  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  4  seconds,  one  of  the  sphe¬ 
roids  is  tliat  above  mentioned,  the 
other  is  one  in  which  the  equatorial 
diameter  is  to  the  polar  as  681  to  1. 
Lajilace  has  added  the  following  li¬ 
mitations.  A  fluid  and  homogeneous 
mass  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  with 
an  elliptic  fi^re,  if  the  time  of  its 
rotation  be  less  than  2  hours,  25 
minutes,  17  seconds.  If  the  time  of 
revolution  be  greater  than  this,  there 
will  always  be  two  elliptic  figures,  or 
spheroids,  and  not  more,  in  which 
an  equilibrium  may  be  maintained. 

1  f  the  earth  be  not  homogeneous, 
but  composed  of  strata  that  increase 
in  density  as  they  approach  the  cen- 
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ire,  it  will  still  be  an  elliptic  sphe¬ 
roid,  but  of  less  oblatcness  than  if  it 
were  homogeneous.  This  was  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Clairaut.  Newton 
fell  into  a  mistake,  by  supposing  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case.  The  greater 
density  of  the  earth,  towards  the 
centre,  is  in  itself  probable ;  but  it 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt,  by  very  accurate  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  diferent  sides  of 
the  mountain  Schchallien,  in  Perth¬ 
shire,  by  the  late  Dr  Maskelyne. 

By  observations  of  the  zenith  dis¬ 
tances  of  stars,  the  difference  of  the 
latitude  of  two  stations  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  mountain  was 
determined.  A  trigonometrical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  mountain  (executed,  we 
have  been  informed,  by  the  late  Reu¬ 
ben  Burrow)  ascertained  the  distance 
between  the  two  stations;  and  thence, 
from  the  known  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  under  that  parallel, 
the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of  the 
two  stations  was  inferred,  and  was 
found  less  by  11.6"  than  by  astro¬ 
nomical  observations.  The  zeniths, 
then,  of  the  stations,  had  been  se- 
ftiatcd  from  each  other  by  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  distance ;  and  this  could  only 
arise  from  the  plummet  on  each  side 
being  attracted  towards  the  body  of 
the  mountain.  From  the  quantity 
of  this  change,  in  direction  of  the 
plummet,  the  ratio  of  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  to  the  attraction  of 
the  whole  earth,  or  to  the  force  of 
mvity,  was  calculated  by  Dr  C. 
Hutton,  and  found  to  be  as  1  to 
17,804.  The  bulk  and  figure  of  the 
mountain  also  being  given,  from  an 
actual  survey,  its  mean  density  was 
found  to  be,  to  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  nearly  as  5  to  9.  The 
mean  density  of  the  earth,  then,  is 
■  nearly  double  the  density  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  Schehallien ; 
which  appears,  again,  to  be  consi¬ 
derably  more  dense  than  the  mean  of 
those  which  form  the  general  exte¬ 
rior  crust  of  the  earth.  From  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  mountain,  made  after¬ 
wards  by  Mr  Playfair,  its  density 
was  ascertained  to  be  greater  than 
Dr  Hutton  had  supposed  it  to  be. 

By  what  Mr  Playfair  could  con¬ 
jecture,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of 
the  whole  would  be  about  2.7  or 
2.8,  one  stratum  being  about  2.4, 


another  about  2.75,  and  some  of  the 
rocks  as  high  as  3,  and  even  3.2.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  appears  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  mean  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  the  mountain  to  be  from 
2.7,  to  2.75,  or  2J.  Now,  f  x 
gives  or  almost  5  ;  that  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  medium 
detisity,  or  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  water,  is  nearly  as  5 
to  1,  or  that  it  is  about  five  times 
the  weight  of  water.” — Huttons 
Tracts,  p.  64.  Vol.  II,  Newton 
thought  it  probable  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  might  be  five  or 
six  times  as  great  as  the  density  of 
water,  and  it  has  now  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  five  times  as  great. 

Since,  therefore,  the  common  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  earth  on  the  surface  there¬ 
of  is  about  twice  as  heavy  as  water, 
and  a  little  lower,  in  mines,  k  found 
about  three  or  four,  or  even  five 
times  more  heavy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  quantity  of  the  whole  matter  of 
the  earth  may  be  five  or  six  times 
greater  than  if  it  consisted  all  of 
water,  especially  as  1  have  showed 
before  that  the  earth  is  about  four 
times  more  dense  than  Jupiter.”— 
Frincipia,  Hook  III.  p,  230. 

Notwithstanding  the  irregularities 
above-mentioned,  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  so  near  to  the  spheroid  of 
equilibrium,  as  to  indicate  either  the 
original  fluidity  of  the  whole  mass, 
or  the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  figure,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeated  waste  and  rcconsolidation  of 
the  parts  near  the  surface.  If  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  was  ever  in 
a  fluid  state,  it  must  have  been  so 
from  the  action  of  heat.  The  inso¬ 
lubility  of  the  greatest  part  of  rocks 
and  minerals  in  water,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  that  fluid  which 
would  be  required  for  dissolving  even 
those  that  arc  soluble,  arc  insupera¬ 
ble  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of 
aqueous  formation.  The  igneous  for¬ 
mation  is  not  subject  to  either  of 
these  difficulties. 

The  spheroidal  figure  may  have 
been  ^adually  acquired,  without 
supposing  the  original  fluidity  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  a  terraqueous  body, 
however  irregular  its  primitive  form, 
the  prominent  parts  are  subject  to 
be,  worn  down ;  and  having  been  thus 
detached,  will  be  carried  to  the  lower 
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parts,  occupied  by  water,  where  they 
will  acquire  a  horizont^  stratiHca* 
tion,  and,  by  certain  mineral  opera* 
tions,  be  afterwards  consolidated  into 
stone ;  such  a  body,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  must  acquire  a  surface  ev^ 
where  at  right-angles  to  the  direction 
of  gravity,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  approximating  to  a  spheroid  of 
equilibrium.  The  natural  history  of 
the  earth  gives  considerable  coun¬ 
tenance  to  these  suppositions,  and 
seems  to  furnish  us  with  a  very  ra¬ 
tional  explanation  of  the  ellipticity 
or  spheroidal  form  belonging  to  the 
eartn,  and  to  the  planets  which  are 
known  to  revolve  about  an  axis.  The 
distribution  of  the  solid  materials  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  will  very 
much  affect  the  nature  of  this  solid ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  figure 
is  acquired  must  probably  prevent 
the  approximation  from  ever  being 
entirely  complete.  The  distribution, 
however,  of  the  materials,  at  any 
considerable  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  must  remsdn  to  us  for  ever  un¬ 
known;  we  have  no  means  of  ex¬ 
amination,  except  by  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  degrees,  the  experiments  on 
pendulums,  or  from  observations 
made  on  the  deviation  of  the  plumb- 
line  from  the  perpendicular  similar 
to  what  has  just  been  described  as 


having  taken  place  at  Schehallien. 
These  latter  observations  ought  to 
be  repeated  on  different  mountains, 
the  interior  construction  of  which  can 
be  ascertained ;  but  the  most  eligible 
method  which  has  ever  yet  been  sug¬ 
gested,  is  that  of  making  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  large  Pyramid  of  Ghi^h, 
in  Egypt,  the  materials  of  which, 
as  well  as  its  exact  figure,  being 
known,  would  render  observations 
made  on  it  particularly  desirable  ; 
especially  as  they  would  afford  certain 
data,  and  reduce  the  calculations, 
which  are  now  extremely  complicated, 
to  admost  nothing.  This  method  was 
recommended  by  Dr  C.  Hutton,  in 
his  last  paper  published  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions  of  London; 
when  that  veteran  declared,  that  if 
ill  health  and  old  age  did  not  prevent 
him,  he  would  make  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  entirely  for  that  purpose*. 
“  On  the  whole,  the  facts  known 
from  observation  agree  in  general 
with  the  theory ;  but  there  are,  in 
the  expression  of  that  theory,  so 
many  quantities  which  are  yet  inde¬ 
terminate,  that  a  perfect  coincidence 
of  the  two  cannot  be  strictly  affirm¬ 
ed  ;  in  fact,  the  business  is  not  yet 
completed;  something  further  still 
remains  for  future  philosophers  to 
accomplish/* 


— 3  bonnet. 


He  is  the  pride  of  Athens !  he  has  fought 
First  in  her  battles ;  he  has  rear'd  her  fanes. 
Restor'd  her  laws,  struck  off  her  galling  chains, 
And  gain'd  the  glory  his  ambition  sought. 

Yet  say  not  he  is  happy ;  see  him  stand 
By  yonder  lifeless  form,  and  on  his  cheek 
Mark  the  big  tear  in  silent  language  speak. 

As  the  gay  flowers  drop  sadly  from  his  hand. 

They  fall  upon  his  last— his  youngest  child,— 
Him  on  whose  sunny  face  ne  lov'd  to  gaze. 
Watching  how  merrily  his  youthful  days 
Were  dancing  on  whilst  all  around  him  smil’d  ;— 
But  he  has  died ; — ^look  on  the  warrior's  brow. 

In  the  fond  father's  heart  there  is  no  Athens  now ! 


H.  G.  B. 


Ab  our  military  and  naval  officers  are  many  of  them  quite  competent  to  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and^  as  Great  Britain  always  aflTcatls  facilities  for  such  experiments,  may 
^  hopes,  that,  before  long,  some  gentleman,  finding  himself  near  the 

make  the  necessary  observations,  and  immortalize  his  name  by  determining 
1  ^  piumb-line,  caused  by  the  Great  Pyramid ;  for,  together  with  this, 

U  dimensions  and  figure,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  matnials  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed,  would  afford  sufficient  date  for  the  solution  of  the  intricate  but  verr  useful 
problem. 
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vPS  April  1818.  came  considerably  attached  to  him  ; 

^Ij^DEAR  FRIEND,  and  the  more  so,  because  1  found  in 

I^Though  1  had  no  desire  to  stay  him  a  considerable  similarity  of  taste. 
'  Wig  at  H— *,  yet  1  did  not  expect  At  our  leisure  hours  we  read  and 
|0  nave/left  it  quite  so  soon :  left  it,  talked  about  our  favourite  authors ; 
Wwever,  I  have,  and  after  another  and  though  he  had  much  less  need 
Mttle  journey,  1  have  arrived  here  in  of  me  than  1  had  of  him,  he  was  evi- 
i^ety,  and  supplied  with  materials  dently  pleased  with  my  company.  In 
sufficient  to  furnish  another  letter  of  this  manner  time  passed  slowly  on ; 
travelling  adventures.  the  day  employed  in  roy  common 

>  But  to  give  you  something  like  a  occupation,  working  along  with  the 
f fl^lar  narrative,  1  must  bemn  where  rest,  and  thinking  on  other  scenes, 
^|||r  last  letter  left  off.  WiUi  a  fixed  and  dearer  friends ;  the  evening  spent 
|Hkrmination  to  perform  my  duty  in  in  reading,  talking  with  my  only 
^^nscientious  manner,  and  with  my  companion,  or  hearing  him  nlay  a  few 
^piier's  strong  warnings  against  eye  tunes  upon  his  fiddle,  whicn  he  often 
Pirvice**  deeply  impressed  upon  my  did  when  he  perceived  me  more  than 
fbdlid,  I  joined  my  companions  in  commonly  inclined  to  sadness ;  and 

I;  and,  along  wiUi  them,  be«  well  he  knew  how  to  wake  a  strain 
e  toils  and  duties  of  that  sta-  concordant  with  my  feelings,  and  lead 
r  life  in  which  Providence  has  my  mind  away  from  iti^lf,  by  tlie 
me.  At  every  interval  of  la«  associations  stirred  by  plaintive  mea- 
every  breat^ng-time,  I  stole  a  sures,  till  the  grief  wmch  I  continued 
utious  scrutinizing  glances  at  to  feel  became  in  itself  a  pleasure, 
mpanions,  anxious  to  observe  Meanwhile  the  weather,  wnich  had 
but  fearful  of  being  myself  been  unsteady,  became  worse  and 
ed.  They  were  all  like  stran*  worse;  the  wind  blew  from  the  north* 
i  me,  and  most  of  them  stran-  east  with  the  most  bitter  keenn^, 
»  one  another  also ;  the  greater  bearing  along,  at  short  intervals,  thick 
bout  middle  age,  and  none  so  drifting  showers  of  snow  and  sleet, 
as  myself.  They  appeared  to  Often,  during  the  showers,  we  cower- 
1  acquainted  witn  mat  world  ed  under  the  feeble  shelter  of  ^e 
was  so  new  to  me ;  and  no-  thin  leafiess  beech-hedges,  looking 
surprised  me  more,  than  the  wistfully  out  for  the  re-app^urance 
id  unembarrassed  manner  with  of  blue-sky^  and  shivering  till  we 
they  talked  to  each  other,  were  unable  to  speak ;  and  always  at 
_  [i,  till  that  yery  day,  they  had  the  **  fair  blinks’*  working  as  fast  as 
jperhaps  never  met*  Some  of  them  possible,  to  acquire  some  warmth, 
accosted  me  in  different  ways,  as  Many  a  thought  of  the  comfortable 
^  their  several  inclinations  led  them ;  fire-side  of  home  did  these  chill  blasts 
one  speaking  upon  any  indifferent  awake  in  my  mind,  while  I  was 
subject;  anower  upon  the  proper  cul-  trembling  at  the  very  heart ;  but 

Iition  of  this  or  the  other  species  of  these  I  kept  to  myself,  as  1  imagin- 
nt ;  a  third,  gaily,  but  1  thought  ed  it  would  be  altogether  di^rac^ul 
elly  and  officiouuy,  bantering  me,  for  me  to  appear  overcome  with  cold, 
ing  how  long  1  had  left  my  roo-  like  a  child.  After  some  dap  of 
r,  and  if  I  was  not  well  speaned**  such  weather,  the  wind  shifted  into 
?  1  shrunk  from  their  familia-  the  south-west,  the  skies  cleared,  the 
r,  and  plied  my  work  with  a  sick  sun  shone  out  bright  and  warm,  and 
rt.  One  young  man,  apparently  the  little  birds  b!^an  to  sing  their 
ut  two  or  three  years  older  than  joyful  notes.  1  felt  the  renovating 
self,  perceived  my  distress,  spoke  influence,* and  my  heart  at  one  time 
.tome  kindly,  and  endeavoured,  by  danced  with  delight,  at  anoth^  melt- 
talking  upon  agreeable  and  diverting  cd  away  in  tender  recollections  of 
subjects,  to  turn  my  mind  from  its  that  home  whence  the  wind  was  now 
melancholy  musings,  and  he  partly  blowing,  whose  whirrings  se^ed 
succeeded.  In  a  short  time  1  b^  to  me  like  the  voice  of  a  friend. 


•  * 


AVliilc  my  miml  was  warmed  with 
these  feelings,  another  rhyming  fit 
eame  upon  me,  and  here  follows  the 
result. 


Skdeheffroru  Xatun\  C^uly 

med  with  TH  maybe  thac  sweet  scenes  o*  youth  sec 
fit  nac  mair, 

□\lows  the 

shuts  my  e’e, 

Where'er  I  may  wander,  where’er  I 
may  dwell, 

Scenes.  Dear,  dear  shall  their  memory  be  ever 

to  me* 


RccoUcciions  of  Youthful  Scenes.  Dear,  dear  shall  their  memory  be  ever 

The  gale  saftly  blaws  frac  the  hills  o*  my  ^ 

hame,  oh  !  the  lang  gaze  o*  my  fond  mo- 

An’  oh  !  how  delightfu’  its  breathings  therms  e’e, 

to  feel !  ^  ,  Sac  tenderly  bent  on  her  w  andering 

While  gently  its  wing  fans  my  cheek  an  . 

my  breast,  l^fy  father’s  voice  struggling  wi’ kindness 

What  fond  recollections  o’er  memory 

steal  I  his  tesom’s  deep  heave  wi’  the  sad 

My  father’s  wee  cot  rises  fresh  on  my  parting  sigh 

view',  gach  glad 'joyous  face,  that  made 

An*  the  lang  ash-tree  soughing  abunc  hame  doubly  dear, 

the  lum*head  ;  dowie  an’  tearfu*  to  see  me  depart  ; 

>Ty  ain  green  sod-seat  by  the  bourtrecs  i  gaze,  an*  that  sigh,  an*  each 

o’erhung,  dear  tvaefu’  face, 

Wi’  their  sweet  milky  blossoms  or  ber-  aye  dwell  in 

rics  sac  red.  jjiy  heart. 

The  clear  caller  spring,  an*  its  pure  rip- 

pling  stream.  Now,  you  must  not  DC  severe  in 

Wi’  a*  hs  wee  islands  o’  cresses  sac  your  criticisms  ujwn  my  poor  verses ; 
green ;  I  cannot  help  it  that  they  are  not 

The  bank  w  here  the  primrose  peeps  mo-  better,  for  they  are  the  best  I  could 
destly  out,  produce,  and  tney  are  true  represen- 

Au’  the  violet  uplifts  to  the  sun  its  blue  tations,  both  of  the  natural  scenery 

?  of  my  dear  home,  and  the  warm 

Where  the  green  woodbine  clings  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

wither’d  tree,  ...  A  few  days  after  the  change  of  the 
While  lU  dark  berry  nods  to  the  whis.  agreeable  iteration 

I'k  1  V  A  ,  weather  which  followed,  1  got  the 

*  mv  hme  ^  situation  some  miles  be- 

In  the  gleamin’,  an’  listen’d  the  cushy,  it  was  consider- 

do’es’  wail setter  in  every  respect  than  that 

.  at  H - ,  it  appeared  to  me  the  most 

The  fields  wi  the  crimson-Upt  gowans  be-  prudent  course  to  accept  it.  Accord- 

A  ’  »  K  .u  ingly  I  again  packed  up  my  little 

2c  ^n‘-  ’  keying  out  a  small  bundle 

Where  I’ve  watch’d  the  wee  nestlings  a’  J®’’  ™"'edjateuse,  tillit  should  come 
gaping  for  food,  to  me  ;  seized  my  “  gude  aik  stick" 

To  frighten  or  herrie  them  laith  wad  I  umbrella,  and  prepared  for 

been:—  my  departure.  Though  I  nad  been 

The  green  spongy  mosses,  where  light-  more  than  a  fortnight  at  H— , 
somcly  waves  yet  I  felt  something  like  grief  or  re- 

Thc  tufted  grass,  white  as  the  swan’s  leaving  it ;  particularly  when 

downy  breast ;  my  only  companion  shook  hands 

Or  the  Crane- burn,  that  twisting,  an’  with  me  affectionately,  and  kindly 
lading,  an  wild,  wished  me  all  manner  of  success  and 

Foaming  bursts  o’er  the  Linn  frac  the  happiness.  I  assure  you  I  felt  con- 
hill .  woody  crest siderably  at  parting  with  bim,  and 

The  thick  branchy  trees  where  I’ve  nestled  out  on  a  new  journey,  alone 


mysel’. 

An’  fpz’d  at  the  scud  o’  the  fast  driv- 
ing  rain. 

There  swinging  an’  rock’d  in  the  wUd 
raving  blast, _ 

Dut  now  thae  young  days  o’  delight 
-  arc  a’  ganc ; 


as  before,  to  mingle  again  amongst 
utter  strangers, — Englishmen,  too,  a 
nation  for  which,  from  my  boyhood, 
I  have  felt  no  small  dislike :  and 
now  to  be  really  going  into  England, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  making  my 
residence  there  for  some  time !  it 
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seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion,  which 
1  bad  not  the  |K)wcr  to  disi)el.  Of¬ 
ten,  in  my  early  youth,  while  I  read 
the  history  of  U’’allace  wight,*' 
have  I  cried  with  grief  and  bitter 
hatred  at  the  **  Southrons,"  and 
wished  for  |X)wer  to  avenge  his  mur¬ 
der  upon  them, — often  longed  for  a 
day  when  the  savage  butcheries  and 
wanton  devastations  committed  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden  would  be  re¬ 
quited  : — and  now  to  feel  myself  ac¬ 
tually  going  to  England,  to  live  a- 
numgst  Englishmen!  I  thought  upon 
it  again  and  again,  and  wondered  how 
I  would  behave  when  there. 

There  was  besides  another  circum¬ 
stance  which  tended  to  wake  feelings 
of  a  peculiar  kind  in  this  journey  ; 
for  above  twenty  miles  I  was  exact¬ 
ly  retracing  the  road  which  1  had 
lately  come  ;  so  that  I  knew  myself 
approaching  nearer  home  every  step, 
yet  knew  that  my  journey  would  not 
lead  me  there.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  strange  it  seemed,  to  be 
travelling  the  very  road  which  led 
homewards,  yet  with  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  conviction  in  my  mind  that  1 
would  not  reach  it :  1  felt  as  one 
iaels  in  a  dream,  when  something  is 
just  within  his  reach  could  he  make 
the  slightest  exertion  ;  but  lie  sees 
the  oly^t  of  his  ardent  wishes  glide 
gilldually  away  from  his  grasp,  with 
the  consciousness  that  a  slight  effort 

on  his  part  would  be  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  yet  feels  an  utter  inability  of 
making  even  that  slight  effort.  Thus 
I  drew  gradually  nearer  and  nearer 
home,  yet  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  1  was  drawing  nearer  the  place 
where  I  must  leave  the  road  which 
leads  home,  unless,  indeed,  I  should 
continue  it,  as  I  could  do,  longed  to 
do,  yet  would  not  do. 

A  little  before  I  reached  that  dread¬ 
ed  place  of  separation,  I  saw  a  young 
man  sitting  by  the  roadside  a  little 
before  me,  as  if  resting  himself.  lie 
lose  as  I  came  forward,  and  accosted 
me  very  civilly  with  a  “  Here's  a  fine 
day."  1  answered,  that  it  was  indeed 
a  fery  good  day  for  travelling ;  he 
imm^ately  asked  me  if  1  could  di- 
roet  him  the  way  to  L  — ■  ?  I  told 
ban  that  I  was  acquainted  with  it, 
but  was  intending  to  go  there  my« 
mlf  that  night,  and  that  if  he  was 
gokig  there,  wc  might  accompany 


each  other.  To  this  he  very  willingly 
agreed,  so  on  we  went  together,  lie 
was  in  person  about  my  own  height, 
but  considerably  stouter,  and  appa¬ 
rently  three  or  four  years  older,  and, 
from  the  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
seemed  to  have  been  less  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  weather. 
When  wc  reached  the  village,  and, 
after  making  inquiries,  left  the  D— 
road,  and  took  that  leading  to  L— -, 

I  proposed  having  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  as  1  had  not  taken  any 
refreshment  since  morning,  and  had 
since  then  walked  upwards  of  twenty 
miles ;  he  told  me  plainly  that  he 
could  not  afford  it,  as  he  had  but  one 
sixpence  left,  and  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  break  upon  it  till  he  knew 
where  he  would  get  a  bed,  and  what 
it  would  cost  him.  I  offered  the  poor 
fellow  a  share  of  a  bottle  of  porter, 
and  some  bread  and  cheese,  which 
he  accepted  very  thankfully.  After 
eating  and  drinking  a  little,  he  be¬ 
came  quite  lively  and  happy,  and 
sung  me  two  or  three  songs  while  wc 
rested  ourselves.  One  of  them  was 
of  a  Jacobite  character,  and  appa¬ 
rently  not  very  old ;  it  was  so  con¬ 
cordant  with  my  feelings  in  some 
respects,  that  1  was  desirous  to  pos¬ 
sess  it,  got  him  to  repeat  it  over 
slowly,  while  1  wrote  it  down  with 
my  pencil,  and  here  1  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

Lang,  lang  shall  Caledonia  rue 

That  day  when  owre  Culloden’s  plain 
The  bluid  o*  her  bravest  heroes  streamM 
Like  the  torrent-gush  o’  the  wintry 
rain ; 

When  the  fiercc-sourd  victor  joy’d  to 
hear 

The  plaided  warrior’s  dying  groan, 

An’  his  pitiless  e’e  grew  r^  an*  keen. 
While  he  sternly  cheer’d  his  ruffians  on. 

Then  ride  ye  north,  or  ride  ye  south, 

For  the  length  o’  a  day,  nought  wad 
ye  seen 

But  the  ruin’d  wa’s  a’  bluidy  stain’d 
Where  the  hames  o*  the  luckless  brave 
had  been  ; 

Then  Scotia’s  targe  sank  free  her  arm, 
Her  gude  braid  sword  was  broke  in 
twa. 

The  topmost  flower  o’  her  thistle  droop’d, 
An*  the  last  o*  the  Stuarts  was  driven 
awa. 

Now  she  maun  sit  like  a  widow’d  dame, 
in  lonely  wastes  wi’  slaughter  red,— 
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Nae  crown  to  grace  her  joyless  brow, 

Her  freedom  lost,  her  glory  fled. 

The  howlet  screams  in  the  empty  ha’s. 

An’  flajis  his  wing  owre  the  chair  o’ 
her  kings  ; 

In  courts  that  rang  wi’  the  warrior’s  tread, 
The  long  grass  waves,  an’  the  nettle 
springs. 

Rair,  sair,  almne  the  bluidy  graves, 

Wi*  theavy  heart  she  makes  her  mane. 
Where  lie  her  best  an*  bravest  sons, 

Wha  bled  for  her  rights,  but  bled  in 
vain. 

An’  aye  when  she  lifts  her  wae-bent  head 
Out  owre  the  wide  an’  the  weltering 
sea. 

She  takes  a  lang  an’  a  wistful  gaze. 

But  the  sails  o’  her  Charlie  nae  mair 
glad  her  e’e. 

But  the  day  may  come  when  the  light  o’ 
her  e’e 

Shall  kindle  again  as  it  did  of  yore. 
When  “  Wallace  wight”  led  her  warriors 
on. 

An*  ‘‘  the  Bruce”  her  bluidy  lion  Iwre  : 
An*  her  spreading  thistle  bauld  an’  free 
Its  armed  head  may  uplift  again  : 

An’  the  race  o’  her  Stuarts  wear  the 
crown, 

An’  yet  in  their  father’s  ha*  may  reign. 

'W’hen  we  found  ourselves  well  re¬ 
freshed,  we  set  out  on  our  journey 
again,  my  lively  companion  much 
improved  in  spirits,  and  keeping  me 
from  indulging  in  gloomy  reveries. 
Some  miles  below  L - we  cross¬ 
ed  the  E - by  a  very  fine  romantic 

briilge,  or  rather  two  bridges,  one 
upon  the  other,  occasioned  by  the 
exceeding  depth  of  the  craggy  banks 
l)etween  which  the  river  is  confined, 
and  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams, 
and  thunders  through  with  great 
l)eauty  and  grandeur.  My  compa¬ 
nion  beguiled  the  way  with  many  a 
song  and  many  a  merry  tale,  till  at 
length  we  came  where  the  road  is 
crossetl  by  a  small  stream,  not  so 
large  as  the  stream  of  your  little 
spring-well,  but  which  is  said  to  be 
the  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England.  On  approaching  it,  all 
our  mirth  insUntly  vanished;— we 
Iwked  at  the  small  stream — into 
England-~back  into  Scotland — a- 
round  on  its  hills,  and  glens,  and 
green  fields,  and  waving  hazels  and 
brushwood,— then  on  each  *  other, 
but  spoke  not  a  word.  I  placed  a 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  stream,— 
pulled  a  small  tuft  of  grass,  and 


picked  up  a  little  flinty  pebble  from 
the  Scottish  side,— drew  my  breath 
long  and  deep,  and, quivering  through 
every  limb,  withdrew  my  feet  from 
the  soil  of  my  dear  native  land,  which 
it  had  never  before  quitted,  and  to 
which  I  felt  as  if  firmly  rooted.  As 
we  were  then  too  deeply  wTapped  in 
thought  for  engaging  in  conversation, 
little  more  passed  between  my  com¬ 
rade  and  me  till  we  came  in  view  of 
Netherby-hall,  when  our  attention 
was  immediately  drawn  to  it,  no  less 
by  the  recollections  it  awakened,  as 
the  scene  of  the  song  of  “  young 
Lochinvar,”  than  by  its  uncommonly 
beautiful  situation.  Without  the 
least  recollection  that  the  whole  is 
only  a  fiction  of  the  poet's  fancy,  we 
endeavoured  with  great  care  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  the  young  hero  had  crossed 
the  river;  and  we  saw  him, in  the  heat 
of  our  awakened  imaginations,  dash 

into  the  E - ,  burst  through  its 

wooded  banks,  and  sweep  across 
Cannabie  lee”  like  a  falcon,  bear¬ 
ing  off  his  prey  in  triumph.  Tales 
and  ballads  of  a  similar  tendency  kept 
us  in  conversation  till  we  recrossed 

the  E - ,  and  entered  L - just 

as  “gloamin*”  displayed  its  finest 
shade,  neither  light  nor  dark,  hut 
that  dusky  greyness  so  favourable  to 
calm  and  solemn  contemplation.  I 
had,  however,  another  thing  to  en¬ 
gage  my  attention, — quarters  for  the 
night  were  to  be  sought,  which  I 
procured  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
occasioned  by  a  fair  in  the  town, 
which  had  filled  nearly  all  the  houses 
of  public  entertainment.  I  then  part¬ 
ed  with  my  fellow-traveller,  after  an 
agreement  to  meet  next  morning, 
and  continue  our  journey  together. 
In  the  house  where  I  stopped  I  met 
with  a  doctor  and  a  painter,  two 
very  singular  characters  in  various 
points  of  view,  but  both  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  cordial  good  fellowship  over 
the  “  barley-bree,”  and  warm-heart¬ 
ed  genuine  kindness.  If  it  were  in 
my  power  to  relate  to  you  their  con¬ 
versation,  and  describe  the*  peculi¬ 
arities  of  their  behaviour,  it  would 
make  ample  amends  for  the  weari- 
'  some  dullness  of  this  letter.  I  have 
never  s^n  a  pair  of  such  frank,  kind, 
eccentric  men.  The  doctor,  in  par- 
,  ticular,  is  a  delightful  oddity ;  but 
all  that  I  could  say  about  him  must 
be  reserved  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
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of  a  real  conversation  with  you  ;  for, 
were  1  to  tell  you  all  in  my  letters, 
1  would  have  nothing  new  and 
strange  to  talk  about  when  we  meet, 
as  I  hope  we  yet  may,  though  1 
cannot  guess  when. 

After  a  very  comfortable  night's 
rest  I  continued  my  journey,  hut 
without  meeting  my  companion  of 
the  preceding  day  :  on  I  went,  how- 
•ever,  alone,  and  something  ‘^dowie;" 
often  looking  back  upon  the  retiring 
hills  of  my  dear  native  land,  be¬ 
coming  fainter  and  fainter,  and  for¬ 
ward  uiK)n  the  lofty  Cambrian 
mountains,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  distinct.  The  morning 
was  beautiful,  calm,  and  mildly  sun¬ 
ny  ;  the  wind  just  strong  enough  to 
be  heard  whispering  and  breathing 
through  the  young  green  unfolding 
buds  of  the  earlier  trees ;  the  lark 
sung  loud,  clear,  and  melodious, 
high  among  the  purple- streaked 
clouds  ;  and  the  jolly  Cambrian 
**  hynd"  was  raising  his  rude  strain 
in  a  ruder  voice  as  he  followed  his 
plough.  The  day  passed  on,  the 
sun  reached  the  middle  of  the  sky, 
and  shone  warm  and  strong,  when  1 

came  at  last  in  view  of  C - ,  and 

stopped  on  a  height  to  take  a  survey 
of  it  at  leisure ;  but  my  powers  of 
description  arc  completely  inadequate 
to  give  you  any  thing  like  an  idea 
of  its  appearance.  From  the  place 
where  1  stood,  the  first  object  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  ma¬ 
jestic  and  beautiful  flow  of  the  E — , 
winding  past  the  city  with  a  gentle 
bend,  spanned  by  a  newly-built  and 
stately  bridge.  The  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  north  side  are  adorned 
with  a  number  of  elegant  mansions ; 
the  south  bank,  in  one  part,  bristles 
with  a  variety  of  houses,  lanes,  and 
streets,  of  all  dimensions,  but  all 
disorderly,  dirty,  and  apparently  in¬ 
convenient  ;  in  another,  the  grey 
battlements  of  the  castle,  and  the 
narrow  windows  of  the  prison,  frown 
**  grim  and  horrible  over  all  float¬ 
ed  a  dark  mass  of  smoky  vapour, 
penetrated  in  a  few  places  by  the 
spires  of  a  church  or  a  cathedral. 
In  the  distance  appeared  the  mighty 
forms  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,' 
huge  and  high.  Turning  round, 
behind  roe,  1  beheld  the  hills  of 
IRr— shire,  and  the  neighbouring 
ptrt  of  D——— shire,  mellowed  and 
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obscured  by  the  distance ;  yet  llurns- 
wark  w’as  distinctly  visible,  lifting 
his  singular, .  and,  as  it  w’cre,  art- 
formed  l)row  above  the  rest,  and  far¬ 
ther  west  my  own  Criftel,  which  rais¬ 
ing  its  giant  size  above  the  Solway, 
met  my  view,  and  awoke  the  fondest 
feelings  of  my  heart.  I  gazed  upon  it 
till  my  eyes  grew  dim,  my  bosom  hea¬ 
ved  deeply,  and  my  head  swam  with 
a  sickening  and  confusetl  pain  ;  then 
drawing  a  long  farewell  sigh,  I  broke 
oft' my  reverie,  and  bent  my  steps 
toward  the  town.  1  was  not  then 
in  a  capacity  to  make  any  impar¬ 
tial  remarks,  therefore  you  must 
not  look  for  any  at  this  time.  My 
heart  panted,  my  whole  frame 
shuddered,  and  the  blood  burned 
o'er  my  cheek  and  brow,  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotch-gate,  where  former¬ 
ly  tlie  heads  of  my  gallant,  though 
misled  countrymen,  Mackened  in  the 
sun  and  storm.  1  did  not  make  any 
stop  in  the  town, — I  could  not, — it 
was  not  a  place  for  me ;  but  as  I 
was  struggling  through  the  crowd  in 
the  market-place,  my  ear  was  assail- 
od  by  the  well-known  sound  of  a 
bagj)ij)c,  1  instantly  drew  near,  and 
saw  and  heard  an  old  man  in  iai- 
tan  dress,  with  a  true  weather-beaten 
Highland  face,  playing  **Lochaber  no 
more***  I  stood  as  if  petrified ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  burning  recollections  flashed 
across  my  brain,  rousing  me  to  fren¬ 
zy  ;  then  the  long  wailing  fall  smote 
upon  my  heart,  till  ray  blood  chilled 
with  the  agony  of  woe.  The  eyes 
of  the  old  man  cast  a  supplicating 
glance  around  the  crowd ;  the  un¬ 
feeling  brutes  heeded  it  not ;  his 
strain  quivered,  sunk,  and  changed  ; 
1  threw  something  into  his  hat,  held 
by  a  little  boy,  grasped  my  stick 
firmly  in  hand,  and  rushed  through 
the  crowd  like  a  maniac,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  my  maddened  feel¬ 
ings  from  venting  themselves  in  fu¬ 
rious  words  and  frantic  actions. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occur¬ 
red  to  me  after  leaving  C—  till 
1  reached  my  present  residence ;  and 
as  I  imagine  you  arc  by  this  time 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  length 
of  my  packet,  (for  it  is  more  than  a 
letter,)  1  shall  reserve  the  description 
of  the  place,  its  inhabitants,  and 
those  in  particular  with  whom  I  am 
more  immediately  connected,  till  a- 
nother  opportunity.  •  #  ♦ 
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lie  was  a  fool  through  choice,  not  want  of  wit: 

_  - the  very  top 

And  dignity  of  Folly  we  attain 

Ry  studious  search,  and  labour  of  the  brain..— iKMWiOf. 


There  arc  few  who  have  reached 
their  grand  climacteric  without  ha¬ 
ving  renounced  many  of  their  early 
opinions,  and  viewed  men  and  things 
in  a  very  ditFcrent  light  from  that 
in  which  they  api>eared  to  the  ju¬ 
venile  mind  ;  and  there  are  perhaps 
still  fewer,  at  that  stage  of  life,  who, 
were  it  in  their  power  to  retrace  their 
steps,  would  pursue  exactly  the  same 
track  on  the  journey.  But  that  know-, 
letlge  which  we  derive  from  expe¬ 
rience  comes  generally  too  late  to  be 
applied  to  any  efficient  purpose ;  our 
cnoicc  of  a  profession,  or  a  business, 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
change ;  and  oiu:  habits  have  been  .so 
long  formed,  that,  in  the  quaint  style 
of  the  proverb,  they  have  become 
second  nature.  Although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  too  many  adopt 
110  plan,  but  pass  recklessly  forward, 
or  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  im¬ 
pelled  by  their  passions,  wliich  arc 
often  cxciteil  by  trivial  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  yet  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  sjK'cious  theories  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  our  conduct,  however  plau¬ 
sible  they  may  appear,  and  however 
obstinately  they  may  be  maintained, 
often  fail  in  producing  the  expected 
result.  The  effeminate  slave  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  mad  votary  of  Ambi¬ 
tion,  often  find  the  paths  which  they 
tread  lead  to  objects  very  different 
from  tliose  which  were  anticipated. 
Mark  Antony,  in  the  arms  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  tliought  not  of  suicide,  after 
being  betrayed  and  deserted  by  those 
in  whom  he  had  confided.  Did 
Charles  V.,  when  dictating  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  calculate  upon 
closing  life  by  counting  his  beatls  in 
a  cloister  Buonaparte,  when  lead¬ 
ing  five  hundred  thousand  warriors 
into  Russia,  never  imagined  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  an 
iusulatcil  rock  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  he  was  to  be  doomed  to  writhe 
under  the  jK'tty  insults  and  caprice 
of  a  satellite  of  power,  who,  a  short 
while  before,  would  have  reckoned 


it  a  high  honour  to  have  been  jKr- 
mitted  to  appear  in  his*  presence. 

Still  more  uncertain  are  our  schemes 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  our 
IK)sterity  ;  the  father  starves  himself, 
that  his  son  may  die  of  a  surfeit 
the  mother  destroys  her  daughter’s 
health  by  empirical  cosmetics,  to  im¬ 
prove  her  beauty Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  left  heiress  to  a  crown 
which  conducted  her  to  the  scaffold ; 
— the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote  four 
large  volumes  for  the  instruction  of 
his  son,  whom  the  fond  father  ex¬ 
pected  to  sec  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  his  age,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointed  parent  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  him  turn  out  a  fool.  So 
true  is  the  couplet  of  Burns — 

The  bcst-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 

These  reflections  occurred  to  me, 
when  glancing  over  the  obituary  of 
an  old  Magazine,  in  which  the  death 
of  my  friend,  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Baxter,  was  recorded.  Of  this  man 
I  think  myself  warranted  in  saying, 
that  whatever  might  be  his  foibles, 
they  were  the  errors  of  the  head, 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  Andrew 
had,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  most 
insatiable  thirst  for  learning ;  he 
was  an  excellent  classic  at  twelve, 
and  went  to  College  in  his  fifteenth 
yt^r,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  unremitted  assiduity,  and  al¬ 
most  unrivalled  success.  Early  in 
the  first  session  he  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Francis  Halliday, 
a  student,  also  in  his  noviciate.  As 
both  were  intended  for  the  church, 
there  was  much  similarity  in  their 
studies:  Francis  was  at  least  two 
years  older  than  Andrew,  and  of 
course  had  reflected  more  utmn  his 
future  progress  in  life.  Both,  like 
race-horses  nearly  matched,  pressed 
hard  on  each  other  in  their  progres- 
dve  studies ;  but  they  were  generous 
rivals,  influenced  by  no  passion  less 
dignified  than  a  laudable  cmtilation. 
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Yet  although  both  cccnicd  to  pur- 
RUe  the  same  path,  tlie  objects  they 
had  in  view  were  essentially  differ¬ 
ent.  Andrew  courted  Knowledge,  be¬ 
cause  he  sincerely  loved  her ;  Francis 
prized  Learning,  only  as  the  ladder 
by  which  he  might  climb  to  wealth 
and  honour  in  the  world.  Still,  with 
these  incongruities  in  their  disposi¬ 
tions,  a  growing  intimacy  took  place 
between  them ;  they  visited  each 
other  during  the  vacation,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  next  Session 
took  lodgings  together. 

Their  professional  studies  were 
now  less  fatiguing,  and  they  had 
more  leisure  for  excursions  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  or  in  disputing  with 
each  other,  for  which  they  had  an 
ample  held ;  as  they  not  only  dif¬ 
fer^  from  each  other  on  many  to¬ 
pics,  but  on  some  subjects  held  opi¬ 
nions  diametrically  opposite.  For 
instance,  Andrew  held  the  Latin 
adage  of  jmeta  nascitur  non  fit,  in  its 
most  unlimited  sense,  considering  it 
as  of  universal  application.  Had 
the  system  of  Gall  and  Spur^heim 
been  then  broached,  he  would  have 
been  among  the  first  proselytes,  and 
would  have  beat  the  Baronet  and 
the  Lecturer  hollow,  both  with  ar¬ 
guments  and  illustrations ;  although 
the  system  has  so  direct  a  tendency 
.  to  materialism,  that  he  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
it  to  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his 
creed.  But  amidst  his  abstract  spe¬ 
culations,  it  never  occurred  to  him, 
that  genius  could  be  made  palpable, 
and  tlie  fingers  could  decide  on  the 
properties  of  the  mind  ;  but  one 
little  circumstance  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  Phreno¬ 
logists,  although  known  to  every  old 
woman  in  the  country,  namely,  that 
a  child's  head  is  very  often  rubbed 
and  pressed,  till  it  assumes  another 
shape ;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  a  hollow  which  runs  across  the 
crown,  often  very  large  in  young 
diildren  ;  and  where  it  continues  so 
through  life,  it  is  generally  affirmed 
that  the  arch  of  wisdom  has  been 
neglected  in  infancy ;  this  is  surely 
doing  violence  to  Nature ;  and  how 
ahall  the  disciples  of  Spurzheim 
judge  whether  she  or  the  nurse  has 
filled  up  the  worse  than  barren  ca¬ 
vities  in  the  skull  ?  But  this  is  di¬ 
gressing  ;  let  me  return. 


Andrew,  althoiigfi  most  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  man  was  formed  by  Na¬ 
ture  for  some  particular  study  or 
pursuit,  knew  no  better  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  her  intentions,  than  by 
waiting  till  they  developed  them¬ 
selves,  not  by  bumps  on  the  pericra¬ 
nium,  but  by  the  slow  progress  of 
youth  displaying  a  liking  and  deci¬ 
sive  partiality  for  some  one  particular 
pursuit.  From  this  doctrine  Francis 
differed /n /o/o;  for  he  maintained, 
that  unless  when  some  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  organs  were  defective,'  there  were 
very  few  instances  where  Nature  had 
not  imparted  powers,  requiring  only 
persevering  application,  to  attain  a 
proficiency,  even  arrive  at  excellence, 
in  any  art  or  science.  He  affirmed, 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that 
for  any  thing  tnat  Nature  had  to  do 
in  the  business,  ShakesiK?are  and 
Newton  might  have  changed  places, 
that  Wolfe  might  have  compiled 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  the  Lexi¬ 
cographer  triumphed  at  Quebec. 
These  opposite  opinions  led  to  many 
a  long  argument,  but  never  produ¬ 
ced  conviction  ;  for  Andrew  would 
exclaim  with  Pope, 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit ; 

and  would  then  add,  that  we  might 
as  well  plant  the  weeping  willow  on 
the  highest  ridge  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  the  English  oak  in  the  middle 
of  the  moss  of  Kincanline,  as  do 
violence  to  Nature,  by  attempting  to 
make  a  philosopher  of  him  whom  she 
had  destined  for  a  hero,  and  vice 
versa* 

To  this  Francis  replied,  that  poetry 
was  not  proof,  and  similes  were  so- 
histical  arguments  ;  yet  to  answer 
im  in  his  own  way,  it  was  not  lon^ 
ago  since  that  exotic  and  beautiful 
tree,  the  larch,  was  reared  in  a  green¬ 
house,  being  imagined  too  delicate  fot 
our  climate ;  but  we  now  find  it  in 
rich  luxuriance  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  vale,  as  if  it  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil ;  and  he  closed  his  argument 
thus,  that  what  we  reckoned  innate 
propensity  in  boys,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  early  and  accident 
tal  associations ;  as  boys  in  seaport- 
towns  often  become  sailors,  while 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
never  think  of  it. 

To  this  Andrew  would  reply,  that 
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ro|ie  'Misix'il  in  numbers;”  and  that 
Sir  Richard  Aikvvrij;ht,  originally  a 
barber,  even  alter  his  marriage, 
would  leave  a  gentleinan'in  the  suds, 
lay  down  bis  razor,  and  draw  dia¬ 
grams  and  wheels  w’ith  chalk  on  the 
panncls  of  his  shaving-shop,  till  his 
wife,  concluding  that  he  was  going 
out  of  his  senses,  and  taking  counsel 
with  her  next-door  neighbour,  a  pru¬ 
dent,  pains-taking  tailor,  he,  like  the 
curate  with  Don  Quixote,  advised 
her  to  take  away  the  cause,  and  the 
effect  would  cease.  In  compliance 
with  this  sage  advice,  all  the  barber’s 
wheels  and  models  were,  one  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  got  up,  blazing  in  a 
bonfire,  when,  instead  of  losing  time 
in  scolding  or  beating  his  rib,  he  pa¬ 
tiently  and  jiersevcringly  set  to  work 
till  the  whole  were  replaced.  These, 
and  many  other  instances  of  the 
triumphs  of  genius,  were  urged  by 
Andrew,  who  concludctl  by  affirm¬ 
ing,  that,  should  he  ever  have  a  son, 
he  would  allow  him  to  make  his  own 
choice  of  the  path  he  was  to  follow 
through  life.  Francis,  with  equal 
information,  and  not  less  obstinacy, 
adhered  to  his  former  opinion  ;  and 
declared  his  fixed  resolve,  that  should 
he  ever  be  a  father,  he  would  deter¬ 
mine  what  business  his  son  should 
follow  while  the  child  was  in  lead¬ 
ing-strings,  and  make  him  pursue 
that  course  of  education  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  qualify  him  for  his  destined 
employment. 

Their  opinions  about  love  and 
marriage  were  not  less  opposed  to 
each  other;  Andrew  affirmed,  that 
love  was  wholly  an  affair  of  the 
heart ;  that  there  was  a  delicacy  and 
purity  in  a  first  love  that  no  sub¬ 
sequent  passion  could  inspire ;  and 
that  in  marriage,  every  consideration 
about  future  happiness,  founded  on 
the  cold,  calculating  principles  of 
what  was  often  named  prudence,  was 
no  other  than  mean,  selfish  cunning, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  love,  and 
never  found  a  place  in  the  heart 
glowing  with  that  passion  in  its  ge¬ 
nuine  and  spotless  purity.  In  a  word, 
the  heart  and  feelings  oiily  should  be 
consulted:  if  worldly  wisdom  were 
allowed  to  interfere,  it  operated  like 
a  blighting  frost,  or  a  worm  in  the 
rose,  withering  the  bud  before  it  had 
expanded  into  blossom.  Opposed  to 
this  romantic  theory,  Francis  argued. 


that  such  a  love  was  the  fever  of  the 
brain,  the  child  of  Fancy  nursed  by 
Folly ;  and  that  the  chances  were  aii 
hundred  to  one,  that  a  union,  found, 
ed  on  such  a  visionary  basis,  would 
never  produce  domestic  happiness. 
That,  in  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
judging,  every  love,  or  liking,  not 
sanctioned  by  prudence,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  disease,  and  cured  as 
speedily  as  possible.  That  if  the  seat 
of  Wisdom  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
head,  and  that  of  Feeling  in  the 
heart,  the  qualities  which  might 
attract  a  lover  were  often  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  please  a  husband.  Court¬ 
ship  might  be  an  affair  of  feeling ; 
but  in  marriage,  the  judgment  and 
common  sense  should  always  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Human  life,  not  being  an 
elysium  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  but 
a  shifting  scene  of  cares  and  rational 
enjoyments,  woman  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  toy,  to  smile,  fondle, 
and  talk  sentimental  nonsense,  but 
to  perform  the  more  important  duties 
of  a  prudent  housewife  and  careful 
mother.  Hence,  marriage  was  an  act 
which  required  cool  and  cautious  de¬ 
liberation  ;  for  which  reason,  a  pru¬ 
dent  man  would  avoid  falling  in  love, 
as  he  would  shun  the  contagion  of  an 
infectious  fever.  He  who  resolved  to 
marry,  would  look  around  him  for  a 
woman  of  plain  common  sense,  of  a 
good,  or  at  least  respectable  family ; 
and  although  fortune  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  sine  qua  non,  yet  it 
should  form  a  very  desirable  appen¬ 
dage.  A  match  thus  founded  would 
produce  esteem,  the  only  soil  in 
which  that  rational  love  could  spring 
the  fruit  of  which  was  domestic  hap¬ 
piness. 

Andrew  heard  all  this  with  indif¬ 
ference,  bordering  on  eonterapt ;  for 
his  imagination  was  soaring  in  airy 
dreams,  as  far  elevated  above  the  re¬ 
gion  of  common  sense  as  the  other 
was  sunk  below  the  true  dignity  of 
man,  in  the  mire  of  grovelling  self¬ 
ishness. 

During  the  last  session  that  An¬ 
drew  attended  college,  he  boarded  in 
a  family  consisting  of  a  widow  and 
her  daughter.  The  mother  had  a 
small  annuity,  her  daughter  was  a 
milliner  and  fashionable  dress-maker; 
and,  as  an  addition  to  their  income, 
they  received  one  or  two  respectable 
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boarders.  Miss  Lindsay  liad  received 
a  fashionable  eilucation,  and  Nature 
had  endowed  her  with  a  handsome 
stature  and  tine  face :  she  sung  with 
delicate  feeling,  and  played  on  the 
spinnet  with  go^  taste,  (piano-fortes 
were  not  then  in  fashion.)  From  the 
nature  of  her  business,  she  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  see  several  ladies  above  her 
own  rank,  and  caught  many  of  their 
amiable  weaknesses,  with  a  tokiable 
share  of  sentimental  affectation, 
which  rendered  her  still  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  eyes  of  Andrew,  whose 
imagination  had  always  invested  a 
woman  worthy  of  being  beloved 
witli  a  fascinating  delicacy  and  re¬ 
fined  sensibility,  resembling  what 
Miss  Lindsay  now  exhibited ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  session  he 
was  deeply  in  love.  It  was  the  first 
attack,  and  his  mind  was  so  suscep¬ 
tible,  that  it  tingled  in  every  vein. 
His  enthusiasm  shed  around  it  a  halo 
of  such  imaginary  purity  and  trans¬ 
porting  ccstacy,  that  his  heart  was 
intoxicated  with  an  ideal  and  volup¬ 
tuous  draught  of  his  own  creation. 
Although  his  every  look  and  action 
plainly  indicated  the  state  of  his 
heart,  he  had  not  ventured  to  whis- 
^  per  the  tender  tale ;  for  he  held  her 
virgin  delicacy  in  such  esteem,  or 
ramer  such  idolatrous  adoration,  that 
he  shrunk  from  the  disclosure.  But 
Miss  Lindsay  was  not  blind,  nor  was 
her  heart  invulnerable ;  it  also  was 
wounded,  although  not  so  deeply; 
and  it  depended  on  contingencies 
whether  the  wound  admitted  of  cure. 
However,  she  contrived  to  give  An- 
•  drew  a  fair  opportunity,  and  soon 
led  him  to  an  explicit  declaration  of 
his  sentiments,  to  which  she  replied 
with  fascinating  blushes  and  maid¬ 
enly  modesty,  which  gave  new  viru¬ 
lence  to  the  poison,  and,  without 
kindling  hope,  had  no  tendency  to 
norse  despair.  It  was  only  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  town,  that,  as  he 
fondly  pressed  her  trembling  hand, 
•he  acknowledged  a  respect  for  him, 
which  might  probably  in  time  ripen 
into  a  softer  and  more  delicate  feel¬ 
ing,  but  she  was  inclined  to  keep 
both  her  heart  and  hand  disengaged 
>  as  long  as  possible. 

Soon  after  being  licensed,  Andrew 
was  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  gentle¬ 
man's  family,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  Faithful  to  his  first  love. 


he  had  visited  Miss  Lindsay  every 
year,  and  she  continued  to  fan  the 
flame,  but  prudently  avoided  com¬ 
ing  under  any  promise  to  one  whose 
future  establishment  in  life  was  so 
precarious.  However,  the  tutor  had 
given  such  complete  satisfaction  to 
his  employer,  that  the  incumbent  of 
a  parish  of  which  he  had  the  patron¬ 
age  dying,  the  tutor  received  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  kirk.  No  sooner  was 
he  settled,  than,  faithful  to  his 
former  fires,"  the  now  Reverend  An¬ 
drew  Baxter  flew  on  the  wings  of 
love,  and  again,  with  respectful  ten¬ 
derness,  but  greater  confidence,  press¬ 
ed  his  suit.  To  reward  such  well- 
tried  and  unshaken  constancy.  Miss 
Lindsay,  now,  with  delicate  sensibi¬ 
lity, 

Smird,  sighM,  and  blush'd,  as  willing  to 
be  woo'd ; 

And  in  a  languid  whis|x:r  breathed  con¬ 
sent. 

I  saw  the  happy  couple,  as  they 
visited  at  my  father's  during  the 
honey-moon.  He  had  a  manly  and 
graceful  air ;  she  was  slender,  but 
beautifully  elegant  in  form  and  sta¬ 
ture,  with  a  mild  but  melting  lustre 
in  her  eye,  and  a  blush  of  winning 
softness  suffusing  her  cheek;  and 
they  seemed  a  couple  mutually  lov¬ 
ing  and  beloved. 

Fortune,  although  a  little  more 
tardy  in  conferring  her  favours,  had 
not  forgotten  Halliday,  who,  in  about 
a  year  after  the  settlement  of  his 
friend,  obtained  a  crown  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  charge  in  a  country  town 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  manse  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  former  College  chum. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated  of 
Francis,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
his  heart  was  very  susceptible  of  the 
tender  passion ;  indeed,  he  was  too 
prudent  to  entangle  himself  in  the 
toils  of  Love.  However,  now  that 
he  was  sure  of  a  competency  for  life, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  housekeep¬ 
er,  and  he  believed  no  one  would 
act  so  faithfully  as  one  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  economy  and  prospe¬ 
rity  of  his  establishment,  and  that 
must  be  a  wife.  But  as  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  appendage  to  bis  house¬ 
hold  would  also  bring  the  addition 
of  other  claimants  on  their  protection, 
he  deemed  it  prudent,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a  partner  whose  fortune,  added 
to  his  stii^end,  might  enable  them  to 
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make  a  better  provision  for  their  pro¬ 
geny.  After  haviijp:  been  repulsed 
in  bis  addresses  to  the  djiughtcr  of  a 

country  squire,  and  next  thing  to  jilt¬ 
ed  by  the  rich  banker's  widow,  wdio, 
after  some  deliberation,  preferred 
cheerful  scarlet  to  gloomy  black,  he 
at  last  wooed,  and  won  the  heart  of 
a  farmer's  daughter,  with  a  fortune 
of  one  thousand  pounds. 

New  pursuits  led  me  from  that 
quarter  of  the  country,  to  which  1 
returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
invited,  along  with  my  father's  fa¬ 
mily,  to  dine  at  the  manse  with  Mr 
liaxter.  ‘‘  1  am  glad  of  this  invita¬ 
tion,"  said  I  ;  “  Mrs  Baxter  was,  and 
still  must  be,  a  fine  woman  ;  her  fi¬ 
gure  was  elegantly  graceful,  and- her 
face  the  index  of  a  meek  and  cheer¬ 
ful  mind."  My  mother  smiled,  but 
made  no  reply.  The  manse  was 
situate  near  the  bottom  of  a  sloping 
hank,  the  garden  in  front  stretched 
to  the  margin  of  a  rivulet,  clear  as 
rock  crystal,  which  murmured  on  the 
mossy  rocks  in  a  narrow  glen ;  the 
stream  was  overshaded  by  shrubs, 
under  which  the  vernal  primrose 
bloomed,  while  the  blushing  wild- 
rose  on  the  bank,  and  the  pendulous 
fox-glove  on  the  clifis,  gave  beauty  to 
the  summer ;  while  finches,  thrusnes, 
and  blackbirds,  with  their  melody, 
waked  the  echoes  around.  '\V''e  ap- 
proachcil  the  manse  by  a  little  gate, 
which  opened  on  the  rivulet;  our 
path  leading  through  the  garden,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  rustic  ar- 
l)our,  covered  with  honeysuckle,  eg¬ 
lantine,  and  clematis,  so  that,  from 
their  situation,  cither  sun  or  shade 
could  be  enjoyeil.  Across  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  run  a  smooth  and 
closely-shorn  velvet  walk,  which  cx- 
hibitetl  evident  marks  that  it  w'as  the 
good  man’s  retreat,  both  for  exercise 
and  contemplation  ;  it  was  bounded 
on  the  outside  by  a  high  and  imper¬ 
vious  hedge  of  evergreen  liolly,  and 
on  the  other  with  a  variety  of  shrubs 
and  fiowers ;  from  tin’s,  a  trim  gravel 
walk,  bordered  with  boxwood,  led  to 
a  circular  green  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
a  sun-dial  constructed  by  the  par- 
"ilh  this  motto,  Tempus  edax 
rc^nt;  it  stood  on  a  narrow  mound, 
raistd  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
surrounded  by  three  terraces  above 


each  other,  all  of  turf,  in  which  were 
interspersed  snow-drops,  crocuses, 
daisies,  and  other  flowers.  The  gar- 

den  was  separated  from  the  house  by 
a  clean  paved  court,  and  bounded  by 
a  low  wall,  decorated  with  a  light  and 
neat  wooden  railing.  The  parson  had 
observed  our  approach,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  old  fashion  of  the 
times,  which  indicated  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  met  us  on  our  egress  from  the 
garden.  After  exchanging  compli- 
ments,  1  had  time  to  observe  a  cherry- 
tree  spread  out  on  the  front-wall  of 
the  house ;  the  window  of  the  mi¬ 
nister’s  study,  as  I  could  perceive 
from  the  number  of  books  and  a 
small  jK)rtable  desk  on  the  table,  was 
richly  festooned  on  the  outside  with 
woodbine  and  roses ;  a  box  of  mig- 
nionette  occupied  the  outer  sill,  and 
a  swallow’s  nest  was  stuck  in  the 
upper  corner. 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  was  introduced 
to  Mrs  Baxter.  1  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  felt  equal  surprise  on  so  tri¬ 
vial  an  occasion  ;  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  what  she  appeared  to  me 
when  1  last  saw  her,  but  her  face  and 
form  were  now  so  metamorphosed, 
that  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  the  same  person  before 
me.  I  like  to  see  a  matron  em-hon^ 
^int,  but  Mrs  Baxter  w’as  corpu¬ 
lent  and  unwieldy;  when  she  sat 
down,  the  sopha  might  be  said  to 
groan  with  her  weight ;  the  rose 
which,  seven  years  ago,  bloomed  more 
sweetly  on  her  cheek,  from  the  deli¬ 
cate  wdiitcness  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  had  now  not  only  as¬ 
sumed  a  deeper  and  less  pleasing  tint, 
but  had  banished  the  lily  from  every 
ppt  of  her  face  and  neck  that  was 
visible  ;  not  merely  her  complexion, 
but  also  her  features  were  changed, 
and  neither  for  the  better ;  her  voice 
was  also  strangely  disagreeable,  for 
by  aflecting  a  languid  sensibility,  she 
endeavoured  to  modulate  her  voice 
accordingly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
an  unnatural  but  abortive  effort  of 
ventriloquism.  Four  children  were 
now  introduced  ;  the  eldest  a  boy,  I 
was  told,  in  his  seventh  year  ;  the 
youngest  not  as  many  months,  and  in 
the  nurse’s  arms ;  for  Mr  Baxter  said 
her  healtli  had  become  so  delicate, 
that  she  liad  nursed  only  her  first 
child.  When  the  infant  began  to 
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cry,  sbe  onlcrcil  the  nvirsc  to  take  it 
away,  for  her  nerves  were  torn  wTitli 
iU  abominable  squalling. 

-  Soon  after,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hal- 

liilay  and  his  lady  arrived,  their  ve¬ 
hicle  of  conveyance  being  a  common 
cart;  their  cushions — sacks  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  their  carpet  clean 
dry  hay  :  Mrs  llalliday  was  a ,  tall, 
masculinedooking  woman,  very  plain¬ 
ly  dressed,  and,  l^th  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  apparel,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  Mrs  Baxter,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion.  In  a  few  minutes  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  our  attendant  being 
a  woman  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty, 
blind  of  an  eye,  and  her  face  not  only 
pitted,  but  scared  and  seamed  by  the 
small-pox.  The  tabic  displayed  dishes 
and  delicacies,  as  1  thought,  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  income  of  a  country  cler¬ 
gyman,  while  vee  were  teased  with 
apologies  about  the  poorness  of  our 
entertainment,  uttered  with  a  lan¬ 
guor  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  some  delicate  fair  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  rather  than 
those  of  the  Dutch-built  vrow  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  dinner  is 
excellent,  and  I  shall  do  it  justice,” 
said  Mrs  llalliday,  for  my  ride 
has  given  me  a  gooil  appetite.”  For 
whiw  I  envy  you,”  replied  the  fine 
lady ;  am  sure,  had  1  rode  a  mile 
in  such  a  vehicle,  my  nerves  would 
have  been  all  shattered  ;  1  should 
never  have  recovered  the  shock.” 
**  All  want  of  custom,  and  too  little 
exercise,”  said  the  other.  “  In  this 
rural  paradise,  with  your  cows,  dairy, 
and  poultry,  and  the  fine  scenery  for 
walking,  you  might  get  as  rich  as 
Jews,  and  healthy  as  a  milk-maid, 
Mrs  Baxter.”  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could 
encounter  all  that ;  when  1  walk  out 
with  Mr  Baxter,  I  am  deaved  with 
the  lowing  of  cows, — the  cackling  of 
poultry  tear  my  nerves  at  home, — the 
dairy  is  too  fatiguing  for  me,— I  am 
compelled  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  Nelly 
is  so  awkward, — and  my  maternal 
feelings  oblige  me  to  visit  the  nur¬ 
sery  ;  so  that  you  see  I  am  fatigued 
^l  with  exertion.*' 

Tom,  her  first  born,  was  seated  at 
tabic,  and  she  was  constantly  checking 
him  for  some  impropriety.  Tom¬ 
my,  my  dear,  hold  your  knife  right— 
don't  bawl  so  for  what  you  want— 
m  what  a  cloth  you  are  making !” 


ami  many  other  equally  important 
injunctions.  After  tlie  cloth  was 

removed,  the  two  parsons  resiinied 
their  old  argument  about  the  innate 

proix?nsities  of  genius,  over  tlieir 
wine,  each  tenaciously  adhering  to 
his  early  opinions.  We  then  went 
out  to  have  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Mrs  llalliday  requested  Mrs  Baxter 
to  shew  her  the  cows,  and  inquired 
how  many  pigs  she  kept  ?  **  Oh  !  do 
not  mention  the  detestable  brutes,— 
you  make  me  sick  with  the  thought, 
— I  should  faint  at  the  sight  of 
them.”  I  happened  to  mention  an 
acquaintance  about  whom  !\lr  Halli- 
day  was  interested,  and  he  requested 
that  1  would  call  on  him  when  in 
town,  that  we  might  talk  over  the 
subject.  After  tea,  the  parson  and 
his  wife  departed,  seated  beside  each 
other  in  the  cart.  “  My  gracious ! 
how  vulgar,”  exclaimed  Mrs  Baxter, 
to  see  the  minister  and  his  lady  in 
a  dung  cart !  but  1  suppose  site 
still  thinks  herself  on  her  father's 
farm ;  for  she  can  talk  of  nothing 
but  cows,  pigs,  and  ]x>ultry  :  faugh  ! 

I  have  been  told  that  the  parson 
married  her  for  money ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  rightly  served ;  for  she  is  nei¬ 
ther  qualified  to  be  his  companion, 
nor  to  give  dignity  to  his  vocation.” 

.On  our  way  home,  my  mother, 
smiling,  said,“  Well,  do  you  find  Mrs 
Baxter  much  improved  since  you 
last  saw  her  ?**  “  She  is  so  changed 
that  1  could  hardly  believe  her  the 
same  woman.”  “  Ay,  she  is  indeed 
changed,  and  that  the  poor  man,  her 
husband,  feels  every  hour  of  his  life ; 
she  affects  the  fine  airs  and  foibles 
of  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  is  proud  as  a 
duchess,  and,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  delicacy  and  susceptible  nerves, 
is  a  gross  sensualist ;  iudolent  in  the 
extreme,  and  yet  a  slave  to  her  pas¬ 
sions.  Her  fondness  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  whether  real  or  affected,  makes 
him  miserable.  He  is  a  iK>pular 
preacher,  and  often  called  out  on 
sacramental  occasions;  but  as  she 
always  insists  on  accompanying  liini, 
and  is  too  proud  to  ride  in  his  own 
cart,  she  has  compelled  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  fine  phaeton  and  splendid 
harness.  Wnen  appointed  to  re¬ 
present  the  Presbytery  in  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  she  went  with  him, 
and  with  difficulty  he  obtained  her  ^ 
consent  to  dine  for  one  day  at  the 
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Commissioner’s  table,  and  she  was  the  earth  was  wet,  and  he  was  in 
in  hysterics  before  he  eame  in;  he  mud  over  the  knuckles;  however, 
was  obliged  every  day  afur  to  eome  after  rubbing  his  hands  on  the  grass, 
home  the  moment  the  Assembly  and  then  wiping  them  with  a  hand- 
left  St.  Giles’s,  and  either  take  her  kerchief,  which  seeraetl  to  have  been 
out,  or  sit,  tied  to  her  apron-string,  long  in  use,  he  extended  a  horny 
during  the  evening.  He  is  fond  of  fist,  like  that  of  a  ploughman,  to  bid 
walking,  to  admire  and  contemplate  me  welcome,  making  an  awkward 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  for  which  ajwlogy  that  the  maid  was  washing, 
the  scenery  around  the  manse  is  ivell  and  as  he  was  fond  of  potatoes,  he 
adapted ;  but  he  dares  not  stir  be-  came  out  to  dig  a  few  for  dinner. 


yond  the  garden,  without  her  by  his 
side.  She  is  too  indolent  to  rise  in  the 
morning ;  but  at  breakfast  she  will 
examine  his  shoes,  to  find  whether 
the  mud  which  adheres  to  them 


1  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  his  dress,  every  part  of  which 
appeared  to  have  seen  much  service; 
the  crown  of  his  hat  had  fallen  in, 
and  the  brim  in  some  places  point- 


may  betray  that  he  has  been  beyond  ed  to  the  zenilli,  and  in  others  to  the 
his  limits  ;  she  keeps  no  female  ser-  nadir ;  his  rusty  black  coat  was  out 
vant  of  more  attractive  features  than  at  elbows,  and  also  fringed  at  the 
the  woman  who  attended  us  at  din-  wrists  ;  his  vest,  from  a  paucity  of 
ner.  In  a  word,  with  his  small  sti-  buttons,  betrayed  the  secret  that  his 
pend,  her  nameless  caprices,  vanity,  linen  was  ready  for  the  girl  who  had 
fantastic  follies  and  extravagance,  acted  as  porter  to  me;  from  some 
the  good  man  is  utterly  deprived  of  parts  of  his  small-clothes,  I  perceiv- 
domestic  happiness,  for  he  is  plun-  ed  they  had  once  been  cotton  velvet, 
ged  in  debt  over  head  and  ears.  I  but  the  knees  and  upper  parts  of 


have  heard  that  their  marriage  was  the  thighs  exhibited  a  lustre  which 
the  result  of  first  love,  contracted  might  almost  have  rivalled  Day  and 
when  he  was  at  College,  before  he  Martin’s  blacking,  had  it  then  been 
knew  the  w'orld ;  if  so,  he  has  paid  invented  ;  his  stockings  were  a  mix- 
for  his  romantic  folly.”  ture  of  black  and  w’hite  worsted,  the 

Agreeably  to  my  promise,  when  heels  having  been  repeatedly  darned 
in  town  1  called  on  Mr  Halliday,  with  divers  colours,  of  which  white 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  was  predominant,  still,  from  more 
maid-servant,  half  naked,  and  up  than  one  hiatus,  the  'skin  wiiLyisi- 
to  the  elbows  in  soap-suds.  She  con-  ble ;  of  his  shoes  I  shall  only^y, 
ducted  me  to  the  garden,  informing  they  were  in  keeping  with  his  gene- 
me  the  minister  was  there.  As  I  ral  costume. 

))assed  through  the  back  court,  1  was  On  entering  the  parlour,  we  found 


fiercely  attacked  by  a  brood-hen, 
surrounded  by  her  chickens;  as  1 
staggered  to  one  side  to  avoid  her 


it  filled  with  screens  covered  with 
wet  linen,  and  he  led  me  to  his  study : 
there  we  found  three  or  four  child- 


attack,  and  afraid  of  trampling  on  ren  clambering  on  chairs  around  a 
her  chirping  brooil,  which  were  flut-  large  atlas  on  the  table.  One  was 
tering  about  my  legs,  I  landed  my  daubing  it  with  gamboge,  another 
foot  the  shoe^  in  a  dunghill,  pricking  it  with  pins,  and  a  third 
which  1  soon  perceived  lay  close  to  shading  the  indentations  of  land  and 
the  cowhouse,  while  the  maternal  water  with  black  lead,  or  defacing 
screams  of  this  feathered  mother  them  with  chalk.  I  observed  the  fa- 
alarmed  a  sow  witli  a  numerous  pro-  ther’s  face  colour;  however,  he  said 
geny,  whose  stye  flanked  the  other  nothing,  but  turned  out  the  urchins, 
SI  e  of  the  court,  as  a  counterpart  and  laid  the  atlas  aside.  Our  inter- 


to  the  cow-house ;  proceeding,  I  next  view  was  long,  for  the  minister  had 
rig  1  ened  a  covey  of  ducks  and  much  to  inquire  ;  he  invited  me  to 
duckling,  swimming  in  a  wooden  stay  dinner,  which  I  declined ;  but 
trough  in  front  of  a  pump  well,  and  he  insisted  till  I  complied,  lest  my 
•  Li 1  they  be-  obstinacy  should  give  offence.  Mrs 

^  with  a  Halliday  now  appeared  in  a  very 

ra  eflusion  of  the  foul  and  filthy  plain  dress,  and  not  overclean,  and 
”  entering  the  garden,  I  her  husband  took  the  opportunity  of 
loujKj  the  parson  digging  potatoes ;  equipping  himself  a  litUe  more  in 
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character.  As  this  was  a  **  chance  able  to  rise.  Although  her  countc* 
dinner^**  it '  would  be  invidious  to  nance  plainly  said^ 

•make  ob^rvations,  nnore  especially  gudeman— save  crummie’s  life, 

as  Mrs  H.  lamented  that  my  coming  lak’  your  auld  cloak  about  you, 
to  take  pot-luck  should  have  happen¬ 
ed  on  washing-day;  I  shall  there-  he  replied,  AVell,  what  ^n  I  do.^^ 
fore  only  observe,  that  the  dinner  p^^id  Purdie — 1 11  not  go 

was  like  what  1  afterwards  found  ^  face  expressed  re- 

the  minister's  sermons  to  be,  formed  sentment  at  this  declaration,  and  she 
of  good  material,  but  spoiled  in  the  ^“"8  out.  slamming  the  door  behind 
coding.  I  now  discovered  that  this  •>«•.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
worthy  couple  both  earned  the  bread  "e  sliould  trouble  himself  witli  cows, 
they  ate ;  for  as  I  had  seen  the  hus-  having  no  glebe.  He  replied,  that 
band  digging  his  dinner  from  the  H-  being  from  the  country,  had 
bowels  of  the  earth,  so  his  helpmate’s  ‘cased  him  into  Uking  a  few  acres  of 
handa  now  exhibited  proof  that  they  I  hut  that  he  found  it  more 
had  been  actively  employed  in  tS  plag»c  than  preht,  although  she 
waahing-tub.  Instantly  on  the  cloth  "“ch  pleasure  m  these  rural 

beiag  removed,  the  thrifty  housewife  “ves.  In  a  word,  I  discovered  from 
made  some  apology  for  leaving  us,  conversation,  and  what  I  had 
and  withdrew  to  resume  her  labours,  observed,  that  both  were  worldly- 
As  we  sat  over  a  jug  of  whisky  toddy,  minded ;  but  that  she  rather  outdid 
it  came  to  rain  heavily,  and  conti-  and,  according  to  the  proverb, 

n«ed  through  the  afternoon  sans  in-  grey  mare  was  ike  better  horse  in 
tenaission.  Before  tea,  in  addition  his  family.  We  adjourned  to  the 
to  the  rain  study,  where  the  nre,  in  the  inflated 

*  ,  language  of  Hervey,  mocked  onr  wish- 

The  wind  blew  as  ’twould  biawn  its  last ;  rather  than  warmed  our  limbs  ; 

the  big  drops  rattled  furiously  on  the  and  a  very  small  dipped  candle 
windows,  tneir  sashes  clattering  in  diffused  a  dim,  religious  light." 
the  frames.  The  sun  was  now  set.  This  1  saw  was  the  usual  economy  of 
and  the  parson  facetiously  observed,  the  house ;  but  the  parson  ordered 
that  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  an  addition  to  the  one,  and  an  cx- 
naebody  good,"  for  he  should  have  change  of  the  other.  Tidings  now 
the  pleasure  of  my  company  for  the  arrived  that  the  cow  was  dead.  It 
evewg,  as  it  was  impossible  1  could  was  not  perhaps  possible  for  a  woman 
go  home.  As  my  proposal  of  going  to  of  Mrs  H.*s  disposition  to  bear  such 
sleep  St  the  inn  would  have  implied  a  loss  with  equanimity ;  and  a  scene 
dissatisfaction  with  my  present  quar-  now  took  place  between  her  and  her 
ters,  I  made  some  apol(^y  for  the  husband  which  did  honour  to  neither, 
trouble,  and  agreed  to  stay ;  but  I  The  evening  passed  heavily,  and  we 
soon  revetted  my  consent,  for  the  retired  at  an  early  hour,  which  I 
good  lady's  countenance  changed  at  found  was  the  practice  in  the  family, 
my  ready  acquiescence.  The  tea  was  The  howling  tempest  soon  lulled 
finuhed,  and  she  went  down  stairs,  me  asleep,  and  a  noise  in  the  kit- 
yrhere  her  voice  soon  rose  in  no  gen-  chen  below  awoke  me  by  day-light, 
tie  tones ;  the  rain  rattled,  'and  the  The  morning  was  serene,  and  the  sun 
tempest  bellowed,  but  the  ebullition  just  emci^ing  from  the  sea  ;  I  open- 
from  her  lungs  rose  above  both ;  and  ed  my  window,  to  inhale  a  little  fresh 
this  din  was  still  farther  increased  air,  but  was  saluted  with  an  odour 
by  the  screaming  of  the  children,  al-  more  powerful  than  pleasant,  which 
toother  forming  a  loud,  but  most  1  soon  discovered  proceeded  from  the 
nnharmonious  concert.  The  mini-  cow-house  and  pig-stye,  in  the  court 
ster  looked  awkward  and  uneasy,  and  under  my  window,  which  I  hastily 
at  last  rung  the  bell,  ordering  a  Are  closed.  1  had  sat  only  a  few  minutes, 
to  be  lighted  in  the  study,  as  the  when  a  horrible  uproar  of  grunting 
night  was  cold.  Mrs  H.  now  burst  and  squeaking  assailed  my  cars, 
into  the  room,  in  great  alarm,  crying,  Peeping  from  behind  the  window- 
that  one  of  the  cows  was  swollen  witn  curtain,  1  beheld  the  thrifty  lady  of 
wet  clover,  and  lying  in  the  field  un-  the  mansion  in  a  dishabille  which  1 
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cannot  Jcsctibc ;  her  can  did  not  ri-  but  Ton.  was  now  turned  Mvcntccn, 
^rthe  lily  ami  her  matted  locks  and  had  shewn  no  naruahty  for  any 
huue  in  disorder abouther  ears;  her  profession,  except  that  of  a  gentle- 
arms  were  bare  to  above  the  elbows ;  man.  The  father,  although  sUll  con- 
a  petticoat,  which  seemed' a  stran-  fident  in  his  system,  conceiv^  there 
gerto  the  washing-tuh,  by  its  scanty  might  be  no  harm  tn  ^ing  Madam 
longitude  displayed  a  considerable  Nature  a  jog  on  the  e^w ;  and  ac- 
portion  of  a  brawny  limb ;  she  was  cordingly  wrote  to  Tom,  that  he 
slip-shod,  and  in  the  act  of  adminis-  must  now  consult  his  genius,  and  de- 
tering  a  pail  of  slops  to  the  bristly  cide  on  his  future  course  of  life, 
fraternity  in  the  stye ;  and  plunging  Tom  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
her  arms  into  the  pail,  she  stirred  lighter  species  of  the  belles  lettres^ 
the  mixture,  before  tumbling  it  into  had  been  a  member  of  a  debating  club. 


their  trough,  and  then  looked  at  the 
squeaking  tribe  with  much  compla* 
cency.  Retiring,  she  in  a  minute  or 
two  returned  with  a  large  basin  of 
olfals,  and  calling  out,  “  chuck, 
chuck !”  soon  collected  a  cackling 
and  quacking  throng  around  her,  to 
all  of  which  she  distributed  their 
morning  dole,  with  her  hand,  from 
the  basin.  Never  had  I  seen  a  fe¬ 
male  in  respectable  life  in  a  dress, 
attitude,  and  employment,  less  at¬ 
tractive  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 


— attended  the  theatre,  spouting  and 
supping  with  the  players.  He  had 
a  manly,  handsome  figure,— good 
ear, — clear,  but  fine  mellow  voice, — 
and  sung  with  taste.  His  father 
made  no  secret  of  his  doctrine,  and 
Tom  now  believed  that  Nature  had 
destined  him  for  the  sock  and  buskin, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  appear  on 
the  boards,  to  eclipse  GarricK,  then 
in  the  meridian  blaze  of  his  glory. 
Confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  some  of 
his  dramatic  cronies,  he  determined 


apj>earetl,  1  took  my  departure,  re-  for  the  stage ;  but  prudently  resolv- 
sisting  every  entreaty  to  stay  break-  ed  not  to  make  his  first  appearance 
fast.  At  home,  I  could  not  help  con-  where  he  was  known  ;  and  as  the 


fast.  At  home,  I  could  not  help  con-  where  he  was  known ;  and  as  the 
trasting  the  lady  1  had  just  left  with  company  were  soon  to  depart  for 
Mrs  Baxter ;  for  never  had  I  seen  Greenock,  he  arranged  with  the  ma- 
two  women  about  equal  age,  and  in  nager  to  accompany  them,  and  make 
Similar  situations  in  life,  more  un-  his  debut  in  that  quarter.  The  tra- 
like  each  other  in  their  habits  and  gedy  of  Douglas  was  announced,  the 
manners.  “  Ay,”  said  my  father,  character  of  young  Norval  by  a  gen- 
‘‘  the  parsons  have  both  some  pecu-  tleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on 
liar  notions,  and  are  very  different  the  stage.  He  ranted,  looked,  and 
characters ;  both  marriages,  I  be-  talked  like  a  hero,  and  was  greeted 
lieve,  were  the  result  of  theories  with  applause.  Had  they  hooted 
formed  in  early  life,  and  both  are  him  from  the  stage,  he  might  then 
unhappy.  ^  have  made  a  timely  retreat,  and 

wish,  for  their  sakes  and  that  of  saved  himself  from  future  ills ;  but 
their  children,  that  1  could  wind  up  he  was  now  sailing  on  the  summer 
my  story,  by  saying  that  they  had  sea  of  popular  applause,  and  the  Tem- 
wen  more  fortunate  in  their  respec-  pie  of  Fame  appeared  at  a  short  dis- 
ti  ve  thanes  concerning  genius ;  but,  tance,  the  portals  of  which  he  ima- 
alas .  both  were  dMin^l  by  expc-  gined  would  open  at  his  approach, 
nence  to  see  the  futility  of  their  He  now  wrote  a  farce,  which  lie  pre- 
n>cculations.  Andrew  Baxter  ad-  vailed  on  the  manae-pr  tn  hrin<r  for- 


gined  would  open  at  his  approach. 
He  now  wrote  a  farce,  which  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  manager  to  bring  for- 


-T.'.’?  1  S'"'"®  The  good  folks  of  Greenock 

r.^1'1  *>/  ®  decided  were  not  fastidious ;  the  pit  clapped, 

“5"'  gallery  shook  with  thunders 

“  ,  ofapidause.  This  was  all  very  well ; 

thoma.S'  '"a*  1>“‘  although  his  fame  was  flourish- 

?  n™  philosophy,  and  ing  almost  equal  to  his  wishes,  he 
siurk  tn  i  *  *1  oxpectmg  tnc  latent  felt  his  Bnances  in  a  galloping  con* 
r,  ^  ;  atill  his  bci^fit  was^ear  ; 
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bills :  the  house  waa  crowded,  and 
Tom  cleared  a  sum  beyond  his  ex« 
tiectations. 

Z  To  find  a  greater  fool,  or  one  more 
inflated  with  vanity  than  a  poet  and 
player,  whose  acting  and  writing  have 
l^th  been  crowned  with  popular  ap< 
plause,  the  lad  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  all  his  debts  paid,  and  a 
dozen  pounds  in  his  pocket, say, 
to  find  a  greater  fool  than  him,  it 
.  would  be  necessary  to  visit  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Tom  hesitated  and  pondered, 
whether  he  should  stick  to  his  pen, 
or  continue  to  tread  the  boards ;  but 
considering  them  as  cousins-gennain, 
and  having  the  precedent  of  Shakes* 
peare  and  Garrick  before  him,  he  re* 
solved  to  unite  both,  and  thus  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow.  He  continued 
with  tlie  company  till  their  return  to 
Edinburgh,  by  which  time  he  had  a 
comedy  ready  for  rehearsal :  it  was 
brought  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre,  Tom  appearing  as  the  prin* 
cipal  character ;  but  either  the  muse 
had  been  less  propitious,  or  the  cri* 
tics  in  Auld  Reekie  were  influenced 
by  caprice ;  the  play  dragged  heavily 
through  the  first  act,  in  the  second 
much  disapprobation  was  displayed, 
and  in  the  third  the  hapless  author 
was  hissed  from  the  stage,  in  what 
he  believed  the  best  scene  in  the 
piece,  which  was  not  suffered  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.  AVhat  a  difference 
in  his  feelings  in  two  short  hours  ! 
When  he  entered  the  Theatre,  the 
%  thermometer  of  hope  was  just  rising 
*  to  the  boiling  point — it  was  now 
^  many  degrees  below  zero.  Bjyazet 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and 
M.  exhibit^  by  Tamerlane  in  an  iron- 
A  cage,  had  not  more  opposite  feelings, 
w.  Longer  stay  in  the  metropolis  was 
S  impossible,  and  a  decent  or  manly 
w'  retreat  wag  impracticable,  from  the' 
M  state  of  his  finances.  Almost  fran- 
w  tic,  he  borrowed,  or  rather  begged,  a 
guinea  from  the  Njlanager,  and  in- 
I  4  stead  of  returning  home,  made  bad 
worse,  by  proceeding^  to  Glasgow, 
|:  4  and  enlisting  as  a  soldier  in  a  march* 
ing  re^ment.  But  Tom  had  more 

8  dexterity  in  wielding  the  mimic  trun¬ 
cheon  on  the  stage  man  he  had  with 
the  musket  at  drill ;  he  was  awkward, 
and  the  drill-sergeant  tyrannical, 
and  the  ci-devant  dramatic  hero  took 
French  leave.  Aware  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  would  produce  some  regret,  but 


with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  return, 
he  contrived  to  secrete  himself  till  a 
vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  wes¬ 
tern  world.  He  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Columbia  without  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  and  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  the  market  for  either  poetical  or 
histrionic  talent. 

Jonathan  had  as  little  relish  for 
Greek  and  Mathematics  ;  a  stone¬ 
mason  would  have  been  more  es¬ 
teemed  than  Dr  Parr,  and  a  mill¬ 
wright  would  have  taken  precedence 
of  La  Place.  It  was  before  the  tar¬ 
ring  and  feathering  scheme  that  Tom 
landed  at  Boston,  still  considered  as 
the  capital  of  a  British  colony.  Tom's 
necessities  were  urgent ;  he  wrote  a 
good  hand,  and  could  manage  pounds 
shillings  and  pence  upon  paper  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  his  pocket.  He  applied 
to  a  store-keeper,  was  taken  upon 
trial,  and  gave  satisfaction ;  for  al¬ 
though  awkward,  he  was  active,  and 
anxious  to  please.  He  had  been 
about  a  year  in  this  situation,  and 
had  just  come  under  an  engagement 
for  a  regular  salary,  when  one  morn¬ 
ing,  being  aMhe  quay  superintend¬ 
ing  the  unloading  of  a  cargo,  he  was 
informed  that  a  British  regiment  was 
to  be  disembarked  from  some  trans- 
orts  alongside.  Turning  to  look, 
e  saw,  with  no  pleasant  feelings,  tho 
uniform  he  had  lately  worn ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  his  quondam  Captain 
came  upon  deck,  while  his  former 
tyrannical  drill-sergeant  leaped  on 
shore,  almost  close  by  his  side. 

The  regiment  was  to  be  stationed 
in  Boston,  and  as  Tom  had  much 
out-of-door  business,  he  found  de¬ 
tection  would  soon  follow.  Having 
once  seen  a  culprit  flogged  for  de¬ 
sertion,  he  had  no  wish  for  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  this  discipline,  and 
without  loss  of  time  fled  to  the 
interior,  opened  a  school  in  a  vill^e 
on  the  margin  of  a  swamp,  which 
soon  affected  his  health,  and  he  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
re-visit  Scotland,  and  die  at  his  fa¬ 
ther's  fire-side.  By  rigid  economy 
and  penurious  living,  he  saved  mo¬ 
ney  for  his  passage,  contrived  to  get 
on  board  a  vessel  for  Britain,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years,  reached  the  manse,  the  home 
of  his  father,  penniless,  way-worn, 
and  weary.  Here  hecontinued  to  wan¬ 
der  for  some  time  in  the  sunny  vale. 


Town  and  Country  Clergymen.  L^uly 


Starling  ami  shivering  in  th*  inconstant 
wind, 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  he 
was ; 

anil  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave, 
fore  bis  sun  of  life  had  reached  its 
noon.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Baxter*s  theory 
concerning  genius. 

The  lleverend  Francis  Halliday 
had  determined,  when  his  son  was 
yet  whipping  his  top,  or  trundling 
liis  hoop,  that  he  should  be  bred  to 
the  law.  As  the  preliminary  step  to 
this,  no  pains  were  spared  to  make 
him  an  excellent  Latin  scholar. 
George  had  been  early  taught  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  dicta  of  a  parent ;  and 
when  informed  of  his  destination  for 
life,  although  it  gave  him  no  plea¬ 
sure,  he  did  not  start  any  objection. 
In  the  town  where  his  father  resided 
was  a  Notary,  who  was  reckoned  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  aMachiavcl 
for  policy  and  cunning ;  to  this  man 
Cteorge  was  put  as  an  apprentice,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  study  and  prac¬ 
tise  under  a  friend  most  learnt  in 
the  law  at  Edinburgh ;  it  being  his 
father's  intention,  that  after  his  head 
was  fully  charged,  and  when  he  had 
been  nursed  to  practice,  that  he 
should  set  up  for  himself  in  the 
county  town,  as  a  Notary,  and 
pleader  in  the  Sheriff-Court. 

George  Halliday  was  a  lad  of  a 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  had  much  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
heart ;  and  he  had  formed  what 
men  of  the  world  would  term  ro¬ 
mantic  notions  of  probity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  which  were  often  shocked  by 
the  specimens  of  legal  quibbling 
which  now  came  under  his  notice. 
He  expressed  to  his  father  dislike  to 
the  law ;  but  the  parson  replied, 
“  When  you  find  it  profitable,  it 
will  then  become  delightful.”  After 
what  appeared  a  long  and  irksome 
noviciate,  George  settled  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  county  town,  with  a 
firm  determination  to  consult  Con- 
cience,  along  with  Coke  and  Lyttlc- 
loii.  The  first  cause  in  which  he 


w’as  engaged  was  one  of  considerable 
importance  and  intricacy  ;  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  the  right  side,  and 
was  opposed  by  a  popular  pleader  of 
long  standing.  However,  he  dis¬ 
played  such  a  profound  knowletlge 
of  law,  and  poured  forth  such  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  eloquence,  that  his  client  was 
victor,  and  his  fame  spread  over  the 
country.  Business  poured  in  upon 
him ;  but  George  was  capricious  ; 
for  if  he  had  doubts  about  the  justice 
of  a  cause,  he  would  not  undertake 
it ;  and  when  convinced  that  the  li¬ 
tigant  was  wrong,  flatly  told  him  so ; 
not  only  recommending  an  amicable 
settlement,  but  condescending  to  be¬ 
come  an  arbitrator.  When  he  did 
plead,  however  skilled  in  law,  his 
greater  zeal  was  always  displayed  for 
equity.  Such  was  his  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition,  that  frivolous  but  profitable 
litigation  declined  daily.  Hence  he 
was  considered  among  his  brethren 
as  a  dangerous  innovator,  who  would, 
if  not  put  down,  destroy  the  trade. 
They  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  re¬ 
port  that  his  brain  was  cracked  ;  and 
litigious  men,  whose  causes  he  had 
refused,  circulated  the  tale,  till  those 
who  doubted  its  truth  were  afraid  to 
trust  their  business  in  his  hands. 

He  persevered  in  his  system, — his 
employment  fell  off, — the  disappoint¬ 
ed  and  angry  parent  remonstrated  in 
vain,  and  at  last,  in  bitter,  wrath, 
told  George  he  was  a  romantic  and 
visionary  fool ;  and  he,  in  return, 
told  his  father  that  his  counsels  and 
opinions  were  at  variance  with,  and 
unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ; — they 
quairelled,  and  parted  in  great  wrath. 
Hating  the  law,  and  having  lost  a 
good  part  of  the  r'^pect  for  his  fa¬ 
ther,  George  withdrew  to  a  small 
farm,  in  a  distant  and  sequestered 
part  of  the  country.  Thus,  by  the 
injudicious  resolve  and  pertinacious 
obstinacy  of  a  parent,  were  talents 
principles  buried  in  obscurity, 
which  would  have  been  useful  to 
society,  and  an  ornament  to  their 
country. 


The  Vil^rirns  Dream, 
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Post  cst  occasio  calva, 

I  RESTED  at  noon  in  a  broad-spreading  shade 
VVliich  the  houghs  of  the  elm  and  the  hazel  had  made ; 
And,  opening  my  corhan,  1  took  out  my  bread. 

And  thank'd  the  kind  on  whose  bounty  1  fed. 

All  weary  and  faint  with  the  path  1  had  trod, 

1  laid  myself  down  on  the  green  grassy  sod  ; 

I  pillow'd  my  head  on  the  root  of  a  tree, 

AVhile  the  flowerets  of  summer  a  couch  spread  to  me ; 
Thus  lying,  I  mused  upon  man's  mortal  strife. 

And  1  thought  that  each  wight  was  a  pilgrim  through  life ; 
That  he  plods  on  his  way  to  some  far  distant  shrine,^ 

The  palace  of  Pleasure,  or  temple  divine  ; 

Till,  wearied  with  years  and  their  troublesome  load. 

He  falters  at  length,  and  falls  down  on  the  road  ! 

1  thought  upon  this,  and  1  sigh’d  from  my  heart 
To  think  how  my  brethren  wince<l  under  the  smart ; 

And,  whether  it  was  that  in  slumber  1  dream'd, 

(For  the  sight  which  I  saw  like  a  night-vision  seem'd,) 

But  it  flx’d  on  my  bosom  with  all  the  controul 
Which  reality  stamps  on  the  high- throbbing  soul : 
Methougbt  that  the  summer  sun  rose  on  the  day, 

'While  1  was  pursuing  my  pilgrimage  way, 

^Fhen  a  stranger  o'ertook  me,  and  bade  me  look  back 
On  the  landscape  so  fair  1  had  left  in  my  track : 

1  look’d,  and  I  saw  a  most  wonderful  scene 
Of  mountains  all  rugged,  and  vallies  all  green. 

Of  rocks  whose  high  summits  peer'd  up  in  the  dawn. 

And  villas  and  cottages  spread  on  the  lawn ; 

Along  the  green  path  which  my  footsteps  had  traced 
A  crowd  of  i^r  mortals  their  pilgriroa^  paced ; 

And,  larger  in  flgure,  came  beings  behind. 

That  seem'd  not  to  be  of  our  own  human  kind  ; 

I  question'd  the  Stranger,  and  all  that  I  sought 
My  mind  from  his  eloquent  answers  was  taught. 

PILGRIM. 

Oh  !  who  is  that  being  that  stands  on  the  hill. 

Whose  mantle  flows  free  at  the  wild  breezes'  will  ? 

He  has  climb'd  the  rough  summit  so  steep  and  so  high. 
And  his  form  seems  to  stand  in  the  blaze  of  the  sky  ; 

The  clouds  of  the  morning  around  him  are  roll'd. 

Like  curtains  all  fringed  with  the  heavens'  own  gold  ; 
While  along  the  fair  east  it  is  lovely  and  bright. 

Like  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  newly-bom  light. 

Save  the  dark-clouded  form  of  the  being  that's  there, 
Obscuring  the  eye  of  a  morning  so  fair ! 

Like  the  moon,  when  she  labours  in  gramarye-spell. 

Which  the  old  wizard  works  in  his  wonderful  cell. 

He  travels  this  way,  though  his  steps  are  but  slow. 

For  with  caution  and  care  must  the  aged  man  go ; 

Yet  methinks  if  he  mend  not  that  tardy  degree. 

He  will  never  be  able  to  travel  with  me  ; 

And  'tis  well,  for  if  such  a  grim  figure  came  near. 

My  bosom  would  tremble  with  honor  and  fear.-* . 

Oh  !  who  is  that  being  ?  and  what  is  his  name  ? 

And  what  solemn  office  on  earth  doth  he  claim  ? 
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STRANGER. 

*Tis  true  that  the  wight  is  a  reverend  man, 

And  long  did  he  live  ere  our  journey  began  ; 

And  yet  though  the  season  be  far,  far  away. 

In  sooth  he  shall  come  to  his  reckoning  day  ! 

For  he  is  a  mortal  of  this  humble  earth,  .  , .  , 

And  here,  like  ourselves,  must  he  own  he  had  birtli. 

Hut  though  he  is  ancient  and  hoary  with  years. 

Though  his  foot  on  the  mountain  so  cautious  appears, 

I  trow  'tis  as  steady  as  when  it  first  trod, 

M^ith  the  step  of  a  pilgrim,  the  earth’s  lowly  sod  ! 

Though  slow,  he  is  certain,  and  never  will  slack 
In  the  course  which  he  plo^  in,  nor  ere  miss  the  track. 

Hy  the  men  of  this  sojourn  his  name  is  call'd  Time, 

And  his  journey  leads  on  to  a  far  brighter  clime. 

Oh,  then,  be  not  idle !  for  when  he  comes  by. 

He  will  look  upon  thee  with  a  soul-piercing  eye ; 

For  his  office  on  earth  is  to  summon  mankind 
To  the  work  which  for  them  was  by  Heaven  design’d. 

,  PILGRIM. 

And  who  is  that  being  that  after  him  walks 
Like  a  goblin,  that  over  the  sepulchres  stalks  ? 

All  muffled  and  hid  in  a  horrible  sliroud. 

That  darkens  the  sky  like  a  sulphurous  cloud  : 

It  heavily  flaps  as  the  light  breezes  breathe. 

And  discovers  a  skeleton  figure  beneath  ! 

On  his  white  bony  cheek  is  a  terrible  grin  ; 

No  features  are  there,  no  complexion  nor  skin  ! 

And  it  seems  that  some  spirit,  hid  under  the  guise. 

Looks  forth  from  the  sockets  that  once  held  his  eyes ; 

And  he  grasps  in  his  marrowless  fingers  a  dart 
Which  is  clotted  with  gore  reeking  red  from  the  heart ! 

Oh  !  what  is  his  name  ?  for,  whatever  it  be, 

A  murderer  vile  and  relentless  is  he ! 

This  moment  I  witness’d  him  butcher  and  slay 
An  innocent  infant  that  sat  in  his  way  1 
And  his  truculent  arm,  without  sorrow  or  ruth, 

Strikes  the  head  of  the  aged  and  heart  of  the  youth  ! 

STRANGER. 

His  name?— it  is  Death;  and  he  follows  old  Time 
To  kill  and  destroy,  but  the  deed  is  no  crime ; 

For  first  must  the  hour-glass  of  Time  be  all  run. 

Ere  the  office  of  Death  upon  man  dare  be  done. 

To  the  good  and  the  holy  his  presence  is  sweet. 

And  they  hail  the  bl^t  sound  of  his  skeleton  feet ! 

To  the  wicked  he  seems  like  a  fiend  from  the  pit. 

And  Despair,  at  his  sight,  shakes  their  frame  witli  its  fit. 

Oh,  therefore,  be  heedful !  and  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Lest  thou  fear  st  when  this  figure  of  gloom  comes  along ; 

And  though  he  seems  now  in  the  distance  so  far, 

A  moment  may  bring  him  to  be  where  we  are ! 

pilgrim. 

But  who  are  these  beings  that  walk  on  the  heath. 

And  appear  like  the  follow'ers  of  Time  and  of  Death  ? 

I  wo  creatures  contrasted  in  shape  to  extreme, 

I  et  equal  in  office  and  duty  they  seem. 

1  he  first  like  an  Angel,  in  garments  all  bright. 

And  crown  d  with  a  tiar  of  pure-streaming  light : 

He  Iiolds  in  his  hands  the  fair  olive  and  palm. 

His  deportment  is  fair,  and  his  spirit  seems  calm ; 
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His  brow  and  his  face  arc  both  comely  and  mild. 

Like  the  beautiful  smile  of  a  yellow-hair’d  child  : 

Oh,  his  eye  looks  as  soft  as  the  glance  of  the  dove. 

And  his  heart,  1  am  sure,  must  be  teeming  with  love  ! 

The  other  is  hideous  and  hateful  in  shape. 

And  seems  less  akin  unto  man  than  the  ape ; 

Distorted  and  ugly ;  a  horrible  mould, 

AVhich  pains  the  dim  eye-balls  of  man  to  behold  ! 

With  wings  like  the  bat's,  yet  all  meagre  and  thin. 

And  pucker’d  and  knit  in  a  toad's  slimy  skin : 

He  is  cover’d  with  hair,  and  his  hard  horny  foot 
Is  cloven  and  fashion'd  like  that  of  the  brute: 

He  brandishes  fiercely  the  scorpion's  keen  lash. 

And  shackles  of  iron  around  his  waist  clash ; 

Pain,  madness,  revenge,  from  his  horrid  eyes  glare. 

And  his  brow  is  the  throne  of  the  wildest  despair. 

Oh,  who  arc  these  beings  ?  and  what  arc  their  names  ? 

For  the  work  which  they  do  something  awful  proclaims : 

They  come  to  the  bodies  along  the  path  lying. 

And  the  bright  being  smiles  upon  some  that  arc  dying ; 

Then  takes  from  their  bosoms  a  pledge  which  is  there. 

And  mounts  with  the  treasure  far,  far  through  the  air ! 

The  other  in  similar  deeds  is  employ'd. 

Though  he  scowls  on  the  creatures  whom  Death  hath  destroy’d  ; 
Then  bearing  them  off  in  his  irons,  like  slaves. 

Sinks  down,  with  a  shriek,  through  earth's  bottomless  caves  ! 

Oh,  the  one  is  a  dove  with  his  plumage  all  bright ! 

And  the  other  a  bat  from  the  regions  of  night  T 

STRANGER. 

These  two  are  the  agents  empower'd  to  fulfil 
The  solemn  decrees  of  Eternity's  will ; 

And  great  is  their  office  in  God's  mighty  plan. 

For  their  object  is  noble  and  dignified — man  ! 

From  regions  extreme  to  this  world  they  arc  sent. 

And  on  errands  of  man's  final  destiny  bent : 

For  they  watch  the  last  groans  of  mortality's  breath. 

And  the  spirit  they  seize  at  the  moment  of  death. 

By  the  scenes  of  disease,  want  and  murder  they  stand. 

And  pluck  in  its  season  the  garland  or  brand ; 

And  they  bear  to  its  last  destination  the  soul— 

To  bliss  everlasting,  or  measureless  dole ! 

The  former  to  angels  of  glory  lays  claim. 

The  other  a  demon  of  darkness  we  name. 

Oh,  think  on  the  angel !  he's  lovely  and  fair ; 

And  of  guilt,  with  its  manifold  horrors,  beware ; 

And  pray  that  each  virtue  thy  life  may  employ. 

That  thou  may'st  be  crown'd  with  a  garland  of  joy  ! 

For  much  have  the  spirits  of  piety  striven. 

By  stooping  hell’s  cavern,  to  plenish  bright  heaven  : 

Tnough  man  has  not  yet  his  sweet  pleasures  forsworn, 

Hell’s  victims  have  been,  and  more  victims  are  born ; 

And  still  through  the  pilgrimage  travell'd  by  Time, 

On  the  journey  guilt  wallows  in  darkness  and  crime : 

The  thief  has  his  bag,  and  the  murd'rer  his  knife. 

And  temptation  lays  down  its  bright  bubbles  of  strife  ; 

Idolatry  sends  its  great  crowds  to  those  realms. 

And  Pleasure  her  thousands  on  thousands  o’erwhclms ; 

Pride,  malice,  and  blasphemy,  falsehood  and  lust. 

Their  crowds  through  the  portals  of  hell  daily  thrust : 

Oh,  therefore,  remember  that  Time's  wrinkled  face 
Never  turns  to  look  back  on  the  path  of  his  race ; 
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That  Death  comes  behind,  and  is  anxious  to  strike, 

AVhen  the  time  is  expir'd,  great  and  humble  alike; 

That  the  Angel  or  Demon  comes  ready  to  ^asp 
'J’he  quivering  soul  at  the  body  s  last  gasp  . 

Oh,  think  that  each  pulse  which  thy  bosom  beats  free. 

Time,  Death,  and  the  Spirits,  brings  nearer  to  thee  ! 

The  Stranger  evanish’d,  and  left  me  alone, 
licneath  the  great  load  of  life's  sorrows  to  groan  ; 

A\'hen  raising  again  my  sad  eyes  from  the  ground. 

And  looking  once  more  on  the  landscape  around, 

1  saw  the  grim  figure  of  Time  drawing  near. 

And  my  knees  smote  each  other  with  trembling  and  fear. 

1  look’d  on  his  brow,  with  the  summer  sun  sear’d. 

And  1  saw  the  long  waves  of  his  winterly  beard ; 

The  staflP  of  a  Pilgrim  he  held  in  his  hand. 

In  the  other  an  hour-glass,  that  measur’d  the  sand : 

As  he  pass’d  o’er  the  dew  with  his  sandel-shod  feet. 

My  bosom  beat  high  with  a  feverish  heat ; 

And  scarce  from  my  heart  could  1  throw  the  full  sigh. 

As  he  look’d  upon  me  with  his  dark  sullen  eye.— 

He  came — and  he  held  up  the  hour-glass  all  run. 

For  the  days  of  my  life  and  its  sorrows  were  done ; 

And  Death  in  the  rear  put  an  end  to  my  woe. 

For  1  fell,  like  an  old  wither'd  tree,  at  his  blow  ! 

It  seem'd  that  a  stupor  came  over  my  soul. 

As  if  bound  for  a  while  in  Death's  awful  controul ; 

Till  the  Angel  came  near — clasp'd  my  spirit — and  smil'd. 

Like  a  mother  embracing  her  newly- woke  child  ! 

And,  clapping  his  pinions,  he  rais'd  me  on  high. 

Through  the  untravcll'd  realms  of  the  beautiful  sky. 

1  look’d  upon  earth,  with  its  mountains  and  vales. 

And  the  waves  of  its  ocean,  that  play'd  in  the  gales  ; 

1  look’d  on  its  cities,  its  castles,  and  towers. 

And  the  rural  repose  of  its  meadows  and  bowers ; 

And  scarce  had  1  time,  as  they  sank  from  my  view. 

To  bid  them  for  ever  and  ever  adieu ! 

For,  fast  from  the  gaze  of  mine  eyes  they  took  leave. 

Like  the  scenery  of  clouds  on  a  mild  summer's  eve  ; 

Till,  Icswning  in  size,  in  the  distance  so  far, 

Larth  seem'd  like  the  moon,  and  the  moon  like  a  star  ! 

1  look'd  on  the  sky  ;  and,  superb  on  my  sight. 

The  firmanicnt  shone  in  the  beauty  of  light; 

’fen'  thousand  clear  suns,  with  their  planets,  I  saw. 

And  the  universe  roll'd  in  creation's  great  law. 

In  harmony  moving  along  the  pure  clime. 

And  wheeling  on  axles  of  glory,  through  time. 

1  hen  the  Angel  the  heaven  of  heavens  unfurl'd. 

And  mine  eyes  caught  a  sight  of  the  sainte*  happy  world ; 

^  sweet  in  mine  cars  did  their  golden  harps  sound, 

A*'Ii  ^  ^  were  the  garlands  with  which  they  were  bound ; 

And  M  holy  and  good  was  their  blissful  employ— 

My  throbbing  soul  quiver’d  with  rapture  and  joy ! 
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THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 


The  Aurora  Borealis  is  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance,  generally  observed 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  com¬ 
monly  to  tlie  north  of  the  observer, 
whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  North¬ 
ern  Lights ;  it  is  known  also  among 
the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  the 
streamers,”  or  the  mcrrymdancersJ* 
The  Aurora  Borealis  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds,  the  tranquil 
ttnd  the  varying.  The  tranquil  shines 
with  a  mild  and  steady  light,  similar 
to  the  different  stages  of  moon-light, 
either  as  it  appears  near  the  time  of 
Hew  moon,  or  as  it  gradually  in¬ 
creases  when  the  moon  becomes  more 
enlightened  ;  sometimes  it  is  more 
vivid  than  the  light  of  the  moon 
when  full ;  and  it  often  preserves, 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  form  in 
■which  it  first  appeared,  with  little  or 
1)0  variation.  Muschenbrock  has  paid 
anuch  attention  to  this  kind  of  mc- 
4eor,  and  has  given  it  several  names, 
4iccording  to  the  form  which  it  as¬ 
sumes;  but  as  these  namesare  founded 
only  in  fancy,  and  are  not  necessary 
to  an  explication  of  the  theory,  we 
shall  omit  them.  The  varied  Au¬ 
rora  is  more  remarkable  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  occasionally  exhibits 
tile  most  brilliant  and  rapidly  diver¬ 
sified  forms.  The  following  are  some 
of  its  very  interesting  properties:  It 
is  usually  of  a  reddisn  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow,  and  it  frequently 
sends  out  corruscations  of  pale  light, 
which  seem  to  rise  from  the  horizon 
in  pyramidal  undulating  forms,  shoot¬ 
ing  with  great  velocity  towards  the 
•zenith.  This  kind  of  meteor,  which 
is  less  frequent  as  we  go  towards  the 
Equator,  is  almost  constant  during 
the  long  winter  nights  in  the  Polar 
Regions.  In  tlie  Shetland  Isles  they 
afford  the  inhabitants  great  relief, 

.  -amid  the  gloomy  darkness  of  their 
long  and  dreary  nights.  They  com¬ 
monly  appear  at  twilight,  near  the 
horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  ap||>roach- 
ing  to  yellow,  and  continue  in  that 
state  for  several  hours ;  they  after¬ 
wards  break  into  streams  of  stronger 
light,  spread  into  columns,  then 
slowly  alter  into  innumerable  shapes, 
and  vary  their  colours  from  all  the 
yellow  tints  to  an  obscure  russet ; 

VOI..  XV. 


frequently  covering  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere,  exhibiting  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  forms  and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance.  According  to  Musch- 
enbroek,  in  that  region  of  the  air 
which  is  directly  towards  the  north, 
or  which  stretches  from  the  north 
towards  the  east  or  west,  there  at  first 
appears  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  which 
rarely  rises  to  theheightof  iOdegrecs. 
This  cloud  is  sometimes  contiguous 
to  the  horizon,  sometimes  detached 
from  it,  in  which  last  case  the  in¬ 
termediate  sky  appears  of  a  bright 
blue  colour.  The  cloud  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  heavens,  extending  in 
length  to  100  degrees,  and  some¬ 
times  still  farther.  It  is  generally 
white  and  shining,  but  sometimes 
black  and  thick.  Its  upper  etlge 
is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  bordered 
by  a  long  train  of  light,  which  rises 
higher  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

1 1  appears  also  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  or  like  the  segment  of  a  sphere 
which  has  its  centre  considerably 
beneath  the  horizon  ;  and  sometimes 
a  large  white  or  luminous  band  is 
visible,  skirting  the  upper  edge  of 
the  black  cloud.  The  dark  part  of 
the  cloud  becomes  white  and  lumi¬ 
nous  when  the  Aurora  has  shone 
for  some  time,  and  after  it  has  sent 
forth  several  bright  and  fiery  rays. 
Then,  from  the  superior  edge  of  the 
cloud,  rays  issue  in  the  form  of  jets, 
which  are  sometimes  many,  some¬ 
times  few  in  number,— sometimes 
close  together,  sometimes  removed 
several  degrees  asunder.  These  jets 
diffuse  a  very  brilliant*  light,  as  if  a 
luminous  or  Bery  liquor  were  driven 
with  impetuosity  from  a  syringe. 
The  jet  increases  in  brightness,  and 
has  less  bulk  when  it  at  Br&t  issues 
from  the  cloud ;  but  it  dilates  and 
grows  dimmer  as  it  goes  farther  off. 
There  then  arises,  from  a  large  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cloud,  a  luminous  train, 
or  column,  of  which  the  motion  is  at 
Brst  gentle  and  uniform,  and  which 
increases  in  size  as  it  advances.  The 
dimensions  and  duration  of  these 
columns  vary  considerably ;  their 
light  is  sometimes  white,  sometimes 
reddish,  sometimes  of  a  blo^  colour ; 
and  as  they  advance,  their  colours 
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till  they  fovTii  n  kind  of  arch 
ill  lilt*  hiaveus.  When  several  of 
these  culinniis,  issuing  from  different 
j)luces,  encounter  each  other  in  the 
zenith,  they  intermingle  >vith  each 
other,  and  form,  at  their  junction,  a 
small  thick  cloud,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  kindle,  and  sends  forth  a 
light  considerably  more  brilliant 
than  any  of  the  separate  columns. 
This  light  changes  to  green,  blue, 
and  purple ;  and,  quitting  its  origi¬ 
nal  station,  it  directs  itself  towards 
the  south,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
bright  cloud.  When  no  more  co¬ 
lumns  are  seen  to  issue,  the  cloud 
assumes  the  appearance  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawn,  and  insensibly  dissipates 
itself.  Sometimes  the  Aurora  is 
formed  and  disapi>ears  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes ;  at  other  times 
it  continues  the  whole  night ;  and 
one  that  was  observed  by  Muschen- 
broek  in  n.'ti,  lasted  for  ten  days 
aiul  nights  successively.  The  lucid 
columns  arc  often  so  transparent, 
that  stars  of  the  first  and  second 
magnitudes  arc  visible  through  them ; 
these  also  shine  through  the  white 
border  of  the  horizontal  cloud,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  through 
the  opaque  cloud  itself.  But  many 
parts  are  so  thin,  that  the  smallest 
stars  which  arc  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  may  be  seen  through  them.  A 
more  beautiful  spectacle  than  what 
is  very  frequently  presented  to  us 
in  these  meteoric  appearances,  can¬ 
not  easily  be  imagined  ;  the  specta¬ 
cle  is  often  grand  and  terrific,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  hissing, 
crackling  noise,  which  rushes  through 
the  air,  and  is  similar  to  a  display  of 
large  fire-works.  The  hunters  who 
pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes, 
on  the  confines  of  the  icy  sea,  arc 
often  overtaken  by  these  northern 
lights,  at  which  times  their  dogs  are 
so  much  frightened  that  they  will 
not  move,  but  crouch  upon  tlie 
ground  till  tlic  noise  has  passed  by 
tliem.  iMan|H'rtuis  observed  a  re¬ 
markable  Aurora  at  Oswer-Zornea, 
which  cxcitwl  his  admiration;  an 
extensive  ri‘gion  of  the  heavens  to¬ 
wards  the  south  ap|>eared  tinned 
waih  so  lively  a  red,  that  the  whole 
of  the  constellation  Orion  seemed  to 
be  dyed  in  blootl.  This  light  was  for 
some  tune  fixed,  but  it  was  soon  in 
motion,  and  after  having  successively 


assumed  all  the  tints  of  violet  and 
blue,  it  formed  a  dome,  the  summit 
of  which  was  near  the  zenith  in  the 
south-west.  Its  splendour  was  so 
great  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
strong  light  of  the  moon.  He  adds, 
that  he  only  observed  two  of  these 
red  northern  lights  while  he  was  in 
Lapland,  and  thinks  that  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  that  country, 
although  the  Aurora  there  assumes 
a  great  variety  of  tints  ;  he  moreover 
observes,  that  they  are  considered 
by  the  poor  ignorant  natives  as  omi¬ 
nous,  and  the  forerunners  of  cala- 
mity.  • 

The  accounts  of  noises  attending 
the  Aurora  Borealis  are  sufficiently 
corroborated  ;  they  have  been  heard 
by  numerous  persons,  and  in  various 
places.  They  have  been  heard  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland.  Muschenbroek  men¬ 
tions,  that  the  Greenland  whale-fish¬ 
ers  assured  him  that  they  had  fre¬ 
quently  heard  the  noise  of  the -Au¬ 
rora  ;  but  he  adds,  that  no  person  in 
Holland  ever  heard  any  noise  occa¬ 
sioned  by  them.  Mr  Cavallo,  how^- 
ever,  declares,  that  being  in  North¬ 
ampton  at  the  time  when  the  northern 
lights  were  remarkably  bright,  he  is 
confident  that  he  heard  a  hissing  or 
a  whizzing  sound.  In  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  heard.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  been  told  by  more  than  one 
gentleman  from  Orkney,  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  Aurora  is -often 
heard  by  the  natives ;  and  one  of 
them  assured  him  that  he  had  some¬ 
times  heard  it  himself.  They  have 
also  been  heard  in  Canada.  As  we 
might  very  naturally  expect,  the 
Aurora  Borealis  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
for  similar  apjiearances,  and  like 
noises,  have  been  observed  and  heard 
in  high  southern  latitudes.  If  the 
existence  of  the  Aurora  Australis  was 
at  any  time  doubtful,  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  ascertained  by  Captain  Cooke 
in  his  second  voyage  round  the  world. 
‘‘  On  February  the  ITth,  in  1T73," 
says  iVIr  Foster,  who  accompanied 
C’ooke  in  the  capacity  of  Naturalist, 
**  in  south  latitude  58  degrees,  a 
beautiful  phenomenon  was  observed 
during  the  preceding  night,  which 
ap^ared  again  on  this  and  several 
following  nights.  It  consisted  of 
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long  columns  of  a  clear  white  light, 
shooting  up  from  ihe  horizon  to  the 
eastwanh  almost  to  the  zenith^  and 
gradually  spreading  over  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  sky.  These 
columns  were  sometimes  bent  side-* 
ways  at  their  upper  extremities ;  and 
though  in  most  respects  similar  to 
the  northern  lights  of  our  hemis¬ 
phere,  yet  differed  from  them  in  be¬ 
ing  always  of  a  whiteisU  colour ; 
whereas  ours  assume  various  tints, 
especially  those  of  a  fiery  and  purple 
hue.  The  sky  was  generally  clear 
when  they  appeared,  and  the  air 
sharp  and  cold,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  the  freezing  point.” 

The  most  complete  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Aurora  that  has  yet 
been  published,  is  given  by  Dr  Rich- 
;ardson,  in  “  Franklin's  «Tourney  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.”  We 
extract  the  following:  I  have 

never  heard  any  sound  that  could  be 
unequivocally  considered  as  origina¬ 
ting  in  the  Aurora ;  but  the  uniform 
testimony  of  the  natives,  both  Crees, 
Copper  Indians,  and  Esquimaux, 
and  of  all  the  older  residents  in  the 
country,  induce  me  to  believe  that 
its  motions  are  sometimes  audible. 
These  circumstances  are,  however, 
rare,  as  will  appear  when  I  state,  that 
1  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that  meteor  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  difterent  nights.”  The 
Aurora,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description,  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly  beautiful :  “  When  the  Au¬ 
rora  had  exhibited  itself  in  this  form 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the 
whole  mass  of  light  suddenly  appear¬ 
ed  in  motion,  and  sweeping  round  on 
each  side,  was  gathered  together  to 
the  southward  of  the  zenith.  Im¬ 
mediately  after,  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  seen  in  the  S.  E.,  assuming  an 
exact  resemblance  to  a  curtain  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  circular  form  in  the  air, 
and  hanging  perpendicular  to  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  lower  edge  of 
this  curtain  was  very  luminous,  and 
had  a  waving  motion  ;  and  the  illu¬ 
sion  was  farther  heightened  by  the 
momentary  appearance  of  perpendi¬ 
cular  dark  lines,  or  breaks  in  the 
light,  in  rapid  succession  round  the 
circle,  exactly  as  the  waving  of  a  cur¬ 
tain  would  cause  the  dark  shades  of 
its  folds  to  move  along  it.  This 
beautiful  curtain  of  light  was  about 


40  degrees  high,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
colour,  and  sent  out,  on  one  side,  a 
process  which  approached  the  S.  E. 
by  E.  point  of  the  horizon,  and  on  the 
other  was  connected  with  a  long  re¬ 
gular  arch,  terminated  in  the  N.  W. 
horizon,  similarly  constructed,  and 
having  the  same  waving  motion  with 
the  curtain  itself.  All  this  time  the 
sky  was  perfectly  clear,  except  in 
the  southern  quarter,  which,  to  the 
height  of  4  or  5  degrees,  was  occupied 
by  dark  clouds,  apparently  interme¬ 
diate  between  stratus  and  cirrostra- 
tus.”  Several  theories  have  been 
propose<l  in  order  to  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  meteoric  appearance ; 
but  none  of  those  which  have  yet 
been  published  are  satisfactory.  The 
following  account  and  explanation  of 
the  theory,  which  were  communica¬ 
ted  to  me  by  Dr  T.  S.  Traill  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  are  conclusive ; — the  theory 
agrees  entirely  with  the  phenomena, 
and  leaves,  I  think,  little  more  to  be 
desired  on  this  subject :  “  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Aurora  in  the  f)rkneys 
I  never  accurately  ascertained,  but 
I  have  occasionally  observed  it  to 
cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  1  once  saw  an 
Aurora  of  a  uniform  blue  colour  slow¬ 
ly  rolling  from  the  northern  quarter 
of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  extending  even 
beyond  the  zenith  ;  occasionally  its 
volume  expanded  so  as  to  involve  al¬ 
most  the  whole  heavens,  presenting 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  vast 
dome  of  lambent  flame  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  aperture  in  the  centre. 

“  The  most  usual  periods  for  the 
occurrence  of  tlic  Aurora  in  Orkney 
are  about  the  end  of  autumn, /md  the 
end  of  winter ;  but  it  occasionally  oc¬ 
curs  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
though  it  is,  in  general,  most  vivid 
in  the  absence  of  moonlight.  Some 
philosophers  have  mentioned,  that 
they  have  heard  a  peculiar  kind  of 
iioise,  like  the  rushing  of  air,  or  the 
rustling  of  silk,  during  the  apjwar- 
ance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  this  is 
a  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  I 
am  able  to  confirm  by  repeated  ob¬ 
servations.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  have  heard  this  rustling  noise, 
which  was  once  particularly  distinct 
as  I  stood  alone,  at  midnight,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  tower,  when  every  thing 
was  still  around.  The  real  height 
at  which  this  meteor  occurs  has  never 
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yet  iKcii  ascertained.  In  mti,  ir2«,  from 

ami  1729,  tlic  Aurora  llorcalis  was  as  it  appears  n  our  high  northern  lati- 
obscrvwl  in  every  part  of  Europe;  tudes,  with  the  appearance  of  the  Au- 
bufrio  not  knL^bat  it  was  'the  rora  lustra  ^  as  it  ypi^in  r^^^^^ 
rerv  same  Aurora  which  was  obscry-  ower  southern  „  a™®  ^ 

cl  at  distant  places,  else  we  could  n 

ascertain  its  elevation  in  the  sky.  At  the  inflammation  o  y  ^ 
any  rate,  the  Aurora  is  a  meteor  which  the  up^r  regions  o  "  P  ' 

must  be  very  high  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is  considerable  reason  to  sup. 
from  the  distance  at  which  we  know  pose,  that  while  various  processes  arc 
one  has  been  visible.  1 1  cannot,  how-  going  on  at  the  surface  of  our  earth, 
ever,  be  higher  than  the  upper  limit  and  particularly  during  the  action  ot 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  docs  not  evaporation,  that  some  water  is  de- 
c  xcced  70  or  HO  miles ;  and  it  is  ex-  composed.  If  this  process  really  ;^s 
treinely  probable  that  no  Aurora  has  on,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  hy- 
ever  been  observed  at  an  altitude  drogen  thus  liberated,  being  much 
greater  than  45  miles;  and,  there-  lighter  than  air,  would  rise  to  the 
lore,  it  follows,  that  the  immense  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  alter 
hciglits  given  to  this  meteor,  from  rolling  down  the  inclined  planes 
observations  made  by  Mairan,  and  formed  by  its  upper  surface,  would 
others,  were  obtainetl  from  false  data,  accumulate  near  the  poles.  If  the 
JVIairan  (at  page  74  Traite  Physique  electric  fluid  pass  through  this  hy- 
Ifisiorique  (le  TAurore  Borcalc)  has  drogen,  it  may  set  it  on  and 
iletcrniincd  the  height  of  an  Aurora  tbus  produce  the  Aurora.  This  hy 
to  be  ‘200  leagues,  which  is  evident^  pothesis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  plausi 
hf  false  ;  but  w’c  are  to  consider  that  hie  that  has  yet  been  advanced,  to 
he  had  a  particular  object  in  view—  account  for  this  extraordinary  nie- 
he  had  formed  the  strange  notion  teor.  The  successive  ignition  of  the 
that  the  Aurora,  as  well  as  the  zodi-  portions  of  hydrogen,  as  they  come  in 
acal  lights,  arc  both  produced  by  the  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
solar  atmosphere.  The  supposition  are  supposed  to  occasion  the  corrusca- 
has,  however,  been  completely  re-  tions  of  the  Aurora;  and  the  small 
futed  by  Laplace :  for  this  illustri-  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  such 
ous  philosopher  has  proved,  that  the  rare  air  accounts  for  the  duration  of 
sun’s  atmosphere  cannot  extend  to  the  combustion.  Granting  that  this 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  much  less  then  hypothesis  is  correct,  there  should 
can  it  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  be  a  vacuum  formed  towards  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  ;  and,  consequent-  pole  by  the  condensation  of  the  gases, 
ly,  it  can  never  be  the  cause  of  the  and  an  Aurora  in  our  hemisphere 


Aurora.  1 1  is  evident  that  the  Aurora 
cannot  lie  above  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  liccausc,  as  it  apparently  re¬ 
mains  stationary  for  several  hours,  it 


ought  generally  to  be  followed  by  a 
southerly  wind.  Now,  Mr  Wynne, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in- 


must  i^artakc  of  the  common  motion  forms  us,  that  in  twenty-three  cases 
Mth  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  which  he  observed,  an  Aurora  was. 
This  meteor  increases  in  brilliancy  as  without  exception,  followed  by  a 
we  advance  towards  the  north  ;  and,  southerly  wind.  AVhen  the  Aurora 
for  nearly  half  the  year,  it  supplies  was  very  brilliant,  the  south  wind 
the  absence  of  the  sun  to^  the  ‘  shi-  came  on  with  considerable  force 
voting  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone.*  within  twenty-four  hours ;  when 
rora  long  time  the  northern  lights  the  Aurora  was  faint,  the  wind 
were  Bupposeil  to  be  peculiar  to  the  w'as  longer  in  coming  on,  was  weaker 
nor  ern  hemisphere,  but  the  voy-  also,  but  continued  longer.  In  the 
ages  of  diswvery  in  the  southern  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  where 
ocran,  and  the  increasing  intercourse  tlie  Aurora  is  usually  much  more 
ween  t  le  northern  and  southern  brilliant  than  I  recollect  ever  to  have 

®  part  of  Britain, 

Th »  A  *  ^  towards  the  south  pole,  it  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  the  fore- 
jirriu  I  Australis  lias  been  dc-  runner  of  a  gale  ;  and  I  have  ob- 
if  ^rveil,  after  a  vivid  appearance  there, 

i  I  mall  probability, this  arises  in  several  instances,  that  it  was  soon 
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followed  by  a  strong  gale  from  the 
south,  or  from  the  south  south-west. 
According  to  the  account  given  in 
*  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Shores  of 
the  Polar  Seas,'  it  is  evident  that,  at 
the  time  of  an  Aurora,  clectro-mag- 
:  ‘  netisin  is  produced ;  for,  at  the  time  of 
1^,:  the  appearance  of  an  Aurora,  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  this  circumstance  is 

Suite  agreeable  to  the  above  hypo- 
^csis.  Franklin  says,  ‘  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Aurora,  and  the  disturb¬ 
ance  it  occasioned  on  the  motion  of 
die  needle  at  Fort  Enterprise,  were 
so  frequent,  that  the  mean  monthly 
irariation  must  have  been  deduced 
from  but  few  observations  if  they 
had  been  rejected.'  And  again, 
*  the  circumstance  of  the  mean  va¬ 
riation  being  least  at  midnight  there, 
and  at  Moose- Deer  Island,  was  evi¬ 


dently  caused  by  the  frequent  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  motion  of  the  needle 
which  the  Aurora  occasioned ;  for 
on  those  days  when  it  was  not  visible, 
the  mean  diurnal  variation  followed 
the  course  Mr  Hood  had  observed  it 
to  do  at  Cumberland  House,  being 
most  easterly  at  the  time  of  the  first 
observation  in  the  morning,  and  least 
bet^veen  three  and  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  change  in  the  diurnal 
variation  in  these  parts  of  North 
America  seems  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  law  as  in  England,  as  the 
decrease  in  easterly  variation  between 
the’ morning  and  afternoon  is,  in  fact, 
a  motion  of  the  needle  to  the  west¬ 
ward." 

For  much  more  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  same  subject,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  volume  above  quoted,  and 
from  which  these  arc  extracts. 


S^ohe. 


There’s  wassail  in  Lord  Walter’s  hall. 
And  smoking  beeves  and  red-wine 
flowing 

Merry  are  the  hearts  of  his  kinsmen  all. 
And  the  dames’  dark  eyes  are  gladly 
glowing ; 

< 

^^^Whilc,  lower  ranged,  his  vassal  train 
Devoutly  quaff  the  foaming  ale, 

Or  with  the  blade,  ne’er  drawn  in  vain, 
The  sirloin’s  mighty  mass  assail : 

The  harp  is  sounding  proudly  too, 

While  chaunts  the  minstrel  old  and 
hoary, 

From  Norman  spears  how  Saxons  flew 
;  On  Hastings’  day  of  deathless  glory.  . 

And  yet  by  friends  though  girded  round, 
Though  lovely  li^w  and  eyes  are  near 
him,-^ 

'hough  lands,  herds,  flocks,  and  gold  a- 
bound. 

And  kinsmen  love  and  focmen  fear 
him,-~. 

.  I 

rd  Walter  mute  and  sadly  sits, 

As  were  nor  guest  nor  kinsman  near ; 
And  as  his  eye  is  rais’d  by  fits. 

It  wears  the  hurried  glance  of  fear. 

*alc  lips,  and  eyes  deep  sunken,  shew 
Passion  hath  wrought  the  work  of  time ; 
But  is  it  pure  and  blameless  woe. 

Or  sleepless,  dire  remorse  for  crime  ? 

bile  thus  he  mused,  casting  a  shade 
Of  sorrow  upon  every  face, 
l4  clianced  -a  distant  bugle  bray’d 
A  note  that  peal’d  through  all  the  place. 


Full  many  a  check  grew  pale  beneath 
That  bugle’s  wild  and  thrilling  sound,' 
For  it  seem’d  the  blast  of  one  whom 
death 

Long  since  in  foreign  land  hiid  found. 

But  Walter  started  with  a  shriek— 

He  comes !  he  comes !  the  grave 
hath  giv’n 

Hini  forth  his  guilty  prey  to  seek. 

To  mark  how  poorly  guilt  hath 
thriv’n.” 

Out  flew  bright  blades  from  many  a  thigh. 
The  coming  horror  to  destroy,— 

While  ladies  crept  their  lovers  nigh,— • 
Jesu  !  ’tis  but  a  tiny  boy ! 

His  locks  w'crc  of  as  dark  a  dye 
As  ever  rob’d  the  raven’s  wing ; 

And  his  eyes  shone  out  like  the  stars  on 
high. 

When  forth  in  gloaming  hour  they 
spring. 

He  tripp’d  to  w'hcre  Lord  Walter  stood, 
And  in  a  soft  and  witching  tone. 
Which  every  angry  thought  sul)ducd. 
Thus  the  dark-eyed  youth  went  on 

It  was  a  Knight,  an  English  Knight, 
Bound  was  he  for  Paynim  fight ; 

And  with  an  hundred  in  his  train. 

With  Norman  Robert  cross’d  the  main. 
His  brother,  young  Lord  Henry,  too, 
With  him  his  maiden  faulcheon  drew. 
And  many  a  feat  of  fame  they  shar’d. 
Many  a  deed  of  danger  dar’d, 

Till,  at  the  length,  this  elder  Knight 
Captive  was  made  in  unequal  fight.  . 


U'otnan 

The  Tayniin  felt  his  piiMjnci's  worth, 
l  or  he  knew  his  wealth,  anti  he  knew  his 
birth, 

And  mightier  ransom  for  him  was  set^ 
Tlian  e’er  had  been  fix'd  for  Christian 
yet. 

The  knight  to  young  Lord  Henry  sent; 
Told  him  of  all  his  dreariment, 

And  swore,  by  all  a  brother's  love, 

And  by  the  blessed  Siiints  above, 

Prisoner  if  he  would  be  in  his  stead. 

Home  would  hie  as  soon  as  freed, 
(lather  his  gold,  and  quickly  bring 
For  him  the  ransom'd  oflering. 

Large  was  the  love  young  Henry  bore 
To  him  who  thus  so  deeply  swore, 

So  he  enter'd  him  the  Paynim's  thrall, 

The  fettering  steel  on  his  limbs  let  fall, 
And  the  elder  brother  was  free  as  the 
light. 

Tell  me,  Lord  Walter,  knew  you  the 
Knight  ?” 

Answer  none  Lord  Walter  made, 

But  his  cheek  grew  Hush'd— his  visage 
fell; 

And  Chief  to  Chieftain  whis|x?riDg  said, 
That  he  had  known  the  Knight  too 
well. 

“  For  many  a  weary  night  and  day 
Young  Henry  in  his  durance  lay. 

Striving  to  cheer,  as  best  he  might, 

His  self-devoted  prison'd  plight; 

'Twcrc  false  to  say  that  hojie  him  cheer'd, 
He  hop’d  not — for  he  never  fear'd  ; 

As  (inn  his  faith  on  Walter's  love 
As  was  his  trust  in  Heaven  aljovc,— 

As  fearless  as  the  infant  press'd 
And  fondled  on  its  mother's  breast. 

And  when  the  sun  had  left  his  eye. 

While  ruddy  radiance  Hush'd  the  sky. 

He  thought  of  his  western  home,  where 
yet 

The  Cod  of  Day  had  hardly  set. 

And  nightly,  when  the  evening  star 
Shone  through  his  grate,  he  thought  how 
far 

His  brother’s  bark  was  on  the  sea. 

That  came  to  save  and  set  him  free  ! 

He  sung,— and  sorrow  dash’d  aside. 
Partly  from  a  warrior's  pride. 

But  more,  lest,  when  he  should  return. 
His  brother's  heart  too  much  should 
mourn. 

If  thraldom  s  woe  should  leave  a  trace 
Ti»  dwply  furrow'd  on  his  face-! 

1 1  is  faith  was  false,  his  cares  were  vain, 

1  hat  brother  never  came  again  ! 

el  safe  and  soon  his  home  he  won, 

For  pitying  Heaven  impell’d  him  on. 

Fair  hrexw  gave  to  his  Ixirk,  and  speed 
More  then  seem'd  mortal  to  his  steed. 

In  vain,  in  vain;  he  heeded  not 
His  pUghlcd  troth,  his  brother's  lot. 


Luoe.  y  “ly  ' 

Even  thougli  that  lot  himself  had  known, 
And  left  through  Henry's  love  alone  ; 

His  cold  and  avaricious  heart 
Durst  not  with  the  ransom  part ; 

Y^ca,  dearer  than  a  brother’s  life. 

That  brother  who  in  mortal  strife, 

His  shield  before  him  oft  had  thrown. 

And  made  the  coming  wound  his  own  ;— 
He  who  for  him  was  even  content 
From  light  and  freedom  to  be  pent. 

Held  he,  this  cruel,  man-sworn  lord. 

His  fertile  Helds,  his  golden  hoard.” 

“’Tis  false!  'tis  false!”  Lord  Wallet 
cried ; 

“  My  latest  field  I’d  gladly  sold 
Ere  he  by  foemen’s  hands  had  died  ! 

I  wTong’d  him,  true,  but  not  for  gold ; 
His  lovelier  looks,  his  smoother  tongue, 
His  graceful  form  and  gentler  heart. 
Wrought  love  in  one  to  whom  mine  clung, 
With  passion  that  might  not  depart. 

I  trembled  lest  he  should  return 
To  rob  me  of  my  other  life. 

Yet  only  meant  that  he  should  mourn 
Prison’d  till  she  were  sure  my  w’ife. 
How  have  I  sped  ?  she  pined,  she  died  ; 

And  when  the  fatal  moment  came, 

Hell !  the  last  sound  that  ere  she  sigh'd, 
Her  dying  W’ord  was  Henry’s  name.” 

“  Long  Henry  nothing  fear’d,  I  said  ; 

But  faith  at  length  began  to  fade. 

The  trysted  time  was  come  and  gone, 

Y'et  ransom,  rescue  there  was  none ; 

And  in  his  keejxjr’s  scowling  eye 
llevcnge  and  hate  he  ’gan  to  spy ; 

Yet  still  like  him  who  o’er  a  deep 
Hanging,  sees  snakes  that  writhe  and 
creep, 

Waiting  his  fidl- and,  struggling,  clings, 
Mad  with  the  dread  of  their  cursed  stings; 
So  wildly  still  to  hope  he  clung. 

When  doubt  the  demon  on  him  sprung  ; 
But  when  again  had  roll’d  away 
Another  year,  and  still  he  lay 
Forgotten  in  his  dungeon  lair, 

Hope  sunk  and  settled  in  despair  ! 

And  when  he  eyed  the  setting  sun 
’Twas  with  the  bitter  thoughts  of  one 
Who,  lingering,  parts  uix)n  the  shore 
With  the  friend  whom  he  fears  he  shall 
meet  no  more ! 

^ct  still  he  sung,  though  every  tone 
Of  glee,  that  cheer’d  him  once,  was  gone ; 
*Twas  now  a  sad  heart-breaking  strain 
Of  blasted  hopes,  of  bosom  pain, 

And  deepest  still  of  all  a  moan 

For  the  land  he  ne’er  should  sec  again.” 

Lord  Walter  shuddering,  hid  his  eyes, 
While  lovely  damsels  round  him  wept; 
But  frowns  on  the  Chieftains’  brows  arise, 
And  their  hands  to  their  weapons 
crept.' 


iflst.D 
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“Ah  !  think  not  Ilcav’n  would  leave  to 
|x?rish 

,  The  young:,  the  brave,  the  gallant* 
hc4arted ; 

Polluting  still  the  slave  to  flourish 
.  Who  him  so  foully  had  deserted  : 

No  !  even  when  Hope  herself  had  tied, 
Still  hover’d  Mercy  o’er  his  head  ; 

When,  ’iieath  dcsj)air,  crush’d  down  he 
bent, 

With  broken-heart  and  wastctl  frame, 
A  gleam,  a  ray  of  joy  was  sent, 

And  ah  !  from  woman’s  eye  it  came  ! 
The  Paynim’s  daughter  oft  had  heard. 

At  eve,  when  not  a  leaflet  stirr’d, 

The  exile’s  strain  of  sorrow  swell 
Melodious  from  his  dungeon  cell. 

She  marvell’d  much,  and  learn’d  his  fate, 
And  there  her  young  heart  pity  mov’d ; 
Nearer  to  watch  his  prison’d  state, 

She  saw  him— lov’d— and  was  belov’d ! 
But  could  she  love,  nor  wish  to  save 
Her  chosen  from  his  living  grave  ? 

She  saw  his  young  cheek  pale  beneath 
His  dungeon’s  lank  and  noxious  breatln: 
She  saw  -liis  dark  eye  westward  turn’d, 
ILiong  as  one  tint  of  light  there  burn’d  ; 
And  when  |vile  twilight  had  gone  by,  "I 
She  heard  his  deep  and  yearning  sigh  ;  V 
He  sorrow’d  even  w’hen  she  was  by  !  } 
t)aiiger  her  heart  w'as  steel’d  to  brave, 
For  liOve  is  ever  strong  to  save  ; 

The  bolts  were  stout — the  cell  was  deep, 
But  love  will  wake  when  warders  sleep. 
They  opetl  the  door,  they  scal’d  the  wall. 
For  love,  true  love,  wdll  conquer  all ! 
They  stood  beside  the  flowing  sea— 

The  bark  was  true,  and  he  was  free !” 


‘‘Free  !”  Walter  cried  ;  “  then  died  he  not 
‘jk  Beneath  his  Paynim  keefwr’s  hand  ? 
M  Oh,  prove  the  tidings  thou  hast  brought, 
^  ^  gladly  half  my  land  !” 

I',  “  Free  on  that  vessel’s  deck  he  stood,— 

:  '  Free  as  the  hreeze  his  sail  that  woo’d, -1- 
^5,,  Free  through  creation  wide  to  range. 
Bound  but  to  love  and  deep  revenge. 

On  to  his  father’s  house  he  came. 

With  thoughts  of  hate,  with  heart  on 
.  flame ) 


His  wrath  to  wreak  on  the  ingratc  one, 
Alas  !  u|M)n  his  father’s  son  ! 

But  she,  by  whose  preserving  hand 
Alone  he  gain’d  his  native  land. 

When  as  they  reach’d  that  father’s  door. 
And  while  his  heart  was  melting  o’er 
Fond  recollections  long  forgot. 

Call’d  up  by  each  rcmeml>er’d  spot. 
Imploringly  she  him  Ijesought, 

By  the  deliverance  she  had  wrought. 

For  him  her  father’s  hopeless  thrall. 

By  all  she  left  for  him — l)y  all 
The  love  he  had  so  deeply  sworn. 

His  dark  revenge  might  be  forborne  ; 
From  rancorous  hate  that  he  would  cease. 
And  seek  his  father’s  hall  in  peace. 
O’ercome,  he  yielded,  and  Sir  Knight 
Now  kindly  comes  to  meet  thy  sight. 
What,  ho  !  Lord  Henry,  haste,  apjxjar. 
Love,  friendship,  honour,  wait  thee  here!” 

Quick  at  the  word  the  warrior  came. 

This  foully-wronged,  deserted  brother. 
While.  Walter’s  cheek  grew  flush’d  with 
'*  shame. 

With  littleness  he  might  not  smother. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  stealthy  [xice. 
He  to  Lord  Henry  slowly  crept ; 

Then  glanced  at  his  forgiving  face. 

And  rush’d  into  his  arms  and  wept ! 

Him  closely  many  a  Chief  caress’d. 
Breathless  with  wonder  and  with  joy  ; 
But  closer  to  his  heart  was  press’d 
By  far  the  dark-eyed,  blushing  boy  ! 

^Twas  she !— who  saved  him  from  the 
death, 

.  Who  came  with  love  his  life'  to  bless. 
And  who,  with  sweet,  persuasive  breath. 
Had  woo’d  him  to  forgiveness. 

And  she  was  hail’d  with  shouts  and  smiles, 
And  many  a  youthful  warrior  said. 
Lord  Henry,  for  his  wrongs  and  toils. 
Was  amply,  by  her  love,  repaid. 

Yes,  he  was  blest,  completely  blest ; 

To  him  was  granted  from  above. 

Of  all  Heaven’s  boons  the  first  and  i)est— 
Dear  woman’s  pure  and  [icrfoct  love  ! 

G.  B. 


^  ■  To  the  Editor. 

Btr, 

fe  The  emotions  of  vanity  and  pride  kind,  and  even  sometimes  so  contra- 
jM^are  frequently  confounded,  in  the  dictory,  as  to  justify  the  expression 
^!||llanguage  and  ideas  of  ordinary  life,  of  Dr  Swift,  when  he  affirmed  that 
I  produce  very  opposite  his  pride  prevented  him  from  being 

^  on  character  and  conduct,  vain.  These  terms  convey  ideas  of 

They  have  undoubtedly  a  common  a  complex  nature,  and  are  therefore 

a^rigin  in  the  natural  desire  of  esti-  incapable  of  definition.  Even  in  a 
ination,  operating  in  a  wrong  direc-  description  of  them,  we  are  less  like- 
^ion ;  but  the  errors  to  which  they  Iv  to  be  successful  in  the  abstract 
ad  are  of  a  distinct  and  separate  than  in  the  concrete,  where  they  are 
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Pride  and  Vanity,  an  AUegor^, 


bleiulcil  with  character,  ilccluccd  from 
conduct,  and  illustrated  by  incident. 

1  have  therefore,  in  an  attempt  to 
discriminate  them,  adopted  the  form 
of  a  mythological  allegory — a  form 
which  has  been  rendered  legitimate 
by  the  practice  of  our  ablest  essay¬ 
ists,  and  to  which  the  reader  will 
not  object,  if  it  serve  its  intended 
purpose,  by  leaving  a  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  distinction  1  wish  to 
tlraw,  and  by  gradually  separating, 
in  the  course  of  a  fabulous  narrative, 
two  ideas,  whose  shades  so  insensi¬ 
bly  mingle,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
divide  them  by  a  sharp  and  indis¬ 
putable  boundary.  S.  O. 


PRinE  AND  VANITY,  AN  ALLEGORY. 


1 N  the  infancy  of  Nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  |X)Ctic  tradition,  all  was  gentle¬ 
ness  and  gaiety.  The  harsher  pas¬ 
sions  were  not  yet  unfolded,  and  the 
evils  which  they  create  were  un¬ 
known.  Innocence  and  Cheerfulness 
gambolled  in  the  sunshine  of  a  i)er- 
]K'tual  spring.  Happiness  and  Hoj)e 
it'd  each  other  with  the  fruits  of  tne 
forest,  or  reclined,  in  mutual  em¬ 
braces,  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow. 

Among  the  delegated  Genii,  who 


hermitage,  where  she  lived  with 
Contentment,  her  handmaid.  Her 
brother,  more*  vigorous  by  his  sex, 
would  not  thus  be  driven  from  his 
functions.  He  still  preserved  his  in- 
fluence  in  every  bosom ;  but,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  delightful  society  of 
Merit,  was  seduced  into  irreplar 
excesses,  in  the  course  of  which. 
Disdain  and  Folly,  two  of  the  occa- 
sional  companions  of  Vice,  became 
objects  of  his  pllantry.  Disdain 
hore  him  a  son,  in  whom  the  graces 
of  the  sire  were  almost  wholly  oh- 
scured  by  the  coarse  and  forbidding 
features  of  the  mother ;  he  was  named 
Pride.  Folly  had  a  daughter,  a  feebly- 
improved,  but  striking  image  of  her¬ 
self.  Her  name  was  Vanity.  She 
was  nursed  by  Adulation,  on  the 
banks  of  a  polar  lake,  which  reflect¬ 
ed  a  cold  and  glaring  light.  As  she 
grew  up,  and  removed  to  milder  re¬ 
gions,  her  darling  amusements  were 
to  view  her  image  in  the  water,  when 
tricked  out  with  wreathes  of  Nar¬ 
cissus,  or  to  tend  the  breeding  of  but¬ 
terflies,  and  hatching  of  mock-birds, 
which,  without  any  notes  of  their 
own,  can  mimic  those  of  others. 
Even  when  a  child,  and  before  the 


maturity  of  her  passions,  she  shewed 
that  insatiable  thirst  for  admiration 


were  then  employeil  in  the  superin- 
tendance  of  human  souls,  there  was 
one  whose  agency  appeared  to  be  uni¬ 
versal.  He  was  named  the  Genius 
of  Self-fstimation,  and  his  office  was 
to  implant  and  foster  tlie  pleasurable 
consciousness  of  being  entitled  to  re¬ 
gard  and  consideration  in  society. 
He  had  a  sister  whose  name  was 
Merit :  and  in  that  golden  age,  the 
fraternal  alliance  was  so  close  and 
endearing,  that  they  perjictually  as¬ 
sociated  together.  But  when  the 
world  advanced  in  years,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  serenity  of  its  childhood 
fled.  Characters  became  refractory 
and  diversified.  With  tumultuous 
eagerness,  they  resisted  the  training 
hand  of  their  seraphic  guides,  and 
sometimes  reverseil  the  bent  they  had 
formerly  received.  Inequality  and 
Ambition  were  introduced,  and  the 
Gorgon  countenance  of  Vice  was  scon 
behind  them. 

This  was  a  scene  where  the  feminine 
delicacy  of  Merit  could  no  longer 
dwell.  She  ceased  to  accompany  her 
brother,  and  retired  to  a  sequestered 


of  which  she  had  caught,  the  signs 
from  her  more  adult  companions. 
Here  eyes  were  blank  and-  unmean¬ 
ing  ;  but,  by  an  acquired  and  awk¬ 
ward  languishmcnt,  like  one  who 
parrots  phrases  from  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  she  tried  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sensibility.  Her  sallow 
cheeks  she  daubed,  unskilfully,  with  > 
vermilion,  and  bolstered  out,  by  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances,  her  adust  and 
emaciated  form.  Without  a  single 
charm  of  mind  or  person,  she  made 
it  her  business  to  observe  and  mimic 
the  qualities  which  attract  and  cap¬ 
tivate,  in  those  who  are  graced  with 
them>  by  nature.  She  was  playful 
without  vivacity,  talkative  without 
ideas,  tender  without  passion,  and 
sentimental  without  feeling.  Art 
was  her  tutoress,  and  had  the  entire  > 
formation  of  her  character. 

Her  brother  was  educated  by  Mis*  i 
anthropv,  in  a  dark  and  desart  cave, 
on  the  highest  and  most  rugged  of  ji 
the  Alps,  where  he  delighted  to  stand 
and  enjoy  his  solitary  elevation.  He 
walked  in  the  mist,  to  appear  a  giant ; 
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and  exulted,  at  sunset,  to  see  half  the 
adjoining  mountain  eclipsed  by  his 
ahadow.  In  this  seclusion,  his  fea¬ 
tures,  which  w'ere  naturally  hard  and 
diHigreeable,  were  never  relaxed  by 
a  tniile  ;  and  as  his  wish  was  to  be 
viewed  with  dread,  rather  than  de¬ 
light,  he  studied  to  stiffen  them  into 
,liarshncss.  His  hair  and  eye-brows 
grew  bristly  and  savage ;  and  he 
amused  himself  with  terrifying  the 
Chamois  kid  by  the  fierceness  of  his 
fh>wn,  or  in  chacing  and  killing  the 
Marmot,  and  other  little  animals,  to 
cherish  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
and  power.  He  never  mingled  with 
the  sprightly  villagers,  unless  to  damp 
,tfieir  pastime  by  the  constraint  of  his 
tgresence ;  and  if  their  mirth  proceed¬ 
ed,  notwithstanding  this  interrup- 
}|ion,  discontent  and  mortification 
«ade  him  inwardly  curse  them,  and 
"iretire.  As  he  could  not  stoop  to  that 
^^openness  and  familiarity  which  com- 
<|»anionship  requires,  he  passed  his 
youth  without  a  friend,  but  solaced 
nimselfby  interpreting  the  disgust 
iwith  which  his  society  was  shunned 
into  the  silent  acknowledgment  of 
his  superiority,  and  the  natural  ho¬ 
mage  paid  by  a  lower  to  a  higher 

H^brder  of  beings. 

The  Genius  of  Selfesiimation, 
blinded  by  a  parent’s  fondness,  com¬ 
missioned  his  children  to  assist  him  in 
his  duties.  Pride,  therefore,  in  the 
form  of  a  gnome,  took  one  path  ;  and 
I  .  ^  Vanity,  in  that  of  a  sylph,  the  op- 
ft^&posite,  for  they  detest^  each  other. 

'  AVherever  Vanity  went,  she  made  her 
approach  be  notified  by  the  sound  of 
bells,  dr  the  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Her  toilette  was  regulated  by  a  hand<k 
maid  named  Fa^ion,  who,  every 
flay,  changed  the  colour  or  form  of 
her  dress,  to  excite  a  new  attention. 
Her  appearance  was  tawdry  and  gla- 


ring.  She  substituted  ornament  for 
^  ^eatness,  and  studied  what  was  con- 
apicuous,  not  what  was  comfortable, 
vln  every  circumstance,  she  coveted 
the  appearance,  without  the  enjoy- 
^  ment,  of  pleasure.  She  sought  not  to 
/i.  be  the  object  of  love.  Her  aim  was 
V  to  be  noticed.  Her  emblem  might 
^  be  found  in  one  of  her  own  artificial 
{flowers,  which,  with  the  exterior  ap- 
arance  of  fragrance  and  bloom, 
hen  grasped  by  the  beholders,  is 
fliscovered  to  be  a  handful  of  rags. 

Pride  advanced  on  his  way,  in  a 
yoL.  XV. 


sullen  silence,  perfectly  secure,  that, 
without  any  eflbrt  on  his  part,  the 
fame  of  so  important  a  |iersonage 
would  precede  him.  The  common 
expressions  of  regard  or  welcome  of¬ 
fended  him  ;  for  he  deemed  it  an  in¬ 
sult  to  be  offered  what  so  many  others 
might  equally  receive.  The  custom¬ 
ary  modes  in  dress,  manners,  and  opi¬ 
nions,  he  affected  to  despise.  Orna¬ 
ment  and  splendour  he  rejected.  If 
he  added  ought  in  his  attire  to  what 
was  barely  necessary,  it  was  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  austerity  and  gloom. 
He  adopted  the  forgotten  fashions  of 
a  former  age,  from  no  other  motive 
than  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
present.  By  a  formal  gravity  he 
sought  the  praise  of  wisdom,  and  by 
depressing  others,  imagined  he  was 
raising  himself.  He  was  temperate 
in  pleasures — not  from  principle,  but 
from  a  dread  of  descending,  in  their 
pursuit,  to  a  familiarity  with  those 
around  him.  He  rarely  smiled,  un¬ 
less  when  something  ridiculous  or 
perplexing  happened  to  another,  and 
especially  to  the  disciples  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  most 
unmitigated  scorn.  Then  a  grim 
smile  of  cruel  enjoyment  glcam^  a- 
cross  his  features.  An  emblem  of 
him  might  be  traced  in  those  poison¬ 
ous  vegetables  which  draw  nutri¬ 
tion  to  their  own  offensive  qualities, 
by  withering  and  mildewing  every 
herb  around  them. 

Vanity,  who  courted  social  inter¬ 
course,  was  like  the  green  hill,  that, 
by  screening  itself  among  others,  had 
gained  a  gloss  to  its  surface  which 
the  shallow  soil  was  too  barren  to  be¬ 
stow  ; — Pride,  like  the  solitary  cliff, 
which,  bare  as  it  is,  grows  barer  by 
standing  unsheltered  and  alone. 

Though  each  was  entrusted  with 
a  portion  of  their  sire’s  authority, 
jret,  as'they  were  permitted  to  employ 
It  at  their  own  discretion  on  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  their  efforts  terminated 
in  the  formation  of  characters  ex¬ 
tremely  dissimilar.  The  proud  were 
generally  convinced  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  on  which  they  plumed  them¬ 
selves  were  perceived  and  apprecia¬ 
ted  as  distinctly  by  others  as  by 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  b^ 
trayed  no  anxiety  to  display  them. 
But  the  vain  seemed  ever  to  doubt 
the  value  or  validity  of  their  own' 
pretensions ;  and,  from  a  desire  to 
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prevent  this  doubt  in  others,  an 
incessant  eagerness  to  bring  their 
merits  obtrusively  into  view,  ran 
through  all  their  actions.  The  proud 
roan  seemed  indifferent  about  pleas¬ 
ing  any,  while  secretly  feeding  on 
the  cerUintv  that  he  was  the  object 
of  universal  envy.  The  vain  man 
seemed  studious  of  pleasing  all,  while 
he  only  sought  to  please  himself, 
by  the  general  admiration.  When 
wealth  was  the  ground  of  mutual 
pretension,  the  former  was  often  be¬ 
trayed  into  avarice,  with  a  view  to 
greater,  though  procrastinated,  ei^ 
joyment ;  and  the  latter  into  prodi¬ 
gality,  for  that  immediate  gratifi^- 
tion  of  which  the  absence  was  in¬ 
supportable.  When  the  competition 
was  in  learning,  Pride,  more  afraid 
of  failure  than  solicitous  of  success, 
assumetl  a  ix)mpous  and  mystical  re¬ 
serve,  and  Vanity  a  headlong  and 
blundering  loquacity.  When  they 
rested  their  pretensions  on  the  beauty 
of  their  female  votaries,  it  was  found 
that  the  proud  often  ended  in  the 
solitude  and  sourness  of  hoary  virgi¬ 
nity  ;  while  the  vain  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  seducer,  or  fortune-hun¬ 
ter.  When  place  and  precedency 
were  the  subjects  of  dispute,  the  vain 
were  forward  in  arrogating  even 
more  than  their  right;  and  the  proud, 
with  an  affected  humility  which 
made  their  design  more  manifest, 
took  the  lowest  place,  that  their  title 
to  the  highest  might  draw  a  marked 
attention,  and  a  strong,  though  tacit, 
acknowledgment  from  the  specta¬ 
tors.  Pride,  upon  the  whole,  was 
admitted  to  have  shewn  superior 
power,  in  rendering  characters  dis- 
t^ting;  and  Vanity,  in  rendering 
them  contemptible. 

The  struggles  of  the  rival  demons 
terminated,  at  last,  in  a  challenge,  to 
meet  and  ^try  their  strength  on  the 
same  ground.  They  accordingly  re¬ 
paired,  by  agreement,  to  Athens,  and 
each  took  possession  of  one  of  the  po¬ 
pular  philosophers  of  the  age.  He 
whom  1' unify  directed  was  jiersuad- 
ed  by  her  to  fashion  his  doctrines  to 
the  taste  of  the  young,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  My.  He  Uught,  that  plea¬ 
sure  IS  the  chief  good,  and  the  most 
important  business  of  life ;  that  there 
IS  no  1  rovidence,— no  future  exist- 
^®^»^no  responsibility  for  conduct, 
—and  therefore  no  check  on  the  pur¬ 


suit  of  pleasure,  however  gross  or 
unnatural.  TeneU  so  flattering  to 
self-love  procured  a  multitude  of 
votaries ;  and,  to  attract  them  more, 
the  scene  of  instruction  was  a  garden, 
embellished  with  all  the  decorations 
of  art,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  could  minister  to  the  most 
unbound^  wante  of  voluptuousness. 

Pride,  on  the  contrary,  instructed 
his  disciple  to  seek  celebrity  froro 
moroseness,  contradiction,  and  ri¬ 
gour.  He  inculcated  a  conduct  too 
severe  for  human  nature  to  adopt. 
He  interdicted  all  pleasures,  as  ^- 
neath  the  dignity  erf  man  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  exciting  and  providing  for 
the  indulgence  of  numerous  wants, 
he  made  a  parade  of  shewing  that  he 
had  none,  by  using  rags  for  clothing, 
and  a  tub  for  a  house.  He  affected 
a  superiority  even  to  the  most  nower- 
ful  princes,  and  told  them,  that,  if 
they  left  him  the  free  use  of  the  na¬ 
tural  elements,  he  looked  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  all  they  could  bestow. 
From  this  snarling  and  malignant 
deportment,  he  got  the  surname  of 
Dog,  on  which  he  valued  himself 
with  equal  ostentation  as  on  his  rags, 
through  which,**  said  a  brother 
diilosopher,  1  clearly  see  your 
)ride.**  He,  too,  had  numerous  fol- 
owers,  among  tliose  who  thought  the 
adoption  of  incomprehensible  tenets 
a  proof  of  wisdom,  and  every  de¬ 
parture  from  common  sense  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  something  better, — who 
mistook  singularity  for  superiority, 
sullenness  for  dignity,  and  sordidness 
for  independence. 

The  rival  demons  next  removed  to 
Carthage,  where  wealth  was  the 
grand  object  of  pursuit.  Vanity  im¬ 
mediately  took  possession  of  a  young 
merchant,  who,  by  diligence  and 
lucky  chances,  was  rising  to  opu¬ 
lence  ;  and  as  he  had  no  other  claim 
to  consideration^  was  hastening  to 
shew  to  others  what  had  hitherto 
been  known  only  to  himself.  Life, 
he  thought,  was  short;  and  that  let¬ 
ting  a  day  pass  without  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  wealth,  was  defrauding 
himself  of  a  day  of  felicity.  He 
shewed  it,  therefore,  in  his  dress,  his 
house,  his  equipage,  but,  above  all, 
he  was  careful  to  set  it  distin  ctly  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  public  on  his 
table.  Thither  he  tried  to  attract, 
by  expensive  luxuries,  the  fash  ion- 
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abk  and  accoinplislicd  youtli^  whose 
style,  topics,  and  behaviour,  he  might 
thus  acquire.  But  while  assuming  a 
splendour  which  his  education  and 
niMiners  disgraced,  he  did  it  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  still,  from  a  bashful  dread  of 
ridicule,  leaving  some  part  of  his 
establishment  on  its  original  scale. 
Uke  a  garden  on  a  morass,  where 
one  uncultivated  corner  is  sufficient 
to  l>etray  the  nature  of  the  soil,  this 
want  of  congruity  and  completeness 
destroyed  the  effect  of  all  his  toil  and 
expence,  and  constantly  reminded  bis 
guests,  that  he  had  not  been  early 
ateustomed  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
but  was  struggling  to  rise  above  his 
native  element,  on  feeble  and  artifi- 
eial  wings.  For  their  own  interest, 
however,  they  humoured,  while  they 
amused  themselves  with  his  forward 
aud  awkward  imitation  of  their  man¬ 
ners.  They  devoured  Lis  dainties, 
and  laughed  at  the  giver,  who  grati- 
ied  at  once  their  appetite  for  food 
und  for  folly. 

Pride  entered  a  man  of  middle  age, 
who  liad  retired  from  trade,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  senatorian  dignity,  and 
thus  instructed  him: — ''  Your  busi- 
uess  now  is,  by  imitating  the  nobles, 
to  keep  at  a  distance  those  whom  you 
have  hitherto  admitted  with  a  fami¬ 
liar  affability.  If  you  give  an  cn- 
lertainment,  let  the  invitations  fix  a 
M  Q  distant  day,  that  your  guests  may 
^  behold  its  approach  with  awful  soli- 
^  citude  and  preparation.  AYhen  they 
i  vUrrive,  receive  them  with  the  same 
^  cold  and  stately  condescension  which 
you  have  yourself  formerly  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  senators  and  suffhies, 
and  let  the  same  unsocial  solemnity 
prevail  at  your  table.  Never  let  it 
appear  that  one  man,  by  his  personal 
qualities,  is  more  welcome,  or  can 
add  more  to  your  gratification  than 
V  another.  Learn  the  art  of  damping 
I  every  pleasant  sally,  by  a  corrective 
gravity;  and  let  no  man,  who  is 
not  so  rich  as  yourself,  presume  to 
feel  himself  happy  in  your  presence. 
Beware  of  risking  the  statement  of 
a  comparison  in  any  other  point ; 
therefore,  should  a  man,  dis- 
^  tinguished  only  for  worth  or  tsdents, 
dare  to  take  a  lead  in  conversation, 
;|^4  let  a  reproving  manner  instantly 
1  fcach  him  that  he  is  not  wealthy 
W  4  enough  to  be  wise.  Should  conver- 
^  I  satioD,  in  spite  of  every  repiiUcj  pro- 


cecil,  wrap  yourself  up  in  a  sort  of 
suffering  silence,  with  sometimes  a 
slight  smile,  as  if  at  the  shallowness 
of  the  speaker,  and  reserve  yourself 
for  the  first  interval,  shortly  and  dic- 
tatorially  to  decide  the  subject,  with¬ 
out  offering  any  reasons.  Draw,  as 
it  w'ere,  an  arctic  circle  around  you, 
in  the  centre  of  which  you  must  re¬ 
main  as  fixed,  as  cold,  and  as  un¬ 
approachable  as  the  Pole.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  and  ease  will  thus  be  banished 
from  from  your  house;  and,  by 
adopting  the  pompous  discomfort  of 
patricians,  you  may  be  allowed  a 
|K)rtion  of  their  repulsive  dignity.^  Be 
careful,  above  all,  to  associate  ^ieily 
with  those  whose  pretensions  are  the 
same  in  kind,  though  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  in  degree  with  your  own ;  and 
>rcfer  being  the  first  man  in  a  vil- 
age  to  being  the  second  in  Cartilage.’* 
This  advice  was  followed,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  constraint  of  a 
forced  and  counterfeit  character 
could  not  be  uniformly  maintained. 
The  phrases  of  the  forum  would 
sometimes  dishonour  the  saloon :  and 
when  the  demon  was  off  his  guard, 
his  pupil,  by  relaxing  in  an  evening 
with  an  old  pot- com  pan  ion,  would 
undo  all  tlic  effects  of  his  painful 
self-denial.  Like  Penelope,  lie  un¬ 
ravelled  by  night  the  web  he  had 
wove  by  day,  and  had  his  labour  to 
commence  anew. 

The  rivals  next  met  in  Rome, 
when  their  wish  was  to  try  how  far 
they  could  diminish  the  value  of  the 
most  perfect  characters.  Vanity 
chose  a  statesman  who  had  render^ 
himself  the  most  popular  orator  of 
his  age  ;  and  succeeded  in  tarnishing 
the  splendour  of  his  fame,  by  be¬ 
traying  him  into  a  constant  and  dis- 
^sting  repetition  of  his  services, — by 
inspiring  him  with  such  a  false  sense 
of  nis  owu  importance  as  led  him,  in 
domestic  distress,  or  political  adver¬ 
sity,  to  tire  the  public  ear  with  his 
childish  whining, — by  tempting  him 
meanly  to  solicit  a  friend  to  write  a 
fictitious  and  flattering  account  of 
his  conduct, — and  at  last,  by  seilucing 
him  to  fawn  upon  the  destroyer  of 
his  country,  Biat  he  might  preserve 
his  ears  to  listen  to  his  flatterers. 
Pride  took  possession  of  a  stubborn, 
intrepid  patriot,  and  urged  him  to 
many  of  those  actions  which  were 
ascribed  to  his  acknowledged  ability 
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and  virtue.  He  could  not  stoop  to  With  tlie  exhibition  of  these  mas- 
modify  his  conduct  to  a  change  of  ternieccs  the  contest  closed,  but  as 
circumstances,  but  maiiUainetl  an  ob«  it  left  undetermined  to  ^  wnom  be* 
stinate  inflexibility,  when  accommo-  longed  the  diabolical  praise  oi  nav- 
dation  would  have  been  more  bene-  ing  added  most  to  human  misery, 
flcial.  He  would  have  all,  of  which  the  mutual  hatred  and  pretensions  of 
he  had  once  signifled  his  approba-  the  rival  pair  were  only  exasperated 
tion,  or  nothing ;  when  puslied  to  by  the^  inconclusive  conflict.  • 
the  last  extremity,  with  savage  im-  Desirous  of  the  strongest  barrier 
paticniie  he  tore  out  his  bowels ;  between  them,  they  flxed  on  the  Py* 
and,  to  spare  himself  the  personal  renean  mountains.  Pride  chose  the 
mortifleation  of  meeting  a  triumph-  south  side,  and  Vanity  ^  the  north, 
ant  rival,  he  thus  deprived  the  which  still  continue  their  favourite 
state  of  her  ablest  citizen.  The  last  resorts.  Both  make  occasional  ex¬ 
act  of  his  life  robbed  the  rest  of  half  cursions  to  a  Green  Isle  in  the  oppo- 
its  glory,  and  unmasked  a  selfish-  site  ocean  ;  but  their  influence  there, 
ness  which  rendered  the  motives  of  though  not  destroyed,  is  consider- 
his  public  conduct  equivocal  and  sus-  ably  diminished  by  the  superior  po- 
picious.  tency  of  a  benignant  Genius  called 

In  their  next  effort,  the  demons.  Common  Sense.  Through  his  means 
shifting  the  a^e,  but  not  the  scene,  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  per- 
sought  each  a  subject  in  whom  they  ceive  objects  in  their  just  and  natu- 
couJd  exhibit  their  power  under  the  ral  proportions, — to  rate  themselves, 
greatest  variety  of  aspects.  The  male  as  well  as  others,  at  their  real  value, — 
fiend  selected  a  cardinal,  whose  brain  and  to  dissipate  the  vapours  breathed 
he  inflamed  in  equal  degrees,  and,  at  around  them  by  the  kindred  demons, 
the  same  time,  with  the  pride  of  which  would  present  things  to  their 
rank,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of  eyes  indistinctly  swelled  into  false 
power,  the  pride  of  learning,  and  the  and  extravagant  forms, 
pride  of  sanctity :  and  the  female  May  the  influence  of  this  useful, 
chose  a  titled  poet,  who  was  vain  of  though  homely  household  god,  be 
a  nobility  which  he  affected  to  de-  strengthened  and  extended  till  Astrsea 
spise,  of  talents  which  he  abused,  shall  return  to  the  earth,  and  till  the 
of  infidelity  which  his  remorse  be-  Genius  of  Self-estimaiion,  disgusted 
lied,  of  scorn  of  mankind,  while  he  with  his  illicit  offspring,  shall  draw 
was  straining  every  faculty  to  win  his  sister  Merit  from  her  retirement, 
theirplaudits^of  indignation  against  and  again  make  her  his  only  asso- 
cruelty,  while  practising  it  on  those  ciate  !  May  the  Green  Isle  of  the 
he  had  sworn  to  cherish, — of  exces-  ocean  be  tneir  darling  abode,  and 
sivc  sensibility,  which  was  but  excess  from  thence,  as  from  another  Delos, 
of  selfishness, — and  of  love  for  a  may  they  waft  their  benign  in- 
country  which  he  laboured  to  demo-  spiration  over  every  corner  of  the 
ralise  and  debauch*  globe ! 


To  a  young  Lady  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve. 


This  is  the  eve  of  Valentine, 

AihI  many  a  youth  will  rack  his  fancy, 
ill  verse  and  hiUet-doux  to  shine. 

With  compliments  to  lovely  Nancy. 

Methinkt  I  see,  around  your  room. 

Lie  scatter  d,  emblems,  amorous  {losics, 
While  each  epistle  breathes  perfume 
h  ar  sweeter  than  Arcadian  roses. 

IXar  Nancy,  may  the  humble  bard 
Whose  artless  song  comes  unadorn’d, 
Pne  moment  meet  your  kind  regard. 

Nor  be  for  richer  trifles  scorn’d  f 


No  quaint  device  adorns  his  page, 

Of  hearts  commingling— turtles  cooing ; 

Or  Cupids,  in  resistless  rage, 

WiUr  quiver  fill’d,  for  man’s  undoing. 

1  will  not  talk  of  flames  and  darts. 

And  other  metaphoric  fancies  ; 

Of  wounded  souls,  and  bleeding  hearts, 
As  lovers  do  who  read  romances. 

Although  your  beauties  plea%  my  sight, 
And  flattery  to  the  fair  is  common, 

I  will  not  call  you  angel  quite, 

1  think  you  lovelier  as  a  woman. 
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*Tirereeasjr  for  the  Muse  to  swear  II is  breath  is  cold  as  Lapland  snows  ; 

-  Of  glowing  check  and  swelling  bosom  ;  Unseen  he  on  your  bosom  lingers  ; 

W  How  this  transcends  the  lily  fair,  And  o’er  your  cheek,  that  dimpling 

a  And  that  tlie  rose-bud’s  opening  bios-  glows, 

som.  *  Unfelt  he  draws  his  withering  fingers. 

What  though  these  hills  were  never  seen, 

•Except  in  blest  poetic  vision ; 

A  ,  poet’s  eye  can  pierce  the  screen, 

.  .And,  raptur’d,  gaze  on  fields  Elysian  ! 

The  lawn  which  veils  a  virgin’s  breast 
Gives  vigour  to  Imagination  ; 

As  Fancy  paints  the  phoenix’  nest, 

^  The  rarest  wonder  of  creation. 

And  I  could  praise  your  dewy  lip. 

And  say  it  iH-cath’d  celcsti^  nectar  { 

But  as  I  ne’er  was  blest  to  sip. 

This  were  at  best  a  bard’s  conjecture. 

Your  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Just  now,  improve  your  sun-bright  hour ; 
Would  suit  my  rhyme  and  sound  in  Why  should  your  sweets  untasted  w'i< 
metre ;  ther  ? 

No  tuneful  orbs  e’er  sooth’d  my  ears.  Love  beckons  from  his  myrtle  bow’r  ; 

I  know  not,  therefore,  if  they’re  Let  cautious  Prudence  guide  you  thither, 

sweeter. 

My  pen  could  say,  your  sparkling  eye  n’’" 

Outshines  the  stars-sheds  brighter  „  « 

lustre :  Dear  maid,  suspect  that  man  a  fool. 

With  all  that  memory  could  supply,  “  beguiling! 

-  Or  poetaster  s  fancy  muster.  yours  to  meet  some  modest  youth, 

fuch  arts  befit  the  venal  throng,  Who  holds  your  worth  in  estimation ; 

Who  sue  for  wealth,  or  flatter  beauty;  Whose  heart  is  love,  whose  tongue  ia 
1  chuse  to  decorate  my  song  truth. 

With  artless  truth  and  fHendly  duty.  approliation : 

1  need  not  say  that  you  are  fair.  Then,  led  to  Hymen’s  hallow’d  porch, 

Your  toilet  tells  you  that  each  morn-  Before  next  Valentine’s  returning, 
ing ;  May  Love  light  up  his  sacred  torch. 

But  Time,  who  lies  in  ambush  there.  Through  life  with  ceaseless  lustre  burn< 

Is  all  your  winning  sweetness  scorning.  ing ! 


lie’ll  dim  the  lustre  of  your  eye. 

Your  snow-w'hite  neck  with  freckles 
sprinkle ; 

And  mark  your  forehead,  fair  and  high. 
With  many  a  long,  deep-furrow’d 
wrinkle. 

Then  list,  dear  maid,— be  it  your  care 
The  nobler  charms  of  mind  to  nourish ; 
For  they,  with  verdure  fresh  and  fair. 
Beneath  his  chilling  hand  shall  flour- 
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W E  imagined,  on  perusing  the  first  second  ;  and  still  more  easy,  on  see* 
publication  of  this  anonymous  au-  ing  the  second,  to  predict  whether  he 
thor,  that  we  could  detect  peculiar!*  will  attempt  a  third ;  in  the  same 
^ies  about  it,  indicating  a  proneness  way  as  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  judge 
^on  his  part  to  the  laudable  employ-  from  the  expression  of  a  person’s 
jnent  of  book-making ;  and  on  this  .  countenance,  and  a  little  talk  with 
Account  we  could  not  help  viewing  him,  whether  in  his  case  taciturnity 
^his  Sketches  of  India  as  the  fore*  or  loquacity  prevails.  The  .exceU 
fTunner  of  a  family  of  Tours,  Travels,  lence  of  a  first  production,  too,  is  ge* 
..Recollections,  Scenes,  and  Impres-  nerally  a  pretty  good  criterion  by 
.sions.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  we  appre*  which  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
jhend,  to  forctel,  with  almost  perfect  its  being  followed  by  others  from  the 
t  certainty,  on  seeing  a  man’s  first  same  pen,  for  good  authors  common* 
d performance,  whether  he  will  try  a  ly  write  more  than  one  bookt.  But 


*  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy ;  by  the  Author  of  Sketches  of 
India,  and  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula.  London.  Longman,  Ac.  1824.  pp.  452. 

*1*  Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  remarks,  that  the  best  English  authors  are  the  most 
voluminous.  He  himself  must  be  taken  as  one  great  instance  of  this  fact. 
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besides  this  criterion,  tliere  is  about 
bonie  works  so  much  ot  the  natural 
spirit  of  their  authors,  so  much  that 
iiuHcates  their  ordinary  feelings  and 
peculiarities,  that  really  one  cannot 
fail  to  determine,  to  one’s  own  satis¬ 
faction  at  least,  whether  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  given  to  literary  practices, 
and  to  the  composition  of  books. 
That  modesty,  however,  which  it  is 
said  is  peculiar  to  great  genius,  may 
eventually  gain  the  upix?r  hand  of  a 
moderate  ambition,  and  thus  the 
world  may  be  disappointed  of  what 
that  genius  promised ;  but  middling 
talents,  which  are  generally  accom- 
l>anieil  by  an  assortment  of  opposite 
qualities — pertinacity,  loquacity,  and 
conceit,  and  not  unfrcquently,  too, 
a  degree  of  activity  and  industry 
which  leads  them  to  the  pcrjxjtra- 
tion  of  all  manner  of  literary  crimes, 
are  sure  to  prove  abundantly  steady 
and  unweariablc  in  their  operations, 
when  once  they  are  fairly  set  upon 
a  literary  course.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  author 
before  us,  who  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sesses  some  peculiarities  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  sort  of  writers,  has  now  publish¬ 
ed  enough  to  challenge  the  critic ; 
and  as  he  has  doubtless  determined 
to  write  still  more,  we  have  thought 
it  high  time  seriously  to  admonish 
him  to  abandon  some  of  the  faults 
with  which  all  his  writings  abound. 

Though  there  arc  great  exceptions 
to  the  general  maxim,  that  prac¬ 
tice  produces  proficiency,”  as  in  the 
instances  of  Home,  Thomson,  “  The 
iJrcat  Unknown,”  Campbell,  &c. 
whose  Douglas,  Seasons,  Waverley, 
and  Pleasures  of  Hope,  were  among 
the  first,  and  are  decidedly  the  best 
things  they  ever  wrote,— yet,  when  we 
read  the  first  book  of  an  autlior  who  is 
evidently  not  more  than  the  third  part 
of  a  century  old,  and  find  it  tolerably 
well  mit  t(^ether,  we  naturally  ex¬ 
pert  that  as  he  writes  he  will  improve. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  Scenes 
and  Impressions  ;  and  we  can  only 
account  for  the  fact,  by  supiK)sing 
a  very  probable  thing— that  he  has 
bwn  inuHi  s{K)ilod  by  a  critique  ui>on 
Ins  lUTollecUons  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  appeared  lately  in  the  Uuar- 
ler  y  l^view,  and  in  which  he  was 
unluckily  informed,  that  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  brisk  and  lively  iraagina- 
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tion,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
writes  wonderfully  well.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  this  has  been,  we  are  sorry  to 
remark,  that  our  friend  has  clearly 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  is 
a  man  of  notable  talents,  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  imaginative  powers,  and  that  he 
possesses,  withal,  the  necessary  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  more  than  tolerable  au¬ 
thor.  Now,  we  would  really  re¬ 
monstrate  with  him  on  this  point, 
and  submit,  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  public,  that  his  Ulents,  though 
good,  arc  not  by  any  means  of  an 
order  that  entitles  him  to  in^e  such 
literary  flourishes  as  those  displayed 
in  his  last  work.  Though  there  was 
not  much  simplicity  of  style  in  his 
former  works,  they  were  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  two  great  faults  most 
conspicuous  in  this — afiectation  and 
bombast — the  almost  necessary  evils 
of  that  complacency  and  self-appro¬ 
bation  which  we  should  suppose  is 
invariably  produced  by  the  favour¬ 
able  judgment  of  a  literary  function¬ 
ary,  so  high  and  authoritative  as  the 
one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  When 
once  a  man  conceives  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  notion  of  his  own  deserts,  af¬ 
fectation,  that  most  disgusting,  by 
the  way,  of  all  our  sinless,  or  at  least 
secondary  failings,  is  sure  to  grow 
upon  his  character,  as  a  loathsome 
bloat  thrives  and  spreads  on  the 
pampered  body  ;  and  bombastic  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  much  akin  to  an  affected 
manner,  that  both  may  be  aecounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  and  reproached 
in  the  same  terms.  It  is  needless  to 
remark,  that  both,  or  either  of  these 
faults,  es^cially  when  visible  in  com¬ 
position,  imply,  at  least,  a  defect  of 
literary  skill,  if  not,  indeed,  of  judg¬ 
ment  itself.  But  to  call  in  question 
this  high  and  peculiarly-honoured 
intellectual  power,  is  to  an  author  as 
serious  a  matter  as  a  denial  of  ho¬ 
nesty  is  to  a  merchant,  or  an  im- 
jieaclnncnt  of  professional  skill  to  a 
professional  man,  or  of  orthodoxy  to 
a  divine,  on  which  alone  depends 
the  confidence  of  those  whose  confi¬ 
dence  he  necessarily  requires.  On 
the  ground,  therefore,  of  affectation 
and  bombast  merely,  we  shall  not 
farther  urge  the  charge  of  a  scarcity 
of  judgment  in  the  author  before  us, 
and  we  call  upon  our  charity  to  with¬ 
hold  us  from  seeking  any  other  proof 
of  the  fact.  But  we  do  seriously 
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clMrge  him  with  a  verv  miclclling 
iMle.  His  is  professedly  a  work 


iMle.  His  is  professedly  a  work 
^tled  more  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and 
la  le//  utK)n  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
than  to  ^ify  or  enlighten  the  head,— 
ami  as  such,  therefore,  the  blandish¬ 
ments  and  chastity  of  a  pure  taste 
.plight  to  have  been  regarded  as  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  less<* 
refined  marks  of  a  powerful  and  vi- 
iprous  understanding.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  he  has  assumed  a  style 
which,  for  high-sounding  tone  and 
blustering  consequence,  is  not  a  whit 
inferior  in  many  parts  to  the  half^ 
polished,  half-rude,  though  far  more 
energetic  expatiations  of  a  well- 
known  metropolitan  divine.  So  far 
from  possessing  any  thing  like  har¬ 
mony,  indeed,  his  composition  is  stift* 
to  a  degree  that  renders  it  frequently 
unintelligible  on  a  hasty  perusal,— 
luddcii  and  abrupt  in  turning  from 
one  subject  to  another, — and  most 
•cramped  and  broken  where  it  ought 
to  possess  most  freedom  and  conti¬ 
nuity.  But  there  is  always  meaning 
in  what  he  says,  and  not  a  little  of 
it ;  and  there  is  instruction  in  it  too, 
though  he  disclaims  all  intention  to 
Write  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  his  readers. 

There  are,  throughout  the  volume, 
obvious  indications  of  our  author's 
having  perused,  with  attention  and 
approbation,  Volney's  well-written 
Travels  in  Egypt,  for  whether  studi- 
id  on  the  part  of  the  former,  or  ac- 
;^^^ental  merely,  there  are,  in  the 
;Ww^i^ngs  of  both,  many  strikingly  sU 
v^^nilar  passages,  and  many  instances, 
|oo,  in  which  there  are  obvious  re¬ 
semblances  in  tlieir  manner.  In 
tone  very  important  point,  however, 

A  fhese  authors,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are 
^^rfectly  contrasted.  The  one  was  a 
.^conscientious  Deist ;  for,  with  all  his 
^^jf4cism,  Volney  was  yet  an  honest 
;«|Dan,  and  died  at  peace  with  all  man- 
^gind :  the  other  is  apparently  a 
pvhristian,  of  more  piety  than  is  com- 
psnonly  found  in  people  of  his  profes- 
aion,  among  whom,  alas !  piety  is  a 
thing  more  frequently  scorned  than 
fevered ;  the  sword  (according  to 
•  a  severe  if  not  illiberal  remark  of 
:  John  Edwards)  being  a  more  deadly 
I  Weapon  to  the  spirits  of  those  who 
wear  it,  than  it  is  to  their  bodies 
•n  the  battle-day."  We  feel,  how¬ 


ever,  a  satisfaction  in  referring  to 
pages  103,  ISl,  125,  and  257,  for 
proofs  of  our  .author's  religious  and 
moral  bearing. 

We  have  bwn  somewhat  particu¬ 
lar  in  making  the  foregoing  critical 
remarks  upon  the  literary  ^aracter 
of  our  autlior's  i^rformance,  because 
the  merit  of  sucu  works  mainly  con¬ 
sists  in  the  mere  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  diction ;  on  these 
qualities,  at  least,  depends  much  of 
the  pleasure  derivable  from  them. 

M.  A.  B.— (we  cannot  be  con¬ 
stantly  reiterating  “  our  author," — 
and  we  have  no  other  mode  of  brief¬ 
ly  designating  him) — M.  A.  B.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sort  of  rambler  to  and 
fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  his 
way  from  India,  where  he  had  been 
professionally  employed,  he  called  in 
by  Mocha,  of  which  he  gives  the 
best  and  most  graphic  description  we 
have  seen.  From  thence  he  sailed 
up  the  Red  Sea  to  Djidda,  a  place 
described,  as  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber,  by  the  master-pen  of  Bruce;  but 
M.  A.  B.  only  sketches  the  character 
of  its  present  Governor,  Rustan  Aga, 
and  describes  his  unique  and  amu¬ 
sing  interview  with  that  important 
personage.  From  Djidda,  by  the 
way  of  Yambo,  Kosseir,  and  the  De- 
sart,  he  ultimately  arrived  at  Thebes, 
which  was  the  first  place  in  Egypt 
he  halted  at  to  examine.  He  then 
sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Dendera, 
Siout,Radamont,  Memphis,  and  from 
thence  to  Ghizeh,  of  all  which  places 
he  gives  topographical  and  character¬ 
istic  sketches,  and,  like  the  generality 
of  Egyptian  travellers,  expresses  his 
particular  astonishment  at  those  mo¬ 
numents  of  human  power  and  folly, 
the  pyramids.  We  have  then  an  in¬ 
teresting  enough  account  of  Cairo, 
and  some  very  unsatisfactory  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  the  present  Ruler 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  AH  Pasha,  of 
whose  character  we  had  been  led  to 
form  a  very  different  notion  from 
that  which  is  conveyed  of  it  in  this 
volume.  He  is  here  represented  as 
a  grovelHng, brutal,  and  selfish  Turk, 
occasioning  mischief,  rather  than 
doing  good  to  Egypt.  We  quote  the 
following  paragraphs  relative  to  him, 
which  may  also  be  taken  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  M.  A.  B.  s  mode  of  expres¬ 
sing  himself : 
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Mohammed  Ali  Tasha  is  a  Turk,  a  the  arsenal,  he  certainly  a^ed  qstestiont 
very  Turk,  &c.  So  far  from  improving,  that  surprised  him,  tn  a  Turk.  A  man 
as  far  as  we'  could  hear  and  see,  he  is  in  power,  of  common  intelligence,  soon 
ruining  and  impoverishing  his  country,  learns,  by  some  means  or  another,  to  ask 
lie  has  got  rid  of  his  Turks  and  Alba-  a  few  questions  when  visits  an  estab. 
Ilians,  and  Hallers  himself  his  new  le\7  is  lishmenU  His  merit,  if  any,  is,  in  ’de. 
a  masterstroke  of  polic)'.  He  does  not  fiance  of  prejudices,  receiving  men  with 
pay,  and  will  never  attach  them  ;  and  if  heads  to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute 
they  do  not  (which  1  think  probable)  de«  what  himself,  his  three*taiied  sons,  and 
•ert  with  their  arms,  and  disturb  his  con-  his  people  cannot, 
quests  and  {lossessions  above  the  cataracts, 

they  will  die  away  as  a  body,  and  fall  to  These  particulars  are  certaitily  at 
|)ieces  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  direct  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
The  |>rotoction  which  he  affords  to  the  of  the  Pasha  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
European  traveller  is  to  be  acknowledged,  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  one  of  the  latest  wri- 
Iwt  not  at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  ters  on  Egypt,  whom  we  know  to  be 
knows  if  his  country  w'as  not  safe,  the  g  most  credible  and  trust- worthy  re 
European  would  not  come  there ;  he  en-  porter  of  all  that  fell  under  his  ob 
courages  the  intercourse,  because  he  avows  g^rvation,  characterises  him  as  a  man 

l.«  «  i.h  to  peeve  5  possessed  of  the  most  liberal  semi 

and  .t  JS  neccs.^-,  th^re,  to  let  j 

•ee  and  know  that  protection  is  anorded  .  i,.  i,*  i.  ti 

to  them,  and  to  amistom  hi,  subjects  to  fareof  his  people  by  every  honourable 
their  I)rc«i.cc.  A,  far  as  Pasha  can  be  !"eans,  diligent  in  encouraging  learn- 
inde|)endcnt  of  the  Porte,  he  is,  and  he  and  even  the  arts,,  and  shrewd 

knows  it  is  only  by  cultivating  his  Eu-  in  adapting  his  policy  to  these  laud- 
roivan  relations  that  he  can  effectually  able  purposes.  Belzoni  also  speaks  of 
continue  so  to  the  end.  They  might  now  him  in  language  equally  commenda 
send  him  the  Itowstring  in  vain ;  they  tell  tory ;  and  from  these  and  other  con 
you  that  he  is  not  sanguinary  ;  men  grow  curring  testimonies  in  the  Pasha’s 
tired  of  shedding  blood,  as  w  ell  as  of  other  favour,  many  an  enlightened  politi- 
pleasures ;  but  if  the  cutting  off  a  head  cian  has  been  led  to  look  towards 
would  drop  gold  into  his  coffers,  be  would  him  as  the  very  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
IH)1  be  dow  to  give  the  signal*.  His  laugh  ,,^0  is  most  likely  to  raise  that  deep- 
has  nothing  m.t  of  nature;  how  can  it  ly.degraded  country  a  few  d^ces 

have  ?  I  can  hear  it  now, —a  hard  sharp  ^  ,  *■ ,  .  -  nofitical  imnortance 

laugh,  such  as  that  with  which  strong  P  tne  scale  Ot  poiltl^  imTOmnre 

he^les,  men  would  divide  booty  torS  ‘"“"g  ""wnsof  the  world.  We 

from  the  feeble.  I  leave  him  to  his  ad-  “?  howevCT,  presume  to  contra- 

mirers.  At  one  thing  1  heartily  rejoice ;  .  author  s  statements  respect- 

ii  is  said  that  our  consul-general  has  great  ing  the  character  of  the  Pasha,  for 

influence  with  him,  and  it  is  known  that  ®  wily  Turk  is  a  being  about  whom 

that  is  always  exerted  freely  and  amicably  very  opposite  opinions  may  be  con- 

for  Franks  of  all  nations  in  distress  or  scientiously  entertained  by  different 

difllculty,  and  often  for  natives  alsa  individuals;  only  we  think  he  has 

went  to  the  castle  and  visited  the  shewn  no  extraordinary  degree  of  cha- 

arsenal ;  a  clw-eyed,  intelligent,  manly,  rity,  in  insinuating  that  a  set  of 

spoken  Englishman  was  in  tem|x>rary  foreign  adventurers  put  notions  into 

and  toped  to  be  confirmed  his  (the  Pasha’s)  head,  and  words 

wC^r  *„  »hich  ^ss  for,  and. 

clwrg...  Not  a  great  d«l  of  work  is  done  "  'll*  7?i!  'f ''‘"11  ”* 

here ;  there  are  plenty  of  good  workmen,  ^  othCT  travellers 

Franks,  and  some  EngUsh,  who  were  ,  entirely  deceived  in  think- 

disappointed  with  their  employer,  and  seeming  wisdom  was  any 

about  to  return :  they  only  cast  four  ^^*"6  “ore  than  dogmas,  learnt  off 

pounders.  It  was  in  a  room  here,  over  ^7  mere  pretty- pollisms  of  a 

a  machine  for  boring  cannon,  that  some  pin-ot.  We  request  the  reader  to  ob- 

Frenchinan  formerly  in  charge  had  painu  serve  how  M.  A.  B.  tries  to  lessen  our 
ed  in  large  characters—.**  Vive  Mahomed  opinion  of  the  Pasha’s  shrewdness  in 
AH,  ProUcteur  des  Arts!**  The  Eng-,  the  sentence  immediately  following 
lishman  said,  that  tehen  the  Pasha  xisited  that  which  is  printed  in  italics  in 


We  do  not  like  the  ajqiarently  illilieral  spirit  in  which  these  remarks  are 
given.— Ed. 


Scenes  and  Impressions  in  and  in  Itah. 


the  foregoing  extract,  and  in  which 
he  attempts  to  neutralize  the  eftect  of 
the  little  credit  he  had  reluctantly 
and  very  quaintly  given  to  him.  In 
tfiort,  we  think  Al.  A.  B.  has  com* 
pletely  mistaken  the  V’^iceroy's  cha- 
facter,  and  w'e  are  still  willing  to 
^lieve  all  that  has  been  said  of  him 
by  the  two  travellers  before  mention¬ 
ed.  \Ve  would  fain  hope,  indeed, 
that  we  are  correct  in  this  notion  of 
fhe  Pasha's  character,  because  we 
fannot  help  cherishing  an  expecta¬ 
tion,  that’if  he  lives  to  witness  a  little 
more  of  the  success  of  the  Greeks,  he 
may  be  encouraged  to  bestir  him¬ 
self  to  exertion  in  the  same  cause. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  he  has 
gone  as  far  as  he  could  well  go  in  free¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  dominancy  of 
the  Porte,  and  indeed  he  is  now  al¬ 
most  independent  of  it,  his  subjection 
to  its  authority  being  little  more  than 
what  a  nominal  vassalage  would  be 
in  a  feudal  country.  His  means,  too, 
■are  considerable,  viewing  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  Egypt  remained  un¬ 
der  the  rude  policy  of  his  immediate 
pralecessors ;  or,  rather,  they  are  con¬ 
siderable,  when  contrasted  with  the 
now  enervated  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  Joined  wdth  the  ef¬ 
fective  forces  which  the  Greeks  can 
send  into  the  field,  therefore,  an  army 
of  Egyptian  Arabs  would  prove  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  \vay 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  to  re-subjugate  the  land  of 
*>ocrates  and  Plato ;  and  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  united  strength  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Egyptian  armies,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  view  them  as  thorough¬ 
ly  organized,  for  though  numerous 
enough,  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
\  defective  in  point  of  military  discip- 
I  line  and  skill.  The  Turks,  however, 

I  are  not,  in  this  respect,  a  whit  their 
superiors,  nor  are  they  more  amply 
provided  with  financial  means  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  at  least  presumed,  that 
they  do  not  surpass  either  Arabs  or 
Greeks  in  military  enthusiasm.  In 
short,  we  believe  that  Greece  and 
Egypt  could,  hand  in  hand,  crush  the 
feeble  power  of  the  Turks.  But  we 
are  forgetting  what  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  our  present  business. 

In  speaking  of  other  Egyptian 
matters,  M.A.B.does  not  shew  much 
of  the  characteristic  erudition  and 
research  of  the  generality  of  British 
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travellers.  Perha]>s  this  ought  not, 
in  his  case,  to  be  accounttHl  a  fault, 
for,  after  what  has  come  from  the 
pens  of  the  numerous  s^avajts  of  all 
nations,  who  have  visited  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  antiouities  and ‘curiosities 
of  the  country,  little  new  light  could 
have  beet*  expected  to  be  thrown 
upon  them  by  so  cursory  an  observer 
as  our  author.  'The  epigrammatic 
sketches  of  the  manners  of  modern 
Egyptians,  however,  are  interesting, 
though  far  too  hasty  and  sui)erricial 
to  satisfy  a  shrewd,  censorious  rea¬ 
der. 

We  intended  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  excursion  to  Italy  also,  but  we 
find  our  room  is  already  occupied. 
^V'e  regret  this  the  more,  as  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  is  devoted  to  his 
travels  in  that  country  is  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  and  valuable  :  the 
shortness  of  his  stay  at  the  different 
places  he  visited  did  not  permit  him 
to  describe  them  with  a  traveller^ 
like  minuteness  and  accuracy,  but 
his  advertisements  of  what  he  saw  at 
Malta,  Syracuse,  Mount  A^tna,  and 
Naples,  arc  all  written  with  spirit, 
and  occasionally  w’ith  force.  We 
were  a  little  struck  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  awkwardly-expressed,  though 
impressive  reflections  on  Home : 

Ascend  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and 
look  around  over  the  stately  columns, 
and  the  pointing  ol)elisks,  the  temples, 
lX)rticoes,  the  arches  of  triumph  !  What 
.ages  Hit,  with  their  crowding  shadows, 
past  you  !  What  voices  sound,  sober  and 
sad,  of  those  who  thought  and  wrote  like 
men  worthy  the  name — men,  an  undis¬ 
covered  scroll  of  whose  true  thoughts 
would  be  prized  as  a  nobler  relic  than 
these  grand,  though  ruined  shrines  of 
gods  and  victors,  alH>ut  whom  W'e  are 
now  disenchanted. 

The  greatest  pleasure  derived  from 
wandering  among  these  noble  remains,  is 
a  consideration  of  the  surprising  power 
of  man.  Beneath  such  a  magnificent 
ruin  as  the  forum  of  Nerva,  under  the 
columns  of  a  Trajan  and  an  Antoninus, 
before  that  stupendous  block  the  obelisk, 
brought  from  Heliopolis,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  glorious  temple  the  Pantheon,  which 
has  been  the  model  for  all  after-time, 
you  feel,  if  you  are  a  common  man,  one 
without  the  bright  attainments  of  that 
scientific  knowledge,  which  is  true  power, 
without  even  the  strength  or  skill  to  raise 
the  stone,  or  shape  the  common  brick;  you 
feel  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  of 
1 


1 


scKiety  douM y  X  you  shrink  to  think  •  of  on  th< 
llic  littleness  and  helplessness  of  solitary  fine  f 
man ;  you  startle  at  his  power  and  da-  lustre, 
ring,  where  minds  and  bodies  aid  each  chana 
other,  and  fill  the  world  with  wonders  of  weath 
a  creation  within,- and  from  its  fair  self,  rpj. 
whieh,  to  the  eye  of  the  untutored  savage^  OCCUI 
would  all  be  miracles.  t  * 

I  like  the  black  and  monumental  cy-  1 
presses,  which  on  the  hills  round  this  P* 

city  seem  to  grow*  as  mourners,  and  dark-  larly 
ly  wave  their  spiral  tops  above  this  spot,  nice, 
this  grave  of  glory  and  of  empire.  How  one  : 
strange  mirth  seems  in  Rome  !  yet  here  ^ractCi 
it  is  loud,  healthy,  happy.  Beneath  a  ly  d( 

lofty  mound  of  broken  sherds  and  an-  but  i 
cient  pottery,  without  the  city,  there  are  their 
some  rustic  taverns,  and  there  ore  trees  jbc  r 
near,  and  grass  grows  round  them :  here  i 

you  may  see  the  people.  The  women  in 

their  black  hats,  with  flow’ers  in  them, 
and  bouquets  in  their  hands  and  bosoms,  , 

and  the  laced  corset,  and  the  velvet  jac-  .  * 

ket,  nine  crowded  in  one  o|>en  carriage,  .  . 
all  smiles  and  glowing  with  rude  health, 
arrive  and  sit  down  with  men  of  their 
own  class,  at  oiien  tables,  and  feast  and  sesse 
dance  to  the  lute  and  tambourine,  and  with 
spend  the  long  holiday  in  merriment.  2^  he; 
'J'he  forms  and  features  of  the  Roman  Othe 
women  arc  very  handsome  ;  they  are  all 


Co  t]be  ^tber  Eebm 


Quanto  n  mondo  ha  di  voso  e  di  gentile  l^GuarinU 
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Report  of  an  adjudged  Law^Case* 


M«7^y  as  Error  is  thy  course ;  yet  they 

AVho  dwell  u|X)))  thy  brink  behold  a 
stream. 

Like  Chastity  or  Truth,  whose  pure 
depths  seem 

•Of  crj’stal,  flowing  rapidly  away. 

Or  lingering  to  bathe  the  daisy  on  its  way. 

The  pale  white  weed,  whose  flow’ry 
cov’ring  hides 

'  Thy  'shallows,  when  thy  shrunken  cur¬ 
rent  glides 

A  stream  of  Summer,  laughing  to  the  day 

That  gilds  thee,  and  so  sweetly  o'er 
t  thy  bed  , 

f  Mosaic  murmuring,  becomes  thee 

The  fairest  maid,  that  seeking,  where 

*  remote, 

•  The  primrose,  on  thy  bank,  and  violet, 

,  shed 

i 

Their  odour,  looks  into  thy  silvery 
swell 

Of  w'aters,  cacti  sweet  line  of  beauty  there 
may  note. 

Such  streams  ns  thine  of  old  Diana  lov'd 

To  bathe  in  with  her  nymphs;  but 
these  arc  fled 

From  earth :  the  etherial  liands  that 
nightly  led 

The  dance  by  moonlight  on  the  sward, 
or  rov'd 

With  zephyr  ’mong  the  closing  flow’rs,  or 
mov'd 

Sleepily  w'ith  the  twilight  wave  adown 

The  river  flowing  soothingly,  or,  with 
a  crown 

Wov'n  of  the  setting  sun's  last  beams 
remov'd. 

Just  ere  they  melted,  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  height, 

Sat  by  the  glassy  stream,  weeping  to  see 

Its  brightness  die  away  ;  these  too  arc 
gone. 

Or  only  on  the  dreamer's  vision  light, 


Else  might  I  deem  thy  lovely  vale  to  lie 

Haunted  at  eve,  when  day's  bright  hours 
of  joy  are  done. 

Nor  is  thy  winding  loveliness  unsung. 

Oft,  where  the  slanting  birch  its  tresses 
dips 

To  kiss  thy  limpid  wave,  and  wild>briar 
sips 

Nurture  f^rom  thee,  and  woodbine  w'reaths 

are  hung 

Fantastically  the  dark  elms  among. 

The  praises  of  thy  “  dimpling  course" 
are  heard. 

And  yon  grey  column,  near  the  village 

rear'd. 

Tells,  on  its  broken  tablaturc,  who  flung 

His  "  rural  piixj’s"  young  music  o'er 

thy  tide, 

A  mighty  name !  yet,  while  the  wild- 

notes  sank, 

Blent  with  thy  murmur  o’er  the  silent 
dale, 

A  tone  imbued  his  soul  that  did  abide. 

And  oft  recall'd  his  fancy  to  thy  bank, 

And  claim'd  his  sweetest  numbers  to  thy 
stream  and  vale. 

Flow  on  for  ever  in  thy  purity  ! 

And,  while  thy  many-sweeping  turns 
disclose 

New  beauties,  varying  as  the  season 
throws 

Its  changeful  mantle  o'er  the  scene,  still 
be 

Image  of  stainless  faith,  simplicity. 

And  purity  of  soul,  in  those  who  dwell 

Upon  thy  banks:  still  may  thy  clear 
stream  tell. 

Coming  in  sunshine  on,  the  sweet  felicity 

That  gilds  their  hopes,  and  thy  bright 
current  past 

Picture  their  bygone  days.  •  •  • 

Levcmidcy  1621. 


REPORT  OF  AN  ADJUDGED  LAW-CASE,  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  BOOKS. 

SUhakespeare  v.  The  Author  of  Waverley. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 


This  day  came  on,  before  the  cent  patrons  of  the  bard  of  Avon, 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  Time,  a  were  present,  and  seemed  to  interest 
trial,  in  which  Shakespeare  was  pur«  themselves  much  in  the  proceeding, 
suer,  and  the  Author  of  Waverley  The  jury  was  composed  partly  of  the 
defender.  As  the  case  excited  con-  gentlemen  of  former  days,  and  part- 


world,  the  court  was  unusually 
crowded.  On  the  bench,  beside  the 
J udge,  we  observed  Homer,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  ^schylus,  and  the  laughter- 
loving  Aristophanes.  The  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Southampton,  munifi- 


for  the  pursuer.  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  &c. ;  for  the  defender,  Dr 
Dryasdust,  Messrs  Gifford,  ^  Jeffrey, 
and  the  other  celebrated  critics  of  the 
day.  Among  the  various  personage 
who  crowded,  or,  we  may  say,  liters 


Rvpori  of  an  adjudged  Law^Case\  QJuly 

m//// Cl  aiuincil  tilt*  court,  we  obser veil,  the  pursuer,  lie  felt  TOMsiderable 
ill  a  corner,  the  Author  of  the  ('uri-  diffidence,  he  said,  considering  the 
ositics  of  Literature,  busily  engaged  high  ineri^  of  the  subject,  to  appear 
taking  notes,  from  whose  papers  the  before  such  a  learned  and  venerable 
following  account  of  the  proceedings  assembly  as  the  champion  of  his 
has  been  chiefly  taken.  celebrated  client  in  the  present  case 

'Die  points  at  issue  were :  Whether  more  especially,  as  his  pursuits  and 
was  thV  pursuer  or  defender  the  studies  might  seem  to  have  lam  in  a 
greater  genius  ?  And  whether  the  do-  different  tract.  “  But  1  consider, 
fenaer,  by  liis  proauctions,  baa  not  my  Lora,  he  continued,  that  the 
innovatea  uiion  the  fame  of  the  pur-  man  who  unfortunately  has  not  a  re 
jjujrr  ?  lish  for,  or  he  who  lets  other  occu 

An  objection  was  made  to  the  trial  pations  entirely  alienate  his  taste 
going  forward,  on  the  ground  that  irom  such  productions,  is  deprivti* 
the  parties  did  not  come  before  the  of  many  of  the  most  delightful  and 
court  on  an  equal  footing ;  in  respect  exhilarating  pleasures  of  a  refined 
that  the  one  was  a  writer  of  drama-  mind.  1  reflect  with  singular  coni- 
tic  works,  and  the  other  of  novels,  placency  on  the  many  times,  when, 
or  prose  tales  and  histories  ;  and  that  unbending  my  mind  from  severer 
therefore  a  comparison  could  not  pro-  studies,  1  have  luxuriated  on  the 
|>erly  be  drawn  between  the  two. 


vivid  sallies  of  imagination; 


But  it  was  argued,  that  the  two  si>e-  touching  pathos,  the  ^loignant  wit, 
cies  of  composition  bore  a  close  re-  and  pure  morality,  contained  in  the 
semblance  to  each  other.  That  both  volumes  of  my  illustrious  client.  1 
depicted  natural  incidents  and  mail-  need  scarcely  enlarge  on  the  fame  of 


iiers,  and  both  dealt  in  the  passions, 
and  feelings,  and  foibles  of  humani¬ 
ty.  'rhat,  in  Shakes jieare's  time,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  public,  had,  ])crhaps,  an 
effect  in  directing  his  attention  to 
dramatic  works  ;  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  then  in  its  height,  made  the 
people  delight  in  tournaments,  pub- 


this  celebrated  author ;  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  united  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  of  all  those  of  other  countries 
who  are  capable  of  approaching  his 
excellencies.  1 1  has  been  beautifully 
observed  by  one  of  his  admirers, 
that  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the 
race  of  men  became  extinct,  a  being 


lie  shows,  and  theatrical  spectacles :  of  another  sjiecies  would  have  a  suf 


whereas  now  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  had  changed,  and  their  amuse¬ 
ments  were  diverted  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  They  still  retain  their  taste 
for  the  spirit  of  such  works,  but 
their  habits  have  become  more  do¬ 
mestic,  more  retired  and  sedentary, 
and  their  minds  less  enthusiastic, 
stirring,  and  chivalrous:  they  now 
prefer  reading  in  their  closets  such 
works  as  the  novels  in  question-^ 
where  the  dialogues  arc  so  inter¬ 
spersed  with  description,  as  to  bring 
the  scene  in  a  pleasing  manner  be¬ 
fore  the  fancy— to  witnessing  all  the 
|wmp  and  circumstance,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  expression  of  a  mimic  re¬ 
presentation.  1  hat,  under  these  cir- 


ficient  idea  of  what  human  nature 
was,  from  Shakespeare’s  works  alone. 
Every  shade  of  character, — every 
amiable  propensity, — every  dark, 
gloomy,  and  turbulent  passion,  is 
pourtrayed  with  such  singular  truth 
and  minuteness — 

‘  Each  change  of  many-co1our*cl  life  he 
drew, 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd 
new : 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded 
reign. 

And  jKinting  Time  toil’d  after  him  in 
vain  !* 


uon  aim  cxpre^ion  ol  a  mimic  re-  Thus  has  his  name  floated  down  the 
under  these  dr-  stream  of  public  opinion,  cmblazon- 

applauding  voice  of  suc- 
ihp  prt^uctions  to  cessiveages, — without  a  rival,  or  even 

oroKahl  •  **  approach  of  a  com^ietitor  ;  till  at 

6ncan'’sVim*>*  "'f*^^**  in  Shake-  last  one  has  arisen,  who,  similarly 
assuiiinl  a  cin  ;}**  would  have  gifted  in  many  respects,  treads  close 
I'hr  obi  ^*^**'.  ^  path,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 

I  ord  lUrnn  ovcr-Tuled,  aud  seems  to  proceed  with  equal  foot- 

J.ord  Bacon  rose  to  oiKu  the  case  for  steps.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  at- 


s..  -  f  **, 


Rej)07't  of  an  adjudged  I.aw-Casc. 


tempt  to  underrate  the  merits  of  the 
defender.  1  admire  and  honour  liis 
genius ;  but  still  that  genius  may  be 

treat,  without  being  the  greatest ; 

e  may  shine  a  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  without  rivalling  the  sun  in 
*"fcis  splendour.  In  fertility  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  imagination,  in  felicity  of 
-^painting  to  the  life,  in  simple  and 
j;S)atural  mthos,  and  almost  in  hu- 
tfnour  and  wit,  he  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  his  rival.  lie  paints  a  va¬ 
riety  of  characters  with  true  consist¬ 
ency  and  originality ;  so  distinctly 
are  they  brought  out,  that  we  seem 
to  recognise  them  as  individuals,  and 
in  time  come  to  reckon  them  in  the 
list  of  our  acquaintances.  So  far  as 
he  depicts,  he  does  so  with  life,  and 
the  pictures  please  and  amuse  us. 
But  we  in  vain  look  for  those  aw- 
fully-deep  portraitures  of  humanity, 
those  sympathetic  delineations  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  gradual  risings,  insidious 
changes,  and  ^  tempests  and  whirl¬ 
winds  ’  of  passion,  coming  so  closely 
home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  If  we  come  to  consider  the 
language  in  which  the  respective  au¬ 
thors  clothe  their  ideas  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  WT  w  ill  find  an  immense  su¬ 
periority  on  the  side  of  the  drama¬ 
tist.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
in  the  fiow  and  harmony  of  measured 
lines,  which  much  enhances  the  sen¬ 
timents  they  express  ;  together  with 
a  dignity  and  conciseness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  prose  can  never  equal, 
and  never  approach.  Shakespeare’s 
volumes  teem  with  passages  of  beau¬ 
ty,  ill  which  are  crowded  and  con¬ 
centrated  maxims, '  refiections,  and 
turns  of  expression,  which  have  be¬ 
come  incorporated  with  our  very 
thoughts,  and  which  we  borrow  like 
a  second  language,  on  all  occasions, 
either  of  seriousness  or  levity.  His 
works  can  bear  to  be  perused  again 
and  again,  and  always  with  renewed 
or  additional  pleasure.’* 

The  illustrious  counsel,  after  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  was  almost  needless  to 
call  any  witnesses  on  the  part  of  his 
client,  although  hosts  of  them  were 
in  attendance,  concludeil  a  learned 
and  eloquent  speech,  by  craving  from 
the  jury  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 

The  counsel  for  the  defender  now 
rose.  When  the  question  was  first 
agitated,  he  said,  it  was  not  with  the 


view  of  making  invidious  compari¬ 
sons.  His  client  had  not  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  attempt  to  be  thought 
to  excel  the  great  master-spirit  of  his 
age,  ShakesjK'arc.  The  present  dis¬ 
cussion  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he 
hoi>ed  it  would  not  oe  considered  as 
arrogance  on  his  part  if  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  defend  his  client.  Comparisons 
of  all  kinds,  but  cs^iecially  of  literary 
merit,  w’cre  often  very  vague  and  in¬ 
conclusive.  Of  two  persons  attempt¬ 
ing  the  same  walk,  one  might  excel 
in  qualifications  of  one  kind,  and  one 
in  another,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
much  nicety  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  them.  The  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  counsel  on  the  other  side,  with 
much  candour,  had  admitted,  that 
in  what  must  be  considered  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  genius,  the  author  of 
Waverley  was  little  or  nowise  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  great  prototype — in  ima¬ 
ginative  power,  in  felicity  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  depth  of  feeling.  That 
he  had  not  pourtrayed  many  of  the 
passions  and  feelings,  which  are  most 
remarkable,  and  most  prevalent  in 
humanity,  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  Shakesjtearc 
lived  before  him.  The  great  minds 
of  tlie  days  that  are  past  have  seized 
upon  the  most  striking  and  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  and  have  left  little 
to  their  successors  but  imitation  and 
amplification.  There  is  no  farther 
room  to  paint  the  workings  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  leading  on  to  guilt  and  cruelty, 
after  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and 
King  Richard,  (iroundless  jealousy, 
revenge,  and  the  love  of  malice,  pure¬ 
ly  for  its  own  sake,  is  already  de¬ 
picted  in  Othello  and  I  ago, — the  me¬ 
lancholy  wreck  of  a  noble  and  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  in  Hamlet, — and  youthful 
])assion  in  the  loves  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  It  may  i>erhaps  be  said,  that, 
striking  out  new  paths,  and  seizing 
on  incidents  not  obvious  to  the  com¬ 
mon  eye,  and  therefore  not  suspect¬ 
ed  to  exist,  is  a  principal  character¬ 
istic  of  genius.  Rut  human  nature, 
though  diversified,  is  not  inexhaus¬ 
tible, — the  general  properties,  and 
primitive  passions  and  afiection,  have 
already  been  sufficiently  pourtrayed. 
The  Author  of  Waverley  then,  to  be 
original,  had  to  take  these  general 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  represent 
them  when  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  situations,  and  states  of  ci- 
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vilization  *,  as  is  exemplified  in  tlie 
Covenanters,  under  the  sway  of  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm, — the  Celts  in  a 
semi-barbarous  state,  &c.  ^  1  hese 
characters,  then,  being  peculiar,  and 
confintxl  to  a  sect  or  nation,  though 
they  may  not  be  so  generally  or  in¬ 
dividually  interesting,  display  not 
the  less  art  and  power  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  In  his  historical  charac¬ 
ters,  the  Author  of  AVaverley  will . 
bear  an  equal  comparison  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  his  truth  of  painting,  and 
power  of  illustrating  and  amplifying 
the  conceptions  of  history.  In  pa¬ 
thos,  the  history  and  trial  of  Effie 
Deans,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  and  several  other 
passages,  vie  with  the  finest  scenes  of 
ShakesiKarc.  The  ludicrous  humour 
of  Bailie  Jarvie  has  few  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  pages  of  the  other ;  and 
the  cavalier,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  shake  hands  with 
the  sack-loving  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
llebecca  in  Ivanhoe,  and  the  sisterly 
affection  of  Minna  and  Brenda  in  the 
Pirate,  equal  the  most  lovely  crea¬ 
tions  of  Shakesi>earc.  In  short,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  enumerating  his 
various  beauties ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  bring  forward  proofs  of 
the  universal  admiration  in  which 
the  works  of  the  defender  arc  held. 


QJuly  9 

Here  a  motley  crowd  of  witnesses  P 
were  examined,  consistingof  all  ranks, 
degrees,  ages,  and  professions,-— old- 
maids,  bachelors,  grave  doctors,  and 
philosophers— striplings  and  young 
misses,  who  all  bore  unequivocal  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  pleasure  they  had  de¬ 
rived  from  the  author  s  works.  After 
these,  Voltaire,  and  some  others  of 
his  countrymen,  his  disciples,  were 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  give 
their  opinion  against  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  But  Voltaire’s  evidence 
was  so  contradictory,  and  so  plainly 
shewed  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit,  and  prejudiced  a- 
gainst  the  plan  of  the  author’s  works, 
as  to  render  his  testimony  of  no 
weight. 

Here  the  pleadings  closed,  and 
the  venerable  J udge  summed  up  the 
evidence  in  a  clear  and  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  He  left  the  decision  entirely 
to  the  impartial  verdict  of  the  jury ; 
and  if  they  should  give  it  in  favour 
of  the  pursuer,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  rather  be  an  honour  than  a 
disappointment  for  the  Author  of 
Waverley  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
competing  with  the  immortal  Shake¬ 
speare. 

The  jury,  after  retiring  for  some 
time,  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
pursuer,  on  both  issues.  C. 


EDGEFIELD. 


The  landlord  received  me  with  a 
smile,  but  the  evening  was  wet,  and 
iny  parlour  conuiued  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  amusement,  except  an  odd 
volume  of  Hume’s  History  of  Eng- 
Und.  1  was  on  the  point  of  becom¬ 
ing  melancholy,  when  the  door  open¬ 
ed,  and  my  old  friend  Dickson  neld 
out  his  hand  to'  me.  1  had  written 
him  a  note  about  an  hour  before, 
mentioning  the  circumstances  which 
would  oblige  me  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  village,  on  my  way  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  but  1  had  scarcely  hoped  that 
it  would  liave  found  him  disengaged. 
M  e  were  both,  you  may  be  sure, 
heartily  glad  to  meet,  for  we  had 
been  separated  for  some  time.  We 
pullwl  our  chairs  nearer  the  fire, 
filled  our  glasses  to  the  brim,  and 

prepared  to  make  the  most  of  our 
time. 

Dickson  and  1  had  been  school¬ 


fellows,  and  both  of  us  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  our  early  life  at  JBdge- 
field, — he  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  I,  being  an  orphan,  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt.  We  both  left  the 
village  about  the  same  time ;  Dick¬ 
son  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
1  for  the  East.  Our  youthful  friend¬ 
ship  was  thus  entirely  broken  off, 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  we 
again  met  by  accident  in  Paris.  We 
had  both  made  independent  fortunes, 
and  were  on  our  way  back  to  our 
native  country.  Circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  me  for  some  time  on  the 
continent,  and  Dickson  set  off  by  him¬ 
self  for  Edgefield,  where,  he  said,  all 
his  ambition  was  to  end  his  days  as 
happily  as  he  had  begun  them.  1  pro- 
.mi^to  see  him,  if  ever  I  happened  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  my  childhood; 
but  fate  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
reside  in  a  very  different  part  of  the 
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iliUiul,  and  U  was  now  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent  which  enablcil  me  to  spend  a 
dozen  of  hours  in  the  very  heart  of 
•11  my  ancient  associations. 

The  fire  blazed  brightly,  and  we 
had  scarcely  finished  our  first  bottle. 
Are  there  any  beings  in  existence  so 
unfortunate  as  never  to  have  en- 
^yed  the  extacy  of  such  a  moment } 
If  there  are,  they  may  die  when 
they  please,  for  tney  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  live.  We  were  both 
twenty  years  older  than  when  we 
last  sat  in  this  very  parlour ;  but 
tliough  time  had  somewhat  changed 
tlie  expression  of  our  features,  and  al- 
jred  the  appearance  of  our  persons, 
it  had  still  left  us  hearts  and  souls 
•s  capable  as  ever  of  cherishing  that 
enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling 
which,  with  us,  had  ever  constituted 
the  chief  charm  of  our  existence. 
Xet  the  plodding  slave  of  Plutus, 
and  the  cold  laborious  bookworm,  toil 
^lOn  for  ever  through  their  appointed 
j  mole-hills,  and  let  them,  if  they 
-  please,  sneer  at  what  to  them  appears 
I  the  absurd  eccentricity  of  those  who 
have  ventured  to  trace  out  for  thera- 
|selves  a  little  by-path  widely  differ- 
^ent  from  the  broad  and  beaten  road 


I  of  life. 
I  heaven 


(C 


There  are  more  things  in 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy.’*  Happiness 
is  not  external — ^it  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  far  and  wide,  like  a  diamond 
mine,  or  a  vein  of  gold — it  is  within 
ourselves.  It  consists  neither  in 
wealth,  nor  knowledge,  nor  power, 
but  in  that  blessed  constitution  of 
our  mental  and  physical  capacities 
which  induces  us  to  clothe  in  ver¬ 
dure  and  sunshine  every  .thing 
around  us,  which  can  convert  a  de- 
sart  into  an  Arcadia,  and  change  a 
melancholy  world  into  a  glorious 
elysium.  Confident  in  the  elasticity 
of  an  unchanging  temper,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  a  sunny  imagination, 
there  are  none  of  the  calamities  of 
mortality  which  individuals,  thus 
framed,  need  fear.  They  move  on 
in  their  own  orbits,  and,  like  Saturn 
with  his  ring,  they  are  independent 
of  all  light  except  their  own.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  subject ;  all 
I  meant  to  say  is,  that  (thanks  be 
to  the  gods !)  Dickson  and  I  had  al¬ 
ways  a  little  romance  in  our  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  that  consequently  we 
were  always — and  more  especially 


on  an  occasion  like  that  to  which  I 
now  refer — happier  than  we  would 
have  been  without  it. 

‘‘  And  now,”  said  I,  after  we  had 
talked  over  a  few  of  our  more  recent 
adventures  at  Paris,  “  you  must  tell 
me  something  of  former  times — of 
‘  auld-lang-syne,’  as  the  Sc  itch  call 
it.  Stands  Edgefield  where  it  did  ?” 
“  How  can  you  suppose  it  possi¬ 
ble  V*  answered  Dickson ;  “  does  not 
Time  roll  his  ceaseless  course,  and 
change  every  thing,  even  the  appejir- 
ance  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
as  effectually  as  the  bloom  of  a  lady’s 
cheek,  or  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye  ? 
If  the  hoary  tyrant  sjmres  neither 
cities  nor  kingdoms,  making  his  trade 
of  devastation  a  melancholy  mono¬ 
poly,  will  he  overlook,  think  you, 
an  humble  and  defenceless  village  ?’’ 
''  Well,”  said  I,  smiling,  “  let  us 
talk  somewhat  less  metaphorically. 
Let  us  pass  from  theory  to  reality. 
Are  the  Pearsons  still  in  the  old 
house  adjoining  the  parsonage?  do 
you  recollect  the  predatory  incur¬ 
sions  we  used  to  make  into  their  or¬ 
chard,  to  rob  the  ancient  trees  of  their 
very  parsimonious  supply  of  apples, 
not  quite  like  those  of  the  Hesperi- 
des  ?  The  old  man  used  to  catch  us 
sometimes,  but  the  good  dame  in¬ 
terfered  in  our  behalf,  and  as  soon  as 
her  '  Ayufieju.kaif,  VTroh^ec  iio/ 

was  about  to  announce  our  fate,  she 
playfully  tapped  him  on  the  cheek 
with  her  spectacles,  and  giving  him 
one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  that  ever 
a  Venus  of  sixty  bestowed  upon  a 
Mars  of  seventy,  eloquently  depre¬ 
cated  his  wrath.  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  and  with  many  a  good 
advice,  all  of  which  we  commonly 
contrived  to  forget  by  the  following 
afternoon,  we  were  restored  to  liber¬ 
ty.  Is  the  venerable  couple  still  in 
tne  land  of  the  living  ?”  “  No;  they 
are  both  dead.  Their  old  house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  field  of  corn 
is  at  this  moment  waving  where 
*  once  their  garden  smiled.’  ” 

Peace  be  to  their  ashes  !  What 
can  you  tell  roe  of  the  Amots  ?  Ed¬ 
ward  was  the  cleverest  boy  at  school ; 
his  sister  Magdalene  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  village;  and  tneir  fa¬ 
ther  the  only  Justice  of  Peace  in  the 
county  that  no  one  ever  thought  of 
laughing  at.  What  has  become  of 
Edward  ?  After  yourself,  Dickson,  he 
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was  my  favourite  playfellow.  Per¬ 
haps  his  sister  had  some  connection 
with  our  friendship,  for  I  daresay 
you  may  recollect  that  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  at  a  tolerably  early  ix^riod, 
tlie  difference  between  a  black  eve 
and  a  blue.  Magdalene’s  was  of  the 
most  bewitching  blue.  She  was  a 
year  or  two  older  than  I,  hut  1  liked 
her  the  l>etter.  Every  body  who 
knew  her  liked  her, — every  body,  I 
mean,  who  was  not  of  her  own  sex, 
for,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken, 
there  was  not  a  woman  between  the 
years  of  fifteen  and  fifty  who  did 
not  look  upon  her  with  jealousy  and 
envy.  1  had  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  our  esteem  might  be  mutual, 
aiul  1  remember  that,  w'hen  alone,  1 
not  unfreq\icntly  indulged  in  a  few 
day-dreams  of  felicity,  of  which  she 
was  ever  sure  to  be  the  heroine  ;  but 
they  w’ere  only  dreams ;  her  gentle 
image  was  soon  destined  to  pass  from 
before  mine  eyes,  and,  under  another 
heaven,  new  cares  and  hopes  were  to 
he  awakeneil  in  my  bosom.  Yet  1 
never  forgot  her,  though  I  daresay 
she  has  long  since  forgotten  me ;  I 
can  call  her  up  to  my  mind  even  now, 
with  her  thickly  clustering  ringlets 
of  dark  hair,  and  soft  expressive  eye, 
and  her  sweet  smile,  that  seemed  to 
rest  u|K)n  you  like  moonlight ;  and 
then  the  tones  of  her  beautiful  voice, 
there  was  so  much  feeling,  so  much 
soul  in  them  !  You  will  smile  at  me, 
Dickson,  but  you  will  forgive  my 
enthusiasm,  when  you  recollect  that 
1  talk  of  my  first  love.”  Dickson, 
however,  seemed  to  have  as  little  in¬ 
clination  to  smile  as  1  myself  had. 
lie  appeareil  as  much  interested  in 
the  subject  as  1  was.  Perhaps  he  also 
haul  loved  her.  We  were  both  si¬ 
lent  for  some  minutes.  My  reverie 
was  w’hat  w  ould  eommonly  be  ealled 
a  melancholy  one,  for  it  carried  me 
back  to  the  “  fairy  haunts  of  long- 
lost  hours  ;  but  w’ho  does  not  know 
that  the  i)ensive  and  mellow  sorrow 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
produced  by  such  applications,  is 
worth  a  whole  eternity  of  careless 
and  clamorous  joy  ? 

Aly  friend  spoke  first,  but  it  was 
with  relucunce,  as  if  unwilling  to 
chase  away  the  vision  which  our  fan- 
ci«  had  created.  Alas,”  said  he, 
with  a  sigh, 


“  Elle  etait  de  ce  monde,  ou  les  plus  belles 

choses  ® 

Ont  le  pire  destin  ;  3 

Et  rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  qui  vivent  les  roses  1 
L’esjiace  d’lm  matin.”  i 

I  s  she  there  indeeil  ?”  cried  I ,  catch^  ] 
ing  the  import  of  his  words  almost  ^ 
before  they  were  uttered.  “  1  had 
almost  fancied  a  being  such  as  she 
could  never  die.”  “  You  should  ra-  1 
ther  have  wondered,”  said  Dickson, 

“  that  she  ever  lived.”  ‘‘  Is  there  j 

any  of  our  former  friends  in  the  vil-  jj 

lage  at  all  ?”  1  at  length  inquired,  | 
after  another  pause.  “  A  few,”  was  | 
the  reply,  “  a  very  few ;  but  they 
are  all  changed  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  from  strangers;  J 
girls  have  become  wives  and  mothers ;  ■ 

boys  have  growm  into  fathers ;  and  I 
the  generation  of  seniors  to  whom  we  i 
looked  up  with  so  much  deference,  as  j 
the  wisest  and  most  august  of  hu-  ; 
man  beings,  have  either  been  gather-  i 
ed  to  their  fathers,  or,  having  dwin¬ 
dled  down  into  their  ‘  second  child¬ 
ishness,  and  mere  oblivion,*  exist 
only  in  the  slippered  pantaloon, 

‘  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
every  thing.’  ’* 

Has  this  change  of  persons,” 
asked  I,  “  effected  any  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  society  and  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  place?”  Much,” 
answered  my  friend ;  the  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Lambert,  who,  in  our 
younger  days,  resided  at  the  Castle 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  whose 
decision  in  all  points,  civil,  political, 
and  moral,  the  whole  village  bowed, 
were,  as  you  must  remember,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  the  most  ‘  eminent  Christians,' 
that  is  to  say;  of  the  most  outrageous 
Methodists  then  in  the  kingdom. 
Under  their  administration  Edge- 
field  w’as  a  sort  of  New  Zion  in  minia¬ 
ture — a  most  godly  sanctuary,  where 
all  the  saints  delighted  ‘  to  tarry  till 
their  beards  grew  !'  It  was  here  that 
the  itinerant  orators  employed  by 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  loved 
to  sojourn.  Here  did  these  ‘  sweet 
and  holy  men'  contrive  most  easily  to 
open  the  pockets  of  the  ^  elect,*  and 
to  teach  ‘  the  new-born  babes  of 
grace'  how"  they  might  make  their 
*  calling  effectual,'  and  thwr  ‘  salva¬ 
tion  sure.'  Here  were  religious  tracts 
diffused  with  a  lavish  hand  ;  and  he 
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who  had  not  read  ^  The  Death-bed 
%ene8  of  Susan  Fry/  or  ‘  The  sud¬ 
den  and  wonderful  Conversion  of  Ti¬ 
mothy  Purvis,  Tailor  in  Notting- 
tfeein,*  was  one  who  had  as  yet  made 
bmt  small  progress  towards  the  '  New 
,>Jiirusalem,*  and  who  might  still  be 
.  considered  as  wandering  in  *  heathen 
tl^^dtri^ness.*  But  at  length  Sir  John 
•ad  his  lady  had  their  lives  and  their 
labours  of  love  brought  to  a  close. 

* .  They  died,  of  course,  ‘  most  comfort- 
id)ly,"  and  were  buried  with  all  due 
pomp.  The  heir  to  the  titles  and 
.  attate  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  ;  he 
f  ^^ove  his  lady  down  to  the  castle  in 
a  barouche  and  four ;  he  ordered  all 
Ihe  old  furniture  to  be  consigned  to 
g  :  a  lumber-room,  and  brought  down 

f  ills  own  at  great  expense  from  Lon¬ 
don  ;  he  collected  all  the  tracts  and 
^  K  Innumerable  books  of  Theology,  with 
j  which  the  house  was  stuffed,  into 

I*  e  stable-yard,  and,  setting  fire  to 
em  ‘  en  masse,*  he  honoured  Edge- 
Id  Methodism  with  as  magnificent 
uneral-pile  as  it  could  have  wished, 
len  at  last  did  the  '  potent,  grave, 
d  reverend  inhabitants,  begin  to 
ink  they  might  venture  to  steal  out 
their  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  and  re- 
me  somewhat  of  tne  manners  and 
elings  of  human  beings.  A  stroll- 
g  company  of  players,  that  had 
:en  literally  pelt^  out  of  the  place 
>out  three  years  before,  now  ven- 
red  to  return  ;  and  the  children,  al- 
ost  unconscious  of  their  *  backslid- 
g,'  began  to  entertain  some  very 
eptical  notions  as  to  the  probability 
their  being  taken  up  to  tne  moon,  if 
ey  venturi  to  gather  a  few  prim- 
ses  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  new 
"  ilady  was  as  active  as  her  lord.  She 
!>  a  professed  blue-stocking,  and  of 
|course,  to  suppose  that  she  could  be 
ireligious,  would  have  been  the  next 
;|thing  to  high  treason.  She  has  a 
^  |amattering  of  Greek ;  she  reads  La- 
V  Itin  with  tolerable  fluency ;  in  French 
|«nd  Italian  she  is  au  fait.  With  all 
H  ' I  this  load  of  learning,  it  was  not  to 
|be  supposed  that  she  should  have 

iany  wish  to  resemble  the  flowers  that 
^  are  born  to  blush  unseen.*  Accord- 
.  *,4ngly,  the  whole  efforts  of  her  genius 
were  expended  in  endeavouring  to 
^iflPuse  a  love  of  literature  over  the 

*,  I  village,  or  rather  among  such  of  its 
inhabitants  as  she  condescended  to 
I  make  her  associates.  Being  inspir- 
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ed,  in  particular,  with  a  prodigious 
passion  for  poetry,  and  possessing, 
or  imagining  she  possessed,  some  lit¬ 
tle  portion  of  the  divinus  affatus  her¬ 
self,  she  instituted,  in  place  of  the 
now  neglected  and  forgotten  Bible 
Societies,  a  Society  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  description,  to  which  she  was 
pleased  to  give  the  name  of  ‘  The 
Literary  and  Poetical  Association.* 
This  Society,  consisting  as  much  of 
ladies  as  of  gentlemen,  meets  in  the 
castle  once  every  fortnight,  and,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  this  is  the  very 
evening.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
therefore,  if  you  like  the  proposal,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  you  with  me 
as  a  stranger,  I  being  a  member,  and 
every  member  having  that  privilege.** 

I  never  neglect  any  opportunity 
that  offers  for  seeing  human  nature 
in  any  thing  like  a  new  light,  even 
though  the  gratification  of  my  curio¬ 
sity  should  subject  me  to  some  little 
personal  inconvenience.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  1  availed  myself  most 
willingly  of  my  friend's  invitation, 
and  as  the  rain  had  now  ceased,  and 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  we 
had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  castle.  On  the 
way  thither,  I  was  informed  that  I 
would  have  to  pay  a  trifling  price  for 
the  privilege  I  was  about  to  enjoy, 
for  that  every  stranger  who  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  presence-chamber 
of  this  most  enlightened  body  was 
expected  to  favour  them,  either  with 
some  pieco  of  literary  information, 
or  some  little  scrap,  in  prose  or  verse, 
of  his  own.  But  this  is  a  condi¬ 
tion,"  added  my  friend,  “with  which 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  com¬ 
plying,  for  you  were  *at  one  time  a 
very  illustrious  poetaster,  and  must 
retain  on  your  memory  many  of  your 
most  successful  productions.  You 
need  be  under  little  apprehension  of 
any  thing  like  criticism,  for,  among 
the  other  poetical  effusions  which 
we  may  have  the  good  .fortune  to 
hear,  1  will  venture  to  say,  you  will 
hardly  find  one  that  would  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  even  in  *  La  Belle 
Assemble.*  *  Comforted  with  this 
assurance,  I  promised  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  recal  to  mind ‘some  of  those 
juvenile  essays  which  1  had  now  for 
80  long  a  time  foi^otten. 

The  members  oAhe  “  Association'* 
wm  on  the  point  of  commencing  tha 
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business  of  llie  ni^ht,  when  we  were 
ushered  into  their  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  a  spacious  and  elcgaiitly- 
iurnished  room,  no  doubt,  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Lady  Caroline  Lam¬ 
bert,  a  showy,  rather  than  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman,  sat  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  large  table,  eovered  with  books, 
papers,  and  writing  materials  ;  her 
friends,  both  male  and  female,  had 
taken  their  seats  on  either  side ;  and  , 
at  the  lower  end,  opposite  her  lady¬ 
ship,  was  a  young  clergyman,  proba¬ 
bly  not  yet  provided  with  a  church, 
but  who,  in  the  well-grounded  hope 
of  securing  her  ladyship's  patronage, 
was  happy  to  hold,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  higlily-honourable  situation  of 
Secretary  to  the  literary  institution 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  at  Edgefield.  After  the  eere- 
mony  of  my  introduction  to  the  fair 
President  had  been  duly  performed, 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read,  and,  as  near  as  1  can  re¬ 
collect,  they  were  of  the  following 
iin[)ort : 

“  Lamhert  Castle^  Edgefield ^ 
20fh  Sept.  1823. 

*  At  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the 
‘  Literary  and  Poetical  Association' 
of  this  place.  Lady  Caroline  Lam¬ 
bert  in  the  chair,  her  ladyship  was 
graciously  pleased  to  favour  the  So¬ 
ciety  witn  the  first  chapter  of  her 
new  novel,  which  she  hopes  to  have 
ready  for  publication  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Her  ladyship  also  read  to 
the  Society  a  few  deeply  pathetic  and 
beautiful  stanzas  upon  the  death  of 
a  favourite  lamb,  wnich  Sir  William, 
being  unfortunately  somewhat  short¬ 
sighted,  had  shot,  mistaking  it  for 
one  of  his  own  deer.  Miss  Jemima 
Digges  then  produced  her  long-pro¬ 
mised  Sonnet,  being  an  address  to 
tile  Evening  Star.  Mr  Theodore  Pea¬ 
cock  repeateil  his  two  parodies  of 
Moore's  celebrated  songs,  ‘  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,*  and  ‘  The  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Waters.'  Miss  Ellen  Som¬ 
mers  read  an  interesting  translation 
of  several  scenes  from  Jouy’s  new 
tragedy,  enUtled  ‘  Sylla.'  'fhe  Hon. 
Mr  Cecil  Rae  communicated  his  re¬ 
cent  discovery  in  the  art  of  penman¬ 
ship,  by  which  all  authors  will  be 
enabled  to  write  with  both  hands  at 
once.  At  half  past  eleven  the  Society 
adjourned." 

Ipon  these  minutes  no  remarks 


were  made,  and  Lady  Caroline  there.  1 1 
fore  intimated  her  intention  to  pro-  I  j 
ceed  with  the  second  chapter  of  her  f 
novel.  It  w’as  the  dullest  thing  I 
had  ever  heard  ;  an  attempt,  namely,  ] 
to  describe  the  company  assembled  <  ; 
at  a  new  inn  in  the  immediate  neigh-  |  ^ 
bourhood  of  a  lately-discovered  mi-  |  ^ 
neral  well.  There  was  a  blustering  | , 
Highland  Chieftain,  a  coarse  English  |  ; 
fox-hunter,  a  cunning  vulgar  attor-  ?  * 
ney,  a  very  common-place  doctor,  *  ” 
half  a  dozen  young  men  of  decided  |  i 
genius,"  and  a  few  other  male  ciphers.  ^ 
Then,  among  the  women,  her  he- 
roine,  as  it  seemed,  was  a  half-crazed,  |  ' 
unnatural  sort  of  character,  ycleped, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  modern  romance,  | 
Clara  Mowbray;  the  minor  stars 
were,  a  worn-out  coquette, -r-a  dis¬ 
contented  wife,  ready  to  run  away  | 
with  the  first  man  who  offered,—a  ^ 

low-bred  Scotchwoman,  introduced,  j 

for  the  first  time,  into  any  thing  like  I 
good  society, — and  some  half  score  of  ] 

silly,  giggling  girls,  stantes  sine  no~  ^ 
mine  umbrae.  Her  auditors  seemed 
delighted ;  but  I,  though  no  novel- 
reader,  recollected  something  of  Smol-  j 
let  and  Fielding — names  which  one 
almost  never  hears  of  now,  and  ] 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe,  | 
that  even  the  slightest  approxima¬ 
tion  had  been  made  to  them  in  the  | 
present  production.  Yet  there  was 
evidently  an  attempt  to  sketch  cha-  i 
racter  strongly  and  decidedly,  as  they  | 
had  done — “  Heu  !  quanto  intervallo.”  \ 
Lady  Caroline's  task  being  ended,  .  ; 
much  to  her  own  and  the  company's 
satisfaction.  Miss  Digges,  the  success-  i 
ful  debutante  of  the  previous  even-  jd 
ing,  was  called  upon  for  any  sweet  ^ 
effusion"  which  she  had  been  so  kind  * 
as  bring  with  her.  Of  course,  all  \ 
eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  the 
amiable  poetess.  She  was  a  sallow, 
sentimental-looking  girl,  with  red  1 
hair,  and  a  mouth  which,  when  she 
ventured  to  smile,  stretched  itself 
out  to  a  most  portentous  longitude. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  casting 
a  p^r  of  pale  blue  eyes  up  to  the  i 
ceiling,  with  a  look  intended  to  re-  J 

present  the  most  seraphic  sweetness,  ^ 
she  entreated  to  be  passed  over  for  1 
this  night;  but  Lady  Caroline  would  j 
take  DO  refusal,  and  Miss  Digges,  not  " 
daring  to  rebel  any  longer,  only  ob-  j 
served,  by  way  of  preface — “  You  ] 
know  I  make  Wordsworth  my  mo-  ^ 
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I  del/’  and  then  recited,  with  much 
pmos,  the  following  Sonnet — a  copy 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
pioces  that  follow,  my  friend  Dick- 
■fo  afterwards  procured  for  me : 

^onnrt. 

By  a  Lady  of  ScmihilUy* 

**  I  saw  a  beggar  knock  at  Mary*s  door. 
As  old  a  man  as  ever  I  had  seen  ; 

I  daresay  he  was  eighty-five,  or  more. 
And  jjale,  and  weak,  and  very,  very 
lean  ; 

as  he  walkM,  his  poor  old  limbs 
*  seem’d  sore, 

*'And  through  his  tatter’d  clothes  the 
wild  winds  blew 

His  pantaloons  were  made  of  many  a  score 
Of  different  patches-^evoy  shape  and 
hue ; 

The  fragment  of  a  coat  was  on  his  back, 
And  on  his  head  the  remnant  of  a  hat ; 

!  Jii^  l^^l'  though  it  had  once 

been  black. 

His  back  was  round,  though  it  had 
^  once  been  flat : 

K^ary  soon  saw  him,  and  the  generous  soul 
®bave  him  a  penny  to  procure  a  roll.” 

&  Long  and  loud  was  the  applause 
which  this  production  wasreceiv- 
1,^,  and  it  unfortunately  produced  the 
p^ame  effect  on  the  sweet  poetess  which 
applause,  in  general,  is  too  apt  to  do. 
It  silenced,  at  once,  any  faint  whis¬ 
perings  of  modesty,  and  brought  into 
.full  play  all  the  conceit  of  a  little 
mind,  pufl[ed  up,  almost  to  bursting, 
with  the'  consciousness  .of  its  own 
powers.  Spontaneously,  therefore, 
and  with  a  smile  of  condescension, 

;  ^she  announced  to  us  her  intention  of 
favouring  us  with  something  more. 
I  was  at  Ramsgate,*’  said  she,  ‘^in 
ithe  autumn  of  last  year,  and  the 
-^shocking  barbarities  which  I  saw 
daily  committed  on  the  shore,  called 
from  me,  in  a  fit  of  indignant  inspi¬ 
ration,  the  following 

ig*  Sponnet. 

I  Poor  little  innocent !  I  grieve  to  see 
I  Thy  mother  plunge  thee  in  the  deep, 
5  deep  ocean, . 

^  Whose  waves,  although  they  hardly  reach 
her  knee, 

Sweep  o’er  thy  shoulders  in  severe 

Ii  commotion; 

I  Indeed  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  me, 

I  ‘  To  view  thee  sprawl,  and  scratch,  and 
I  tear,  and  kick ; 

I  And  hear  thee,  in  thy  depth  of  misery, 

I  .  Vent  all  thy  soul  in  one  unbroken 
I  shriek. 


Sweet  artless  victim  I  if  thou  wert  my 
child, 

(Which  thou  art  not,  and  ne’er,  alas ! 
can  be,) 

I’d  snatch  thee  from  those  billow  s  salt  and 
wild, 

And,  putting  on  thy  clothes,  would  set 
thee  free 

Rut,  as  it  is,  I  must  in  silence  gaze. 
Omniscient  Heaven  !  how  strange  are  all 
thy  w’ays  T* 

With  your  ladyship's  permis¬ 
sion,  I  shall  now  read  mi/  Sonnet," 
cried  a  voice  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  which  proceeded  from  a 
little  man^  with  bright  grey  eyes,  a 
brown  scratch  wig,  and  a  cork-leg. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it, 
Mr  Winterdykes,’^  answered  her 
ladyship.  All  eyes  sparkled,  for  Mr 
Winterdykes  was  looked  on  as  the 
Peter  Pindar  of  the  Society,  and 
though  nobody  liked  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  his  satire,  yet  every  one 
was  pleased  when  be  seemed  disposed 
to  vent  it  on  another.  Assuming  the 
solemn  air  of  mock-heroic  dignity, 
he  rose  from  the  table,  walked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  planted  his 
cork-leg  firmly  behind,  moved  his 
wig  somewhat  awry,  rolled  big  little 
twinkling  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy," 
and  casting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,, 
remarked,  before  commencing,  in  a 
sort  of  parenthesis,  but  so"^  gravely, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  was  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  You 
know  1  make  Milton  my  model ;  and 
happening,  last  week,  as  1  returned 
home  a  little  tipsy  from  a  convivial 
party,  to  have  my  attention  arrested 
by  the  Moon,  these  lines  flowed  from' 
my  mouth  in  a  fit  of  irrepressible 
ii^piratioD : 

bonnet  to  t]^e  ;fHoon. 

Cream-coloured  Moon !  you  now  ore  in 
the  sky 

Smiling,  aye  laughing,  till  you  hold 
your  sides ; 

You  don  your  “  seven-leagued  boots,** 

‘  and  then  you  fly 

Through  the  blue  ether  with  a  giant’s 
strides ; 

You’re  like  a  jaunting-car,  or  pleasure- 
boat 

That  through  the  vast  expanse  of  wa¬ 
ters 

Only  you  care  not  for  a  helm  one  groat. 

As  p^ple  say,— you  follow  your  own 
nose. 
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Folks  call  you  lady"— gentle,  fair,  and 
tender, 

I’d  rather  guess  you  of  the  other  gender ; 
And  why  ?  because  you’re  not  a  handsome 
fellow. 

Nay,  on  my  conscience,  you’re  an  ugly 
loon  ; 

Your  face  is  far  too  round,  and  rather 
yellow — 

You’ve  surely  got  the  jaundice,  Mr 
Moon.’’ 

Some  of  the  younger  membere 
stufted  their  handkerchiefs  into  their 
mouths,  and  others  laughed  out¬ 
right  ;  but  Mr  Winterdykes  walked 
back  to  his  seat  with  the  same  com¬ 
posure  that  he  had  left  it. 

Mr  Theodore  Peacock  was  next 
applied  to  ;  rather  a  handsome  young 
mail,  with  a  lloman  nose,  and  a 
Grecian  brow,  but  withal,  somewhat 
too  fashionably  dressed  to  have  much 
genius.  He  who  allows  his  inusta- 
chios  to  grow%  who  wears  a  diamond 


with  Lady  Caroline's  request,  that  K 
she  would  read  or  recite  the  poem  S 
which  she  had  selected  for  this  even-  * 
ing  from  her  numerous  stock.  There  % 
was  something  peculiarly  interesting  J 
in  this  young  lady's  countenance,  m 
Her  eye  was  of  a  deep  melancholy  J 
blue,  and  her  whole  appearance  pre-  ^ 
sen  ted  me  with  a  personification  of  f 
female  genius,  more  in  unison  with  | 
the  beau-ideal  of  my  fancy,  than  I  I 
ever  expected  to  have  seen  realized.  | 

1  listened,  therefore,  with  much  at-  ^ 
tention,  to  the  following  verses,  or,  as  | 
the  Italians  would  call  them,  ji/a-  ^ 
dernariu  I 

Cj&e  Infant’^  J3ream.  I 

“  I  look’d  upon  a  sleeping  infant’s  face, 

And  saw  a  smile  come  o’er  it,  brightly  ¥ 
beaming  f 

Like  some  rich  tint  of  morning  loveliness;  1 
Tell  me  of  w’hat  w’as  that  young  cherub  | 
dreaming  ?  | 


ring  on  his  little  finger,  and  buries 
his  ears  within  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
can  never  write  good  poetry  ;  he  will 
never  produce  any  thing  superior 
to  the  following  translation  of  Mr 
Theodore  Peacock,  who,  turning 
with  an  air  of  fashionable  badinage 
to  Miss  Ellen  Sommers,  beside  whom 
he  sat,  recited  these  lines : 

(Cantata, 

From  the  Italian  of  Zappi. 

“  Dunque,  O  vaga  mia  diva,"  dec. 

“  Because  no  blushing  roses  deck 
My  gentle  Clementina’s  cheek, 

F'ears  she  to  see  my  love  decay. 

And  fade  like  evening  light  away  ? 

Ah  !  knows  she  not  her’s  is  the  hue 
Of  love  most  tender,  warm,  and  true  ? 

Ah  !  knows  she  not  young  lovers  slight 
The  flowers  w’ith  flaunting  colours  bright. 
But  never  willingly  forget 
The  pale,  but  modest  violet  ? 

Ah  !  knows  she  not,  at  break  of  mom, 
Though  no  vermilion  tints  adorn 
The  lily,  yet  Aurora  loves, 

As  o’er  the  mountain’s  brow  she  roves, 
To  pluck  that  flower  so  white,  so  fair, 
And  bind  it  in  her  golden  hair  ?** 

Miss  Sommers,  whose  face  was,  in 
fwt,  remarkably  pale,  seemed  not  a 
little  disconcerted  by  the  somewhat 
indelicate  manner  which  she  was  thus 
made  the  object  of  general  attention. 
^V’’ith  the  hope  of  concealing  her  con- 
fuuon,  as  soon  as  her  admirer  had 
finished,  she  hastened  to  comply 


What  heav’nly  sounds  were  in  its  infant 
ears  ? 

What  heav’nly  sight  before  its  infant 
eyes  ? 

Perhaps  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
Perhaps  the  glories  of  the  starry  skies. 

Perhaps  it  wander’d  among  worlds  of 
light, 

A  viewless  spirit  of  the  sunny  air ; 
Perhaps  it  gaz’d  on  that  eternal  site 
Where  sinless  angels  heav’nly  pleasures 
share. 

Whate’er  they  were,  thy  dreams  were 
not  of  earth, 

For  not  o’er  thee,  sweet  babe !  had  yet 
been  thrown 

The  taint  that  poisons  every  mortal  birth, 
And  marks  the  child  of  man,  Misfor¬ 
tune  !  for  thy  own.” 

The  next  candidate  for  public  ap¬ 
plause  was  a  gentleman  in  black,  at 
least  six  feet  high,  and  though  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  borders  of  fifty,  yet  as 
slender  as  a  stripling  of  eignteen. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
awkward  beings  I  had  ever  seen,  yet 
there  was  something  like  humour  in 
his  face.  1  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
him  commence  with  hoping  that  the 
ladies  would  recollect  he  was  an  old 
bachelor,  and,  besides,  that  he  was 
answerable  only  for  the  words,  not 
for  the  ideas,  of  the  poem  he  was 
about  to  recite,  it  being  a  transla¬ 
tion,  and  was  entitled 
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Hobe. 


ImitAted  from  the  Italian  of  Rossi. 

**!l)nc  day,  as  all  ancient  historians  agree, 
.;|||ilstcr  Cupid  detcrminM  to  hold  a  levee  ; 
So  lie  caird  for  his  porter,  to  stand  at  his 
?  gate, 

To  admit  all  his  guests  in  due  order  and 
I"  .r  state.  ■ 

I  '  His  porter  soon  came,  and  his  name  is 

^  t  Cuj^ricc,— 

^  SCV^ticci/  is  his  daughter,  and  Prudery  his 
^  niece ; 

He  stood  at  the  gate  in  his  high-powder*d 
wig» 

And, like  all  other  porters, he  look'd  migh- 

^^d,  proud  of  his  pow'r,  as  our  history 
^  pretends. 

He  only  admitted  particular  friends. 

First,  Youth  was  receiv'd  iiidth  a  smile 
and  a  bow, 

A  favourite  of  Cupid's,  as  all  men  allow ; 
^hen  Beauty  was  welcom'd  with  much 
complaisance. 

For  the  Graces  were  with  her  each  charm 
to  enhance 

'hen,  nextfWere  admitted  both  'I 

ter  and  Sporty  1 

lut  the  time  of  their  stay,  it  is  said,  I 
was  but  short ;  | 

*hey  are  not  at  their  ease  when  they  I 
visit  the  court :  ) 

Fiext,  Jealousy  came,  with  two  friends  by 
I  her  side, 

:^fistress  Folly  was  one,  and  the  other 
Don  Pride  ; 


long  was  the  audience  they  had  of 
li  their  lord. 


For  this  was  a  trio  that  Cupid  ador'd ; 
|And  many  the  weighty  adairs  they  debated, 

‘  Too  important  by  far  to  be  publicly  stated ; 
hen  Treachery  made  his  appearance, 
with  face 

As  grim  as  a  Courtier's  when  turn'd  out 
of  place ; 

But  Cupid  was  graciously  pleas'd  to  be  kind, 

8o  Treachery  soon  gave  his  cares  to  the 
wind : 

Jlage  enter'd  the  next,  and  you  soon 
might  descry. 

By  a  something  like  pleasure  that  glanced 
•  in  his  eye. 

That  the  god  had  receiv'd  him  with  com¬ 
plaisance  too. 

As  gods,  when  they  think  it  expedient, 
will  do : 

Then  Innocence^  bright  as  a  morning  in 
June, 

And  Cofistamcyy  stood  in  the  glittering 
saloon ; 

But  I  rather  suspect  they  were  turn'd 
out  of  doors, 

I  For  Cupid  pronounced  them  a  couple  of 
I  bores. 


The  whole  of  the  crowd  had  now  jiaid 
their  addresses. 

And  Cupid  had  heard  all  their  cares  and 
distresses ; 

One  only  remain'd,  whom  Caprice  had 
refus’d 

To  admit,  and,  besides,  had  most  grossly 
abus'd. 

For  he  bore  him  a  grudge ;  if  you  ask 
me  his  name. 

You  must  know  it  w'as  W%sdoitu~-\  tell 
it  with  shame ; 

But  at  last,  when  he  saw  that  he  would 
not  depart. 

Caprice  sought  his  master  with  w  rath  at 
his  heart. 

And,  bowing  profoundly,  he  said  with  a 
sneer, 

‘  Old  Wisdom's  below,  shall  I  show  him 
up  here  ?' 

‘  Poor  square-toes  !*  cried  Cupid,  sup¬ 
pressing  a  smile ; 

^  And  has  he  l^n  waiting,  kind  soul,  all 
this  w'hile  ? 

Pray  tell  the  old  boy  I  am  busy  to-day. 

He  may  call  the  next  time  that  he  passes 
this  w'ay.*  ” 

Every  body  declared  that  this  was 
positively  libellous,  and  that,  as  none 
but  an  old  bachelor  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  it,  no  one  but  an  old  bachelor 
would  ever  have,  thought  of  transla¬ 
ting  it.  ‘‘  Here,  I  am  sure,  is  a  gen-, 
tleman,**  said  Lady  Caroline,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles,  who  entertains  less  satirical 
notions  of  the  tender  passion,  whether 
he  be  a  bachelor  or  not.*'  ’  “  Your 
ladyship  does  me  only  justice,"  an¬ 
swered  I,  with  a  bow.  “  I  am  a  ba¬ 
chelor,  and  1  may  say  '  an  old  one 
too,'  but  1  have  not  yet  forgot  the 
time  when  I  enjoyed 

‘  The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple 
light  of  love.’  ” 

My  hour  was  now  come."  No 
apology  would  be  taken,  and  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  therefore,  the  sincerity  of  the  ‘ 
declaration  I  had  just  made,  I  re¬ 
peated,  as  well  as  my  memory  would 
allow,  some  lines  I  had  written  be¬ 
fore  1  was  nineteen,  and  which  1  had 
dignified  with  the  name  of 

iHutual  Eobe. 

“  O !  ’tis  a  joy  all  joys  above 

To  know  that  an  innocent  heart  is 
*  thine. 

To  press  with  thy  lip  the  lips  you  love. 
And  round  the  dear  neck  thy  arm  to 
twine : 
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The  rapturous  sigh,  and  the  melting 
glance. 

Delights  the  ear,  and  enchants  the  eye; 

And  lost  in  affection’s  ’witching  trance, 
Tlie  soul  is  serene  as  a  Summer  sky. 

O  !  Hcav’n  itself  has  no  happier  hours 
Than  those  spent  by  young  lovers  in 
youth’s  bright  day, — 

’Tis  the  sunshine  of  life,  ere  the  darkling 
show’rs 

Have  hurried  that  sunshine  for  ever 
away. 

The  bosom  is  pure  and  the  heart  is  warm, 
And  all  around  there  is  golden  light ; 

Unknow'n  as  yet  is  the  winter  storm, 
Unfelt  as  yet  is  the  winter  blight 

Irene !  I’ve  w'atch’d  on  thy  lip  the  smile, 
And  gain’d  new  life  from  thy  balmy 
breath ; 

Whilst  on  thy  dear  brow'  there  shone  the 
while 

Love’s  simple  gift,  a  rosy  wreath  ; 

But  little  needed  that  brow'  so  fair 
Lilies  or  roses  to  give  it  grace; 

Thy  sunnv  ringlets  of  amber  hair 
ere  all  it  requir’d  of  loveliness. 

Surely,  Irene,  such  love  as  ours 

Is  not  like  the  love  that  is  changed  at 
wUl; 


Sermon.  ^uly 

To  it  w  e  have  owed  all  our  happiest  hours, 

To  it  we  will  owe  all  our  happiness  » 
still. 

Worlds  may  perish,  and  ages  may  roll. 

But  mutual  affection  can  never  be 
cloy’d ; 

Ours  is  the  love  which  takes  root  in  the 
soul, 

And  only  can  die  when  the  soul  is  de. 
stroy’d ; 

Ours  is  the  love  God  has  doom’d  to  be 
The  bright  pure  love  of  eternity.” 

As  soon  as  I  had  ended,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  who  had  observed  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  indulge  in  a  secret  yawn  or  two 
during  my  recitation,  begged  to  re¬ 
mind  her  that  it  was  now  eleven 
o'clock.  She  took  the  hint  with  much 
thankfulness,  and  the  Society  was 
adjourned. 

Dickson  returned  with  me  to  the 
inn,  where  we  finished  another  bottle 
of  wine,  and  talked  over  our  even¬ 
ing's  amusement.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  left  Edgefield.  When  I  may 
again  visit  it.  Heaven  only  knows. 

H.  G.  B. 


MY  FIRST 

Nearly  five-and -twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  1  first  mounted 

the  pulpit  of - .  The  occurrences 

of  tliat  day  are  deeply  engraven  on 
my  mitul.  It  was  a  delightful  morn¬ 
ing  in  June,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
month.  The  sun  shone  forth  in  all 
its  brilliancy  and  splendour.  There 
was  scarcely  sufficient  breeze  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  trees  of  my  father's  small 
garden.  The  small  birds  chirped  on 
the  bushes,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  harmony ;  and  there  was  a 
calmness,  and  stillness,  and  quiet  re¬ 
pose,  which  is  only  felt  and  perceiv¬ 
ed  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  All  na¬ 
ture,  on  ^at  morning  of  rest,  seemed 
to  participate  in  the  cessation  from 
labour,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  air. 
W  hen  1  first  looked  abroad  from  my 
chamber,  my  anxious  spirit  was  re- 
freslied  by  the  beauty  and  quietness 
of  general  nature.  No  one  of  the 
lords  of  creation  was  to  be  seen  a- 
broad,  and  the  dumb  animals  lay 
stretched  at  their  ease  in  the  green 
fields  and  sunny  braes.  The  little' 
u  r*PP^^  down,  and  sparkled  in 
the  glances  of  the  sun-beam ;  and 
the  ODly  sounds  that  were  heard  were 
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the  gurgling  of  the  waters,  and  the 
sweet  chirpings  of  the  birds,  and  the 
hummings  of  bees.  The  scene  that 
presented  itself  to  my  view  was  one 
of  no  common  beauty.  It  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  my  earliest  impressions, 
and  the  sight  of  it,  on  this  morning 
of  my  first  public  ministrations,  a- 
wakened  recollections  that  were  deep¬ 
ly  seated,  and  almost  overwhelming. 
It  was  here  that  1  had  spent  the  ear¬ 
ly  days  of  innocence  and  childhood. 
Every  tree  and  stone  were  connected 
with  some  association  of  history  or 
of  feeling ;  and  the  impressions  of 
youth,  which  are  always  indelible, 
came  rushing  on  ray  mind  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force.  I  had  •  spent  a  lively 
and  happy  childhood  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  under  the  superintendance 
and  tuition  of  a  fond  and  affectionate 
father,  who  still  lived  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  his  fostering  care. .  In  the 
joyousness  of  youth,  I  had  become 
the  familiar  favourite  of  every  cot¬ 
tier  around  us.  1  strolled  on  the 
hiUs,  fished  in  the  streams,,  and 
sought  birds*  nests  in  the  woods,  with 
the  youngest  (rf  my  own  sex  ;  and  I 
courted  and  danced  with  the  wood« 
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Ifwii  beauties  of  the  other.  In  short, 
1  entered  into  all  the  simple  concerns 
of  these  simple  rustics,  and  1  was 
'  then  as  much  impressed  as  they  were 
llbemselves  with  their  interest  and 
ifliportance.  The  minister  of  a  parish 
In  Scotland,  at  that  time,  did  not  oc¬ 
cupy  a  station  which,  in  point  of 
SKealth,  could  entitle  him  to  put  bim- 
above  the  sphere  of  the  humblest 
cottager.  Enjoying,  as  my  father 
4id,  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
ill  his  flock,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
.  admitted  more  as  an  equal  than  as  a 
E^impcrior  ;  and  the  minister's  son  was 
not  treated  with  more  respect.  From 
the  indulgent  course  of  studies  which 
my  father  had  prescribed,  1  was  sent 
to  college,  and  to  severer  masters,  in 

tfie  town  of - where  I  remained 

for  ten  years,  without  having  visited 
my  native  village.  I  went  through 
my  trials  and  public  examinations 
with  what  my  friends  were  pleased 
|o  term  considerable  eclat,  and  1  had 
been  licensed  to  preach  at  the  neigh- 
uring  Presbytery,  before  I  made 
my  appearance  at  the  manse.  I  came 
borne  the  night  before,  and  was  to 
gin  my  public  ministry  by  preach- 
mg  my  first  sermon  in  my  father's 
Ipulpit. 

What  a  change  was  here  effected 
In  a  few  years !  From  the  wild,  re- 
rdless  youngster,  I  had  become 
e  staid,  sober,  religious  instructor. 
Instead  of  associating  familiarly,  and 
^entering  heartily  into  their  little 
kchemes  of  adventure  and  of  mirth, 
was  to  address  them  and  rule  them 
in  the  character  of  teacher  and  mas- 
r  ter.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  was 
'  indulging  in  these  reflections,  which 
I  partook  as  much  of  a  melancholy  as 
i  a  pleasurable  colouring,  when  I  was 
reminded  by  my  father  that  the  rcli- 
':  gious  duties  of  the  morning  were 
about  to  be  performed.  These  were 
gone  through  with  that  piety  and 
peace  which  are  exclusively  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  God's  people.  When 
^  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  could 
I  perceive  the  varied  aspect  and  de« 
i  meanour  of  the  domestic  circle  ;  my 
mother  was  pale  and  agitated,  and  I 
saw  her  tremble  as  she  handed  roe 
the  cup.  My  lovely  sister  was  flush¬ 
ed  with  hope,  and  anxiety,  and  pride, 
and  joy, — and  my  father,  as  if  striv¬ 
ing  with  similar  feelings;  or  as  if 
wishing  to  impress  me  with  the  dig¬ 


nity  and  seriousness  of  my  duties, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  grave  and 
austere.  I  was  struck  also  with  the 
peculiar  expression  of  our  old  ser¬ 
vant  John’s  countenance,  as  he  oc¬ 
casionally  came  into  the  room.  He 
had  known  me  from  my  infancy,  and 
it  was  but  as  yesterday  that  he  had 
seen  me  a  hafflins  callan,"  running 
wild  about  the  braes.  There  was  an 
odd  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancho¬ 
ly,  a  repressed  smile,  and  an  assumed 
gravity,  Avhich,  if  I  had  been  in  other 
mood,  or  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  afforded  me  some  pleasure 
to  analyse.  But  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  I  could  not  free  myself 
from  something  like  a  feeling  of  an¬ 
xiety  or  apprehension.  I  succeetled, 
however,  in  bringing  myself  into  a 
state  of  calmness  and  self-command  ; 
and  after  conning  over  my  sermon 
for  the  sixtieth  time,  1  took  the  road 
to  the  church.  *My  spirits  were  cool, 
and  though  I  felt  a  slight  tremor  in 
my  frame,  1  was  firm  and  collected. 
1  was  accompanied  by  my  good  old 
father.  The  neighbouring  roads  were 
crowded  with  people  cleanly  and  de¬ 
cently  dressed,  proceeding  on  their 
way  to  church,  to  hear  their  former 
companion  deliver  his  maiden  ser¬ 
mon,  and  there  was  something  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  in  the  sight  of 
people  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  house  of  God.  It  is 
here  that  the  powerful  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  felt  much  more  universally, 
and  is  displayed  much  more  unequi¬ 
vocally,  than  in  the  artificial  societies 
of  towns  or  cities.  The  glens,  and 
hills,  and  dales,  speak  in  the  native 
language  of  religion,  and  their  inha¬ 
bitants  yield  to  the  divine  influence 
which  is  impressed  upon  every  thing 
around  them,  and  lead  their  views 
from  Nature's  works  to  Nature's 
God."  Their  contemplation  is  not 
obscured,  or  their  attention  distract¬ 
ed,  by  the  forms  of  art  or  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  fashion  ;  and  they  join 
in  the  simple  worship  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  with  a  simplicity  and  single¬ 
ness  of  heart  which  is  not  to  be  found 
amidst  the  refined  and  artificial  vo¬ 
taries  of  fashion  and  folly.  On  my 
entering  the  church,  1  saw  many 
faces  of  old  acquaintances,  whose 
eyes  were  directed  towards  me  with 
friendly  and  anxious  interest ;  and 
when  1  entered  the  pulpit  along  with 


My  Fir§i  Scr77ion.  [July 

their  own  revered  and  ancient  Pas-  oratory  ;  and  it  runs  counter 
tor.  1  could  easily  perceive  emotions  laws  of  Nature,  to  expect  that  he  will 
of  pride  and  exultation  mantling  their  repress  these  ^wers,  or  wcrihce  tins 
homely  but  kind  countenances.  My  opportuinty  of  shewing  them,  for  the 
father’s  prayer  was  extremely  affect-  bare  performance  of  his  cold  and  ab- 
in  »■.  He  besought  a  blessing  on  our  stract  duty.  The  mistake  is,  that  he 
present  meeting,  and  he  prayed  ear-  looks  upon  his  duties  as  too  much  of 
nestly  and  pathetically  for  strength  a  profession.  I  feel  ashamed  «ow, 
and  understanding  to  the  speaker  of  the  exuberant  ornaments  of  this 


who  was  to  address  them  in  the 
holy  character  of  His  Messenger. 
1  was  nearly  overcome,  and  I  rose 
to  commence  my  labours  with  some 
degree  of  trepidation.  The  church 


of  the  exuberant  ornaments  of  this 
my  first  Discourse,  but  then  I  felt 
satisfied  and  proud  of  them.  At 
some  of  these  artificial  pauses,  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  slight  move* 
ment  of  applause  amongst  my  hoine- 


was  hushetl,  the  most  profound  si-  ly  friends,  and  I  was  gratified  with 
lence  prevailed,  and  all  eyes  were  the  supposed  force  of  my  preaching 
intensely  and  earnestly  fixed  upon  I  w’as  excited  to  still  greater  exer 
the  pulpit.  I  was  calmed  by  this  uni-  tions,  and  was  delivering,  with  en 
versal  acquiescence — I  experienced  creased  energy,  one  of  my  most  la 
the  indescribable  influence  of  an  at-  boural  passages,  when  1  was  sud 
tentive  audience,  and  I  felt  all  my  denly  laid  hold  of  by  ray  arm,  which 
energies  roused.  My  text  was  that  was  extended,  to  add  force  to  my 


most  beautiful  verse  in  Ecclesiastes,  exhortations.  My  father,  assuming 
and  which  1  never  repeat  but  with  my  place  in  the  pulpit,  addressed  the 
a  thrill  of  delight,  llemember  thy  audience,  My  friends,  our  young 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  friend  John  seems  to  ha*e  forgot 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  where  he  is,  and  who  he  is  speaking 
the  years  draw’  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  to.  We  are  not  in  a  theatre,  nor  are 
say,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  them.**  I  we  come  here  to  listen  to  theatrical 
cannot  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  ser-  airs.  He  is  young,  and  will  learn— 
inon.  In  these  my  riper  days,  it  ay,  and  he  maun  learn  before  he 
api>ears,  upon  cooler  consideration,  to  again  preaches  here.  We  are  ow’er 
have  been  too  flowery  and  poetical —  auld  to  be  led  away  by  sound,  in 
too  much  regard  being  paid  to  the  place  of  sense,  and  we  are  engaged 
language  and  the  periods,  and  too  in  too  important  a  work  to  be  di- 
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little  to  the  substance  and  the  sense,  verted  from  the  execution  of  it  by 
Like  the  greater  part  of  preach-  mere  poetry  and  noise.**  I  learnt  a 
ers’  sermons,  it  sacrificed  too  much  lesson  from  this  severe  rebuke,  of 
to  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  could  which  I  was  the  better  all  the  rest  of 
sutfer,  W’ith  much  probable  advan-  my  days,  and  I  never  again  offended 
tage,  to  be  pruned  and  weeded.  I  the  ears  or  hearts  of  my  unsophisti- 
have  the  sermon  yet  beside  me,  and,  cated  congregation,  by  theatrical  airs, 
on  peiming  it  yesterday,  for  the  first  or  theatrical  composition.  It  was  not 


and  warmly  applauded  the  prurient  was  soon  set  down  as  beine  one  of 
and  extravagant  effusion.  Let  no  the  soundest  and  plainest  preachers 
one  talk  to  a  young  man  of  the  im-  in  that  neighbourhood, 
portance  and  seriousness  of  his  pas-  With  the  encreased  experience  of 
”  of  the  nec^ity  of  a  long  life,  and  varied  observation, 

I V  ***  I  have  become  more  and  more  con- 

iy  addresses  to  his  fellow-men.  There  vinced,  that  themore  nearlya  preach- 
never  was  a  young  preacher  who  did  er  approaches  to  simplicity  in  his  ser- 

V “  does  he  ap- 

arena  trhAw  i.  ^8  the  nubhc  cellence  held  out  to  us  in  the  Holy 

twYrrsit  enjoys  the  only  op-  Scriptures.  It  is  very  evident,  that 

Sf  religion,  in  all  its  views,  and  in  all 

»ind  Md  «1  ‘"‘i  *1*  embraces  elements  of 

nu,  and  exhibiting  his  powers  of  thought,  capable  of  engaging  the 
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most  powerful  energies  of  the  most 
gigantic  mind  and  extensive  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
ftrgot,  that  the  world  does  not  whol¬ 
ly  consist  of  philosophers  or  of  poets^ 
find  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
ynajority  are  humble,  sober-minded 
followers  of  the  Cross,  who  have  an 
equally  important  interest  at  sUke 
in  tlie  discussion  of  this  roost  import¬ 
ant  of  all  subjects.  ‘It  is  to  them  cnief- 
ly  that  the  preacher  ought  to  address 
himself,  and  in  doing  so,  he  ought 
lo  choose  the  simplest  method  and 


the  plainest  language.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  too,  that  in  this  way  he  will 
reach  the  bosom  of  the  learned  in  a 
much  more  cfFectual  manner  than 
by  imitating  them  in  their  scholastic 
and  metaphysical  disquisitions.  But 
this  is  too  important  a  point  to  be 
entered  upon  at  present.  With  your 
permission,  1  shall  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  some  future  period,  and  I 
shall  then  take  an  opportunity  of 
suggesting  a  few  hints  to  young 
preachers,  both  as  to  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  their  sennons.  ]\I. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

1  AM,  Sir,  what  some  persons 
would  denominate  a  good-tempered 
quiz,  because  I  very  often  amuse 
myself  with  the  eccentricities,  and 
)metimes  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
;my  neighbours.  Give  me  leave  to 
dl  you,  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
'■Information  may  be  acquired  by  ob- 
luerving  the  world  as  it  rolls  uniform- 
i  ly  forward, — by  noticing  the  order 
rod  disorder,  the  agreements  and  the 
iquabbles,  the  hugs  and  josllings, 
with  the  various  contentions  and 
Strifes,  of  the  mixed  multitude,  as  it 
is  urged  onwards ;  that  is,  as  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  are  hurried  on  in 
their  several  vocations,  either  as  im¬ 
mersed  in  business,  or  absorbed  in 
pleasure.  While  thus  employed,  in 
the  society  of  mechanics  you  are  some¬ 
times  disgusted  with  vulgarity  ;  but 
then  you  have,  generally,  nature  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes  ;  candour  shines  in  al¬ 
most  every  face ;  every  one  utters  his 
thoughts  as  they  arise ;  there  is  little 
or  no  dissimulation,  nor  any  cloak¬ 
ing  of  sentiments.  Among  the  flut- 
terers  in  high  life,  you  are  fatigued 
with  the  flat,  dull  monotony  of  never- 
varying  pride  and  nonsense;  here 
every  thing  is  governed  by  fashion 
and  etiquette  ;  the  features  must  be 
screwed  up  into  gravity  ;  you  must 
smile  by  rule,  and  to  laugh  is  vulgar ; 
the  conversation  is  restrained  and 
artificial ;  every  one  acts  his  part ; 
spontaneous  thoughts  are  concealed, 
and  the  mind  is  constantly  bewilder¬ 
ed  in  the  labyrinths  of  form  and 
ceremony.  The  middling  class  of 
every  community  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  the  best.  I  often  compare^the 
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three  orders  of  mankind  to  a  cask  of 
fine  old  October,  in  which  the  top  is 
all  froth,  the  bottom  dregs,  but  the 
middle  wholesome,  enlivening,  ex¬ 
cellent  beverage.  My  situation  in  life 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
I  am  one  evening  with  a  noble  lord  ; 
another  at  the  house  of  a  bishop  of 
my  acquaintance ;  another  at  the  vi¬ 
carage.  1  sometimes  spend  my  time 
at  an  inn  or  an  hotel,  and  the  next 
day  you  find  me  at  a  tavern.  Some¬ 
times  I  go  for  a  fortnight  into  the 
country,  and  hunt  with  the  bum- 
kins,  yclept  the  gentry  ;  and  notun- 
frequently  I  may  be  met  with  at  the 
theatre,  or  amid  parties  of  theatrical 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  kings  and 
queens,  lords  and  ladies,  and  gentle¬ 
men  commoners  of  the  little  stage — 
by  whom  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  actors  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world  are  said  to  be  held  up  in  mi¬ 
mic  ridicule,  to  the  few  who  attend 
such  exhibitions,  and  who  can,  more¬ 
over,  afford  to  pay  for  such  instruc¬ 
tive  entertainments. 

My  friend  Batty  is  at  this  time  a 
first-rate  actor, — a  gootl  comic  perfor¬ 
mer, — an  excellent  A/onjiVttr  Tonson, 
— good,  in  short,  at  any  thing.  We 
drove,  a  few  days  ago,  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  dine  with  our  common  friend 
Pearson, who  is  a  great  man  also  in  his 
way ;  very  pompous,  quite  rich,  and,  in 
his  own  opinion,  exceedingly  learned. 
After  dinner,  the  following  edifying 
and  instructive  dialogue  took  place. 
**  Yours,"  said  Pearson  to  Batty; 

is  a'faggingsort  of  life;  a  great  deal 
of  drudgery,  and  not  well  rewarded 
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for  your  laW."  “True,  Sir,  very  ceivc  four  pounds  tOT  a-wcek;  I 
true  :  but,  however,  nine  pounds  a-  .  think  it  a  good  week  if  I  act  four 
week,  and  a  benefit  of  two  hundred  nights,  but  the  average  is  three  only; 
pouiuls  once  a-year,  is  not  to  be  and  then,  you  know,  there  are  the 
Miuttlil  at.  1  acknowledge  that  such  summer  months,  that  prwluce  little 
wages,  for  men  of  hi^rh  talents,  are  ra-  or  nothing,  and  our  benefits  arc  very 
tiler  scrubby,  hut  we  make  shift  to  precarious  yes.  Sir,  fluctuating 
exist.’*  **  To  exist,  indeed  !”  replied  and  uncertain.  That  certainly 

I’earson:  “  wdiy.  Sir,  nine  pounds  a-  alters  the  case,  Mr  Batty  i  howe>^, 
week,  with  a  benefit  of  two  hundred  as  you  have  no  family  no  mouths 
pounds,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  that  want  bread,  nor  feet  ^^hat 
])Ounds  a-year  ;  and  this,  I  can  as-  shoes,  I  still  think  that  That 

sure  you,  is  a  very  handsome  income.  I  shall  soon  he  rich  by  my  savings 
lA't  me  see — our  Vicar  has  two  hun-  out  of  my  earnings  ?  But  I,  said 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  Batty,  “think  quite  the  contrary: 
Teacher  one  hundred  jiounds  a-year  ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  sink 
now  you  make  twice  as  much  as  both,  the  shop  altogether  ;  give  me  leave 
and  they  are  both  men  of  consider-  to  inform  you,  Mr  Pearson,  that  I 
able  talents,  and  great  information,  detest  it.  This  is,”  he  continued, 
You  are  w’ell  rewarded  indeed  :  why,  “  very  good  whisky  ;  there  is  no 
you  cannot  lay  up  less  than  three  liquor  1  like  so  much  as  whisky ;  it 
hundred  a-year,  Mr  Batty  ;  so  that,  makes  heavenly  punch !  and  what  a 
in  a  short  time,  you  will  accumulate  charming  dram  after  dinner,  or  when 
an  independent  fortune.  1  suppose,  one  is  ready  to  faint,  after  great  tx- 


too,  from  long  practice,  that  you 
commit  to  memory  very  quick  ?” 
“  Very  rapidly,  Sir,”  said  Batty ; 
“  1  have,  on  a  push,  got  by  rote  tw'o 
hundred  lines,  in  an  hour  and  tw’entv 
minutes,  and  performed  them  in  high 
style,  the  same  evening,  on  the 
boards  of  Drury  Lane.’*  “  And  you 
are  frequently  invited  to  great  men’s 


ertion  on  the  stage  1  But  1  can  tell 
you  an  excellent  story  about  whisky 
Several  years  ago,  1  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  an  officer  in  the  Excise  ;  he 
did  then,  and  still  continues  to  do,  a 
little  ill  the  smuggling  line :  he  is 
from  Ireland,  you  see,  and  he  sup¬ 
plies  me  with  some  of  the  very  best 
Irishonc — prime  stuff,  as  ever  touch- 


tables  ?”  “Oh  yes,  very  often;  I  dined  ed  a  lip — real  mountain  dew — I  never 


not  a  month  ago  witli  Lord  (i - , 

and  a  fortnight  back  with  Sir  A. 
O  ■  v,  and  I  am  hand  and  glove 
with  tlie  Lord  Mayor — mostly  sup 
with  him  twice  a-week,  and  when  he 


get  any  thing  like  it.  This,  however, 
(sipping  at  his  glass,)  this  is  not 
very  bad,  but  it  is  nothing  like  mine, 
as  1  am  sure  you  will  say  when  you 
taste  it.  ■  Gentlemen,  you  will  dire 


is  at  the  theatre,  he  always  takes  me  with  me  on  Monday  week — aye,  let 
liome  with  him  in  his  coach.  1  knew  me  see,  on  Monday,  I  think  1  have 
him,  you  see.  Sir,  when  we  were  no  engagement  for  that  day — and 
hoys,  and  Tom  Batty  was  then,  let  then  you  will  say  you  have  tasted 
me  tell  you,  the  richest  and  best  whisky,  such  whisky  as  you  had 
fellow  of  the  two.  “  I  am  glad,”  never  before  tasted — Oh !  what  a  fla- 


said  1  ear^n,  “  that  you  have  such  vour  !  but  shall  I  have  the  felicity  of 
respectable  connections  ;  and  when  entertaining  you,  in  my  poor  way,  in 
y'ou  get  nch  “  Rich  !  yes,  a  fine  mv  little  cottage  at  Lambeth  ?”  We 
thing  that,  reph^  the  Thespian  ;  all  promised.  “  Then,”  said  he,  “  I 
f€  come  to  pass?”  am  a  lucky  fellow  in  two  things,  as 

.  income.  Sir,  it  is  you  shall  hear  ;  first,  because  1  shall 

impossible  hut  that  you  must  in  a  he  honoured  with  your  good  com- 

Ik  I'V/  circuin-  pany ;  with  respect  to  the  next,  why. 


ar..  ”^‘ai’son,  you  gentlemen,  you  must  know  that,  two 

ware  of  our  immense  ca-  days  ago,  1  received  a  note  from  the 


Clta*  1  nothing  about  our  Lord  Mayor ;  ‘  Batty,'  said  he,  ‘  send 

nomi'iian  ^  have,  as  1  said,  me  all  the  whisky  you  have  got  in 

it  whpn  \  a-week;  that  your  cellar,  and  remember  you  dine 

r*!?**™  tenth  insunt,  and 

“Well  hut  ***^^^*  ^ot  me  have  none  of  your  silly  ex- 

>  »  ny,  then,  I  re-  cuses,  but  come  without  farther  cc- 
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rcmony  aiul  be  concludtMl  with, 

‘  dear  Hatty,  ‘  1  am  yours,  &c.  Seed 
Now,  what  do  you  think  I  did  ?  why 
1  lent  his  lordship  twenty  dozen, 
leaving  only  five  bottles  behind ;  but 
that  will  serve  us  for  Monday,  and 
perhaps  before  that  time  I  sliall  ob¬ 
tain  a  fresh  supply/' 

You  may  thinks  perhaps,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor,  that  my  friend  Hatty  has  made  a 
tolerable  swell ;  and  1  think  myself 
that  his  conversation  smells  very 
atrongly  of  egotism  ;  but  I  assure  you 
.  I  have  softened  it  down  very  consi¬ 
derably  ;  and  believe  me.  Sir,  I  hear 
every  day  similar  bragging  from 
braggadocios  similarly  situat^  to  my 
friend  Hatty ;  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
as  you  may  perceive,  all  is  not  truth 
which  they  utter — I  seldom  quote 
them  as  authority.  Hut,  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment,  let  us  proceed. 

Monday  at  length  arrived,  and 
Batty’s  dinner  was  served  up  in 
.  grand  style,  in  his  neat  little  cottage 
I  at  Lambeth :  no  ox’s  cheek,  no  liver 
md  bacon,  no !  every  thing  was 
jood,  and  of  the  right  kind.  The 
)les,  our  host  assured  us,  were  fried 
In  oil  fresh  from  Italy,  a  present  from 

his  friend  General  H - ,  who  had 

fjust  arrived  in  England — the  turkey 
was  from  Kent — the  ham  from  VVes- 
phalia — the  oysters  from  Melton — 
the  mutton  from  the  Welch  moun¬ 
tains — the  wines  from  France — and 
the  whisky,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  was  from  Irishone.  Suppose 
now.  Sir,  that  the  dinner  is  over,  the 
ladies  withdrawn,  the  King’s  health 
having  already  been  drunk,  and  all 
the  company  in  high  glee  ;  Mr  Hatty 
proceeded  to  inform  us,  that,  on  the 
tenth,  as  per  invitation,  he  dined 
with  the  Lord  Mayor;  but  that  he  was 
far  from  being  comfortable — no!  he 
was  vexed,  confoundedly  vexed  ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  vent  his  complaints. 
“  The  great  Dr  Strap,”  said  he,  “  was 
there,  and  he  seemed  determined 
rather  to  dispute  every  thing,  than  to 
acquiesce  in  any  assertion  that  ap¬ 
peared  the  least  doubtful.  A  friend 
of  mine,”  continued  he,  ''  Mr  Gaw- 
ky — you  know  him  very  well,  he  is 
a  porter-brewer  in  the  Wough,'  very 
rich,  and  very  respectable.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  wishing  to  pay  him  a  com¬ 
pliment,  observed  to  this  Dr  Strap, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  he  was  a  great 
disciplinarian.”  “  You  are  right, 


Sir,”  replied  the  doctor,  **  for  discip¬ 
line  makes  a  scholar,  and  discipline 
makes  a  gentleman ;  and  the  want  of 
discinltne  has  made  you  what  you 
are.’^  “  Now,  my  friends,”  said 
Hatty,  this  \vas  throwing  the  sled^e^ 
hammer  with  a  vengeance ;  no  per¬ 
son  is,  in  my  opinion,  proof  against 
such  unwieldy  weapons,  nor  deserves 
to  be  smitten  in  such  a  manner.  The 
doctor,  however,  is  a  great  man,  and 
may  sometimes  presume  upon  his 
greatness,  to  assist  his  arguments. 
Helieve  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  like 
any  great  men,  except  those  upon 
the  stage ;  and  we  never  rely  upon 
our  greatness,  to  beat  down  an  anta¬ 
gonist,  nor  do  we  ever  attempt  to 
brow-beat  an  inferior, — no  f  wc 
should  scorn  such  a  subterfuge. 
Well,  1  was  just  about  to  answer 
Dr  Strap  in  his  own  way,  but  I  was 
prevented  by  my  friend  Mr  Field¬ 
ing,  who  sat  on  my  right.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is,  you  know,  an  author,  a 
poet,  a  reviewer,  and  a  great  classic 
withal ;  but  he  is  a  peaceable  man, 
and  he  begged  me  to  refrain,  ‘  for,* 
said  he,  ‘  it  is  well  known  that  Dr 
Strap  has  a  mind  truly  gigantic,  and 
his  learning  is  perfectly  colossal ; 
we  little  stars  must  hide  our  di¬ 
minished  heads.*  I  had,  however, 
never  a  better  mind  in  all  my  life  to 
eat  my  dinner,  than  I  now  had  to 
trounce  the  Doctor.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  he,  looking  round  the 
table,  **  you  forget  the  whisky, — how 
do  you  like  my  whisky  ? — is  it  not 
the  most  delicious  of  all  delights? 
wine  of  every  description  is,  in  m^ 
opinion,  mere  slip-slop  to  it.  Yes,’’ 
said  he,  sipping  at  his  glass,  it  is 
nectar,  and  the  gods  must  at  this 
moment  envy  us  our  bliss !”  We 
assured  him  that  his  panegyric  was 
not  too  lavish  in  its  praise,  for  that 
it  was  certainly  above  all  commenda¬ 
tion.  “  Well,  as  1  was  saying,”  he 
continued,  **  1  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  my  anger  ;  it  was  so  rude, 
you  know, — it  was  so  ungentlemanly, 
you  know, — upon  my  word,  if  1  had 
been  the  object  of  his  ridicule,  1  think 
1  should  have  called  him  out.  Oh  !  1 
cannot  bear  ridicule,  of  all  things  ;  a 
joke  may  be  borne  with,  or  a  rap  on 
the  knuckles,  but  my  friend’s  rebuke 
was  the  severest  of  any  ever  given ; 
hang  me  if  1  could  have  forgiven 
him.  No !  1  would  rather  have  been 
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con.letnnca  to  com.nit  to  memory  proverbial  f  '(‘Jf 

twenty  lines  from  the ‘Curse  of  Ke-  tongue  makes  a  wise  head ,  this 

hama;*  where  there  is  neither  rhyme  suits  my  Mse  very  well ,  hut  to  shew 
nor  reason,— not  one  single  poetical  you  that  I  am  not  vain,  I  must  h^ 
image,— not  one  scintillation  of  ge-  leave  to  declare  that  1  think  the  re 
iiius,  nor  one  idea  worth  remember-  verse  proposition  is  more  to  be  de 
ing  !”  “  Hut  where,'*  said  Mr  Pear-  pended  upon,  namely,  that  a  wise 
son,  smiling,  “  where,  Mr  Hatty,  head  makes  a  still  ton^e.  This  is 
would  you,  in  that  elegant  poem,  my  opinion  ;  hut  as  ditterent  people 
inet't  with  twenty  lines  such  as  you  think  and  judge  differently  on  tne 
mention  ?”  “  Find  them  !"  rejoined  same  subjects,  I  do  not,  you  must 
our  enraged  host ;  “  why,  in  fifty,  in  observe,  give  it  as  my  positive  opi 
a  hundred,  in  a  thousand  places ;  nion,  from  which  there  is  no  ap 
anywhere,  all  over,  in  every  page  peal;  no!  and  to  shew  you,  at  the 
twenty  such  lines  may  be  discovert,  same  time,  that  I  am  possessed,  of  a 
Hut  pardon,  excuse  me,  friend  Pear-  large  portion  of  candour  to  ^  those 
son  ;  I  am  vexed,  you  see,  horridly  w’ho  may  differ  from  my  decision,  I 
vexed  ;  and  what  1  was  obliged  to  beg  permission  to  refer  it  to  the  fu- 
conceal  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s  table  ture  consideration  of  Dr  Strap,  or  my 
has  now  burst  from  me  like  a  volca-  friend  Batty,  or,  if  think  it  would 
nic  eruption  ;  but  my  mind  is  a  little  he  better,  to  the  majority  of  the  goixl 
relieved  from  its  tormenting  state  of  people  of  this  happy  nation,  who  will 
perturbation  ;  its  ebullitions  will  now  probably  treat  it  as  a  public  question, 
cease, — the  whirlwind  of  passion  has  and  adopt  that  mode  of  reasoning 
subsided,  and  I  am  now  calm  ;  yes,  commonly  made  use  of  by  the  ladies 
calm  as  the  unruffled  deep  after  a  at  their  tea-parties,  or  by  the  gentle- 
violent  stonn,  when  scarcely  a  ze-  men  after  dinner,  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
phyr  ripples  its  placid  bosom.  or  a  bumper  of  whisky  punch ;  and 


perturbation  ;  its  ebullitions  will  now 
cease, — the  whirlwind  of  passion  has 
subsided,  and  1  am  now  calm  ;  yes, 
calm  as  the  unruffled  deep  after  a 
violent  stonn,  when  scarcely  a  ze¬ 
phyr  ripples  its  placid  bosom. 


“  Hesides,”  he  resumed,  “  Dr  Strap  this  will  certainly  be  the  best  man 


ingrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  ;  nobody  could  be  heard 
but  himself ;  1  hate  such  rudeness  ; 
one  could  not  squeeze  a  word  an  hour 
in  edgeways.  He  bored  the  company 


ner  possible ;  for  reasoning,  every  one 
knows,  is  a  very  dry  subject ;  where, 
then,  can  it  be  so  well  managed  as  in 
places  where  there  is  plenty  of  drink  ? 

At  a  late  hour,  Mr  Pearson  ob- 


for  a  full  hour  about  Greek  particles  served  that  it  was,  he  thought,  near- 
and  Latin  terminations ;  I  thought  ly  time  for  him  to  depart,  for  as  it 
he  would  never  have  ended  ;  then  he  would  be  high  tide  at  two  o’clock  in 
gave  us  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  the  morning,  he  should  have  to  rise 
of  the  Celtic,  Erse,  and  Gaelic  Ian-  from  his  bed  at  that  hour  to  bathe, 
guages,  whicli,  he  contended,  all  “  To  bathe  1”  exclaimed  Batty, at 
same  root.”  “  But,”  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  !  Why, 
^Vr  **  company  Sir,  you’ll  be  then  fast  enough  asleep, 

J^heve  him,  on  his  bare  assertion  ?”  I  warrant  you.”  «  I  intend.  Sir,” 
Certainlv,  replied  Batty,  “  for  no  rejoined  the  other,  to  bathe  at  two 
one  had  the  temerity  to  contradict  o’clock ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr 
1*® '^ould  have  drag-  Batty,  I  can  rise  at  what  hour  I 
through  the  dark  ages,  please,  because  I  have  accustomed 


came  from  the  same  root.”  “  But,” 
said  Mr  Hearson,  “  did  the  company 
believe  him,  on  his  bare  assertion  ?” 
“  Ceruinlv,”  replied  Batty,  “  for  no 
one  had  the  temerity  to  contradict 


to  the  time  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  the  building  of  Babel ;  I 
assure  you  1  wished  such  learned 


myself  to  do  so  ;  and  custom,  you 
know,  is  a  kind  of  second  nature, 
which  enables  one  to  perform  won- 


_ 1  . - 1 . -  ”  c:iiauica  uiic  lo  ueriorni  won- 

«  li  reciter  of  it.  both  ders.”  «  AVonders  indeed  !”  said 

tism^I  Irnlil'il  eg^  nust  be,  not  a  tronder,  but  a  mtrac/e, 

utter’ detestation'™’  *“  drag  me  from  my  bed  at 

How  Winet  .  *  A-  .  hour,  to  plunge  myself 

fai  inm  T"  *"*®  ®®1^  “  ^cause  you  are 

totaUy„nacq«ain^.MrBattUith 


1,  your  faithful  correspondent,  am  no 
i  ^lOjroy  business  is  to  observe 
j  hsten,  that  1  may  know  wbat  is 
•aid  by  others.  There  is,  you  know,  a 


the  beneficial  effects  arising  from 
cold-water  bathing ;  why.  Sir,  it 
strengthens  and  braces  the  nervous 
system,— prevents  obstructions,  by 
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keeping  open  the  pores  in  the  skin,— 
and  thus  prevents  disease,  prolongs 
life,  excites  health,  and  renders  our 
fituation  here  comfortable  and  hap- 
Wonderful  indeed !  why 
thing,  according  to  your  creed, 
’•eems  to  be  the  grand  panacea,**  said 
Batty :  pray.  Sir,  I  hope  to  give 

no  offence,  but  are  you  not  employed 
j>y  Bianchi  to  preach  in  favour  of 
ilis  baths  ?  Why,  you  might  make  a 
fortune,  if  you  had  not  one  already, 
by  writing  puffs  in  favour  of  quack<- 
Inedicines: — but  now  tell  me,  jcri- 
puslpt  do  you  positively  intend  to 
irise  at  two  o*clock,  to  bathe  your 
limbs,  for  the  good  of  your  health  ?** 
“  Most  certainly,**  replied  Pearson, 
**  and  I  attribute  your  rudeness  to 
1  your  ignorance,  Mr  Batty ;  for  the 
6  beneficial  effects  of  frequently  bath¬ 
ing  in  salt  water  are  known  to  every 
person  but  yourself, — were  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks;  and  the  custom  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  salubrious  by  every  phy¬ 
sician  who  puts  any  value  upon  his 
reputation.  Let  me  request.  Sir,  that 
you  will  in  future  pause,  before  you 
condemn  what  you  have  never  prac¬ 
tised.**  “  ^V’ell,  well,**  replied  Batty, 
‘‘  I  am,  if  you  wish  it,  as  ignorant 
as  a  sheep  ;  I  like  to  bathe  in  hot 
weather,  but  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  you  must  excuse  me, — nor 
do  I  yet  believe,  friend  Pearson,  that 
YOU  are  in  earnest.**  You  are  at 
liberty,  my  theatrical  hero,  to  be¬ 
lieve  or  to  doubt  just  what  you 
please ;  but  1  shall  bathe  if  1  live, 
that  is  certain.**  Here  ended  a  dia¬ 
logue,  interesting,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
contains  an  abundance  of  that  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  is  denominated 
by  me  pompous  nonsense, 

Mr  JacoD,  a  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  party,  who,  like  myself,  had 
remained  silent  to  the  present  time, 
now  took  from  his  side-pocket  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  and  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  read  the  following  article, 
which,  he  said,  was  from  a  valuable 
and  profound  work,  just  published 
by  his  friend,  a  professor,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present 
age.  y  From  microscopic  observa¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 


skin  is  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes 
in  the  length  of  an  inch.  If  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  middle-sized  man  to  be  sixteen 
square  feet,  it  must  contain  2,304,000 
pores.  These  pores  are  the  months 
of  so  many  excretory  vessels,  which 
perform  that  important  function  in 
the  animal  economy,  insensible  per* 
spiration.  The  lungs  discharge  every 
minute  six  grains,  and  the  surface  of 
the  skin  from  three  to  twenty  grains, 
the  average  over  the  whole  body  be¬ 
ing  fifteen  grains  of  lymph,  consist¬ 
ing  of  water,  with  a  very  minute  ad¬ 
mixture  of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
trace*  of  iron.  If  we  suppose  this 
perspirable  matter  to  consist  of  glo¬ 
bules  only  ten  times  smaller  than  the 
red  particles  of  blood,  or  about  the 
five  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  would  require  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  four  hundred  of  them  to  is¬ 
sue  from  each  orifice  every  second.’* 
Mr  Pearson  now  thanked  Mr  Ja¬ 
cob  for  thus  illustrating  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  bathing.  “  But,** 
said  he  to  that  gentleman,  1  think. 
Sir,  the  Jine  discovery  which  you 
have  lately  made  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be  :**  then 
looking  round,  “  give  me  leave,  my 
worthy  friends,  to  inform  you,  that 
this  learned  gentleman,  who  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  cause  of  science,  has 
lately  discovered  a  new  substance,  a 
sort  of  pebble,  which  is  different  in 
its  composition  from  any  known  ma¬ 
terial.  Some  of  our  most  profound 
chemists  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  metals, — others  are  certain 
that  it  has  an  alkaline  base.  Till, 
however,  its  properties  shall  be  better 
known,  they  have  agreed  to  call  it, 
from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  (in 
the  new  nomenclature,)a  Jacobite!** 
All  the  company  expressed  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  for  the  honour 
thus  conferred  upon  one  of  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  science, — thanked  Mr  Pearson 
for  the  information  he  had  given 
them — and  soon  after  they  adjourn¬ 
ed,  each  man  to  his  home,  and  I  to 
my  chamber,  to  note  down;  as  1 
usually  do,  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  day. — Ever  yours, 

Peter  Pedagogue,  Jun. 


•  The  eJuxins  by  which  horses  are  yoked  to  a  plough,  or  cart,  are  called  traces.  Does 
the  above  author  mean  that  one  of  these  has  ever  been  found  in  the  lymph  ? 
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CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  ^ 
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When  the  First  Cieneral Assembly 
broke  up  in  December  loGO,  it  was 
formally  “  continued  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January  next,"  and  all  who 
were  present  promised  that  they 
would  either  come  to  Kdinbiirgh  on 
that  day,  or  cause  other  Commis¬ 
sioners  *to  be  sent  in  their  place, 
'i'here  is  no  proof,  however,  of  any 
ecclesiastical  meeting  having  been 
held  at  the  time  appointed.  Spottis- 
wood,  indeed,  says,  that  the  Prior  of 
t?t.  Andrew’s,  who  repaired  to  France 
to  the  Queen,  immediately  upon  the 
news  of  her  husband’s  death,  was 
admonished  “  by  the  Assemblie  of 
the  Kirk,  then  convened  at  Fidin- 
burgh,”  not  to  consent  to  her  having* 
mass  said  when  she  came  to  Scotland. 
Jfut  the  appointment  of  the  Prior 
jiroceeded  from  the  Convention  of 
the  Estates  which  met  about  that 
time,  and  which  Spottiswood  seems 
to  liave  mistaken  for  an  Assembly  of 
the  C’liurch.  And  although  the  in¬ 
struction  alluded  to  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Heforiners,  it  could 
not  come  from  them  as  an  “  Assem¬ 
blie  of  the  Kirk  then  convened  for 
they  did  not  meet  in  that  capacity 
till  the  ^^Glh  (according  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter,)  or  (according  to  Caldcrwood) 
the  ‘^7th  of  May  1561. 

In  the  Ruik  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,”  the  proceedings  of  this  As¬ 
sembly  are  set  down  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  First,  but  it  may  with 
more  propriety  be  enumerated  as  the 
b'ceond  Cencral  Assembly  of  the 
C  hurch  of  Scotland,  as  it  seems  to 
have  met,  not  according  to  the  terms 
of  any  previous  continuation  or  ad¬ 
journment,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
urgent  and  alarming  conjuncture. 
The  Popish  party  began,  about  this 
time,  to  rt^cover  from  the  consterna¬ 
tion  into  which  thev  had  been 
thrown  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  and  their  hopes  of  re¬ 
gaining  their  loriner  affluence  and  au¬ 
thority  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  an  Ambassador  from 
r  ranee.  He  was  instructetl,  among 
other  things,  to  demand,  “  that  the 
iHshoj>s  and  Churchmen  should  be 
ri'blorcd  to  their  own  places,  and  suf* 


fered  to  intromitt  with  tlieir  rents.”  ’ 
(Calderwood’s  Large  MS.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
702.)  A  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
approaching,  and  the  Popish  nobili¬ 
ty,  and  their  adherents,  resorted  in 
great  numbers  to  Edinburgh,  and 
cherished  and  avowed  the  most  con¬ 
fident  anticipations  of  success.  The 
Reformers,  roused  by  the  boldness  of 
their  opponents,  convened  and  adopt¬ 
ed  the  most  strenuous  resolutions  in 
defence  of  their  religious  liberty. 

No  roll  of  the  Members  of  this 
Assembly  of  the  Church  has  been 
preserved,  but  the  place  of  meeting 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  Tol- 
booth.  After  consultation,  it  was 
unanimously  concluded,  that  a  hum¬ 
ble  supplication,  with'  articles  of 
complaint  and  redress,  should  be 
presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council.  The  supplication  is  set 
down  in  Knox’s  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  It  expresses  great  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Popery,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  oppose  it  at  every  hazard.  The 
Articles  of  complaint  and  redress,  as 
given  by  Calderw'ood,  (Large  MS., 
Vol.  I.,  704,)  were  in  substance  as 
follow’ : 

I.  That  idolatry,  and  all  monu¬ 
ments  thereof,  be  suppressed,  and 
the  sayers  and  maintainers  of  mass 
punished. 

I I.  That  provision  be  made  for  the 
sustenance  of  Superintendants,  Mi¬ 
nisters,  Exhorters,  and  Readers ; 
that  Superintendants  and  Ministers 
be  planted  where  they  are  needed ; 
and  that  all  who  contemn  or  disobey 
them,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  be  punished. 

III.  That  the  abusers  and  con¬ 
temners  of  the  Sacraments  be  pu¬ 
nished. 

1V\  That  no  letters  be  issued  by 
the  Lords  of  Session,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tith^,  without  special  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  parishioners  retain  as 
much  as  is  appointed  to  the  Minister. 

V.  That  neither  the  Lords  of 
Session,  nor  any  other  Judges,  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  such  precepts  as  may 
have  b^n  nassed  at  the  instance  of 
those  who  nave  lately  obtained  feus 
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of  vicarages,  inanses,  ami  clmrcli- 

2^  ards ;  ami  that  six  acres  of  the 
est  of  the  glebe  be  always  reserved 
to  the  Minister. 

VI.  That  some  punishment  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  such  as  purchase,  bring 
pome,  and  execute  the  Pope's  bulls 
within  this  realm. 

These  articles  may  serve  to  shew 
the  state  of  dependence  and  poverty 
in  which  the  Protestant  teachers 
were  still  kept,  and  the  many  devices 
which  wereem})loyed  to  defraud  them 
of  what  was  allotted  to  them  for  their 
jnaintenance.  From  the  third  article, 
it  would  appear  that  the  religious 
liberty  introduced  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  accompanied  by  a  licen¬ 
tious  profanity.  The  Papists  wrere 
e(juently  called  abusers  of  the  Sa¬ 
craments,  by  the  Reformers.  But  as 
the  sayers  and  maintainers  of  mass 
'Jhad  already  been  denounced  in  the 
fjrst  article,  it  is  probable  that,  by 
|the  contemners  and  abusers  of  the 
;§ Sacraments  mentioned  in  the  third 
^article,  we  are  to  understand  those 
i.  who  neglected  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
of  no  effect  when  administered  ac- 
•^^rding  to  the  Protestant  form,  and 
^  those  who,  without  any  vocation  as 
f  Ministers,  dared  to  go  through  this 
f  form  in  derision.  This  kind  of  im¬ 
piety  seems  to  have  been  but  too 
common  about  this  time,  for,  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  a  distinct 
head  is  occupied  in  demanding  the 
•  punishment  of  such  contemners  and 
I  profaners  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  Assembly  seems  to  have  ad- 
Ijourned  till  the  28th,  when  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  again  held,  the  Articles  and 
Supplication  produced  and  read,  and 
a  Committee  appointed  to  present 
jthem.  An  Act  of  Secret  Council, 
answering  to  every  head  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  Supplication,  was  granted, 
and  letters  were  immediately  raised 
upon  it  by  sundry  Ministers.  No 
^other  business  appears  to  have  been 
^transacted  by  this  Assembly.  But 
^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
^^remarks  upon  an  Act  which  was 
^passed  about  this  time  by  the  Con- 
[vention  of  the  Estates,  as  it  seems 
Jto  have  been  passed  at  the  special 
^request  of  the  Reformers. 

In  the  first  of  the  articles  drawn 
ip  by  this  Assembly,  it  was  required 
hat  idolatry,  and  all  the  inonu- 
lents  thereof,  should  be  suppressed. 


It  would  appear  that  the  Articles 
were  presented  to  the  Convention  of 
the  Estates,  as  well  as  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  Council.  But  whether  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this,  or  of  some 
separate  requisition  from  the  leading 
Reformers,  it  is  certain  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  did  issue  orders  for  destroy¬ 
ing  all  places  and  monuments  of 
idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  execution  of  these  orders  was 
committed  to  the  most  active  and 
popular  among  the  Reformers.  The 
Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  were  directed  to  purify  the 
west  country  ;  the  northern  districts 
were  entrusted  to  the  zeal  of  the  Lord 
James ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  assigned  to  men  upon 
whose  alacrity  equal  dependence 
could  be  placed.  Calderwood  (Large 
MS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  708,)  in  describing 
the  operations  of  the  Reformers  in 
the  west,  says,  They  burnt  Pais¬ 
ley,  where  the  Bastard  Bishop  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped;  and  demolished  Fail- 
ford,  Kilwinning,  and  part  of  Cross- 
raguel."  Now,  all  these  were  places 
of  idolatry  ;  but  from  the  life  of  the 
Bishop  being  put  in  peril,  the  work 
of  purification,  or  demolition,  seems 
to  have  been  gone  about  in  a  very  un¬ 
warrantable  way.  In  an  order  given 
by  Lord  James,  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion,  to  some  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
north,  they  are  desired  to  pass  to  the 
church  of  Dunkeld,  and  cast  down 
the  images,  and  all  monuments  of 
idolatry  ;  but  they  are  strictly  char¬ 
ged  to  take  care  not  to  injure  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  comfort  of  the  building. 
(See  Statistical  Account,  Vol.  xx.,  p. 
221.)  Indeed  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  intentions  and  the  orders  of  the 
Reformers  extended  merely  to  places 
and  monuments  of  idolatry,  that  is, 
to  religious  houses,  and  images  in 
churches.  That  their  intentions  and 
orders  were  exceeded — that  religious 
houses  were  wantonly  demolished, 
and  that  not  merely  the  images,  but 
the  churches,  were  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  destroyed — cannot  be  denied. 
Yet  the  lamentations  which  have 
been  uttered  upon  this  head  have 
been  by  far  too  loud.  Baillie,  in 
his  Historical  Vindication,  (p.  40,) 
distinctly  asserts,  that  in  all  the 
land,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
churches  were  cast  down,  the  rest 
being  peaceably  purged."  As  to  the 
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»  WMiotliccks  which  were  destroyed.  Fathers  from  »  “ 
tlie  volumes  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  were  not  to  be  found  in  bcotland 
registers  of  the  church,  which  were  and  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
gadicred  in  heaps  and  consumed,'*  their  authority,  ^ylthout  fear,  of  ques- 
the  mischief  has  been  greatly  ex-  tion  or  contradiction.  But  the  charge, 
a‘'‘HTated.  .To  hear  the  account  of  how  disingenuous  stiver  it  may  hate 
/Trchhishop  Sjiotiiswood,  one  might  been,  may  serve  to  shew  that  theolo* 
fancy  that  every  Abbey  in  Scotland  gical  books  were  not  at  that  tune  com. 

had  a  library  as  extensive  and  valu-  mon  in  the  country.  Kennedy,  indeed, 
able  as  the  famous  and  deplored  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbisliop  of 
collection  at  Alexandria,  and  that  the  Glasgow,  (see  Keith's  App.  p.  193,) 
Scottish  llefonners  were  as  fatally  fu-  says,  that  he  had  by  him  all  the 
rious  in  their  enmity  to  learning  as  DoctorisWillock  had  allegeit,and  di- 
the  t’aliph  Omar  had  been.  “  Orane  verse  uthors."  But  Kennedy  was  one 
ignotum  pro  inagnifico.”  But  if  we  of  the  most  learned  and  wealthy 
may  judge  of  what  was  lost  by  what  among  the  Popish  Clergy,  and  it  is 
has  been  spared,  our  literary  regret  psobable  that  few  of  his  cotempora- 
mav  be  very  much  alleviated.  In  ries  ivere  so  well  furnished  with 


England,  no  such  destruction  of  re¬ 
ligious  houses  took  place  ;  and  Le- 
land,  who  visited  many  of  them,  has 
given  catalogues  (Collectanea,  Vol. 
iv.)  of  the  libraiies  belonging  to 


books.  A  catalogue  of  the  library 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Bishops  has 
come  down  to  us :  And  these  desul¬ 
tory  notices  of  the  state  of  theological 
learning,  (which  have  been  brought 


them.  They  seldom  contained  more  forward,  not  to  palliate  the  excesses 
than  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  and  these  of  the  Reformers,  but  merely  to  miti- 
generally  consisted  of  copies  of  the  gate  the  exaggerations  of  their  ene- 
Cospcls,  and  other  portions  of  scrip-  mies,)  may  be  concluded  with  a  copy 
ture,  with  postils  or  glosses,  extracts  of  it.  Robert  Maxwell  was  Bishop 
from  the  Fathers,  and  legends  of  the  of  Orkney  in  1526,  and  probably  for 
Saints.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup-  some  time  afterwards.  His  see  cer- 
t>osc  that  the  libraries  of  religious  tainly  was  not  one  of  the  richest ; 
houses  in  Scotland  were  more  ample  but  from  his  adding  to'the  cathedral, 
or  valuable  than  those  of  England,  and  entertaining  King  James  V.  in 


Hilary  of  that  See,  scarcely  any  books  cient  family  of  Nether  Pollock,  and 
are  mentioned  but  such  as  were  ne-  as  he  had  been  Rector  of  Tarbolton, 
cessary  to  the  different  Priests  and  and  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
C  haplains  who  officiated  in  it.  In  of  Dumbarton,  before  he  was  promot- 
thc  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mi-  ed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Orkney,  his 
chael,  at  ^  tirling,  there  were  only  library  was  probably  as  well  furnish- 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  ed  as  those  of  many  other  Bishops 
1  salms,  with  a  few  Missals,  Brevia-  at  the  time.  The  following  extract 


rics,  and  Processionals,  (See  the  App. 
to  Birrell’s  Diary.)  Nor  do  the  li¬ 
braries  of  individuals  seem  to  have 


is  taken  from  an  inventory  of  his 
effects : 

“  The  names  of  ye  bukis.**  Item 


r.....:  u  I  xir.ii  1 -  *  imiiJtrs  ye  DUXis.  ”  iiem 

of  the  rirli^^Kt  ^nnrt  '  |^^uck,  one  anc  prent  pontificall,  ane  small  text 
J  pontificall ;  item,  ane  auld 

some  time  in  1  ii9,  had  alleerf  1  rel  S»iptura ;  Cathena  Aurea  Sane 
n»us  (  hrvtinstnm  ^  Thomse ;  item,  Psaltenura  cum 

and  Veriullian  »<;  all  Commento  Edwardi  Episcopi ;  Bib- 

the  service  of  the  ma  Imin  pergameno  scripta;  ane  Inglisse 

Kennedy  uLt  ef  'j  Inglisse  buke 

sp^S’of  dl  "*  of  Saintis^iffis  and 


llcnn-  VllI,'^  *****  **”"  'P*’*  Amantis,”  by  Gower,  a  favourite  work  with 

t  Pr..bahly  some  extracts  from  the  Cl.ronicles  of  Scotland. 
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in  <ftiCnbur$|», 

BY  DICK  PEPPERMINT. 

Walk  /. 

*•  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow’d  the  earth  with  orient  |)earl.**»-3f il/on. 


i  There's  something  glorious  in  a  sum- 
g?  f  mer’s  morn, 

Jt  I  When  the  great  Sun,  even  like  a  potent 

god. 

Remounts  his  throne;  the  brilliant  stars 
are  shorn 

Of  beams,  as  he  ascends  his  heavenly 
road, 

\  The  jMoon  turns  pale,  like  Beauty  in  de- 
^  .  cay. 


And,  lo,  the  ploughman,  whistling  *mid 

his  joy, 

Binds  to  the  daily  yoke  his  sprightly 
team; 

And  merry  hay>makers,  man,  maid,  and 
boy. 

Hie  to  the  mead  that  lies  along  the 
stream. 

Raising  a  song  of  blissful  gladness  born— > 

There’s  something  glorious  in  a  summer’s 


Serenely  fading  in  life’s  radiant  May. 

And,  lo,  the  beautiful  and  opening  flowers 

Shake  the  big  dev\'>drops  from  their 
night-bent  heads. 

To  meet  the  breeze  that,  whispering 
through  the  bowers. 

Comes  to  salute  them  on  their  grassy 
beds— 

Like  children  w'aking  on  the  mother’s 
breast. 

To  share  the  purest  kiss  that  e’er  was 
kiss’d  ! 

And,  hark  !  the  birds  are  stirring  in  the 
tree ; 

Tlie  deep.toned  mavis  makes  the  woods 
rejoice ; 

The  linnet  tril.ls  his  gentler  minstrelsy  ; 

The  wood-dove  wakes  his  sad  pathetic 
voice ; 

And  to  the  air  the  buoyant  lark  is  given, 

As  if  a  messenger  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And,  lo,  the  cot  sends  forth  its  curling 
smoke ; 

,The  early  hind  already  is  astir. 

And  she  with  whom  he  bears  the  nuptial 
yoke 

So  light  and  sweet— fondly  he  kisses 
her, 

Kisses  his  lovely  sleeping  babes— and  then 

Bids  God  protect  them  till  he  come 
again. 

And,  hark  !  the  shepherd’s  voice  is  on  the 
hili; 

•The  milk.maid’s  song  within  the  wil- 
low’d  vale ; 

The  wild-bee’s  hum,  along  the  flower- 
bank’d  rill. 

Is  heard  amid  the  pauses  of  the  gale. 

And  insects,  dancing  in  the  sunny  ray, 

Tel!  us  of  lives  that  quickly  pass  away  ! 

voi..  XV. 


morn. 

But  held,  my  muse ;  it  was  not  my  in¬ 
tention 

To  paint  the  scenery  of  pastoral  hills 
Or  rural  dales— I  only  meant  to  mention 
The  morning  calm  that  so  serenely 
Alls 

A  mighty  city,  even  the  great  Dunedin, 
In  which  I  lately  popp’d  my  country  head 
in. 


It  w'os  a  morn  of  June— delightful  June ! 
When  every  summer  flower  is  in  its 
prime, 

.When  every  summer  songster  is  in  tune. 
When  vallies  promise  a  blithe  harvest* 
time. 

When  fruitful  kine  are  lowing  on  each 
plain — 

By  Heavens !  I’m  at  the  country  once 
again. 

It  was  a  mom  of  June,  as  I  have  said. 
And  I  arose,  though  devilish  fond  of 
sleeping. 

At  least  of  dreaming,  on  my  lonely  bed. 
Of  things  that  often  turn  my  heart  to 
weeping— 

Of  days  that  have  been— lovely  days  !— 
and  friends 

That  now  repose  where  life’s  short  jour¬ 
ney  ends. 

The  clock  struck  three  as  I*  put  on  my 
hat. 

Unlock’d  the  door,  and  stepp’d  into 
the  street. 

Where  I  expected,  though  I  guess’d  not 
what. 

Some  curious  scenes  that  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  meet 

When  it  was  trampled  by  the  busy  crowd, 

So  vain  and  selflsh,  ignorant  and  loud. 
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1  wanJorM  through  each  lane,  and  street, 
and  square. 

But  all  was  silent— nothing  there  ap¬ 
pear'd. 

Save  drowsy  watchmen,  with  a  stupid 
air. 

Calling  the  watchword  that  they  scarce¬ 
ly  heard ; 

And  busy  cinder- wives,  poor,  dirty  souls! 

Scraping  among  the  ghosts  of  Lothian 
coals,— 

Scraping,  in  hopes  to  find  a  brooch  or  ring; 

For  they  knew  better  than  old  ^Esop’s 
cock, 

That  would  have  gladly  ta’en  for  such  a 
thing 

A  single  grain  of  barley,— no  great 
stock ; 

But  they  preferr'd  the  meUd,  cunning 
elves ! 

For  which  so  many  thousands  damn 
themselves. 

A  brooch,  a  ring,  each  a  delightful  word  ! 

They  sjx?ak  to  me  of  promis'd  days  of 
bliss 

The  ring  that  1  may  put  on  hand  ador'd, 

That  in  its  pressure  is  so  sweet  to 
press  ; 

The  brooch  that  I  may  fix  upon  the 
breast 

That  loves  me  dearly,  and  that  I  love  best. 

Ay,  woman's  hand  is  the  endearing  pledge 

Of  all  that  Heav'n  hath  promis’d  man 
bclow’ ; 

And  w  ho  with  such  a  treasure  e'er  would 
grudge 

To  meet  the  bufTetings  of  care  and  woe. 

The  blast  of  calumny,  the  scorn  of  pride, 

And  all  this  wicked  world  can  send  be¬ 
side  ? 

And  woman's  heart  is  like  the  hidden 
spring 

That  sends  its  stream  along  the  flow  'ry 
plain ; 

And,  oh  !  w’hcn  clouds  of  sorrow'  o'er  us 
fling 

Their  sable  folds,  when  storms  of  an¬ 
guish  reign 

In  our  dark  breasts,  one  draught  from 
that  jnire  rill 

Can  clear  our  sky,  and  bid  our  hearts  l)e 
stilL 

O,  w-oman  !  thou  art  every  thing  to  me, _ 

My  hope,  my  joy,  my  love,  my  very 
life ; 

I  owe  so  much  of  all  my  bliss  to  thee. 

That  I  could  almost  kh«  that  cinder- 
wife 

Xow  stooping  near  me,  with  a  face  and 
hand 

A<  black  as  if  she  came  from  Negro-land. 


Away  such  nonsense  !  Here’s  a  hand, 
some  door, — 

I'll  go  and  read  the  name, — an  Advo. 
cate  ! 

Ha,  man  of  many  words  !  thy  noise  is 
o’er. 

But  what  a  pity  for  so  short  a  date  I 
Yet  thou  art  sleeping,  as  I  may  suppose, 
With  thy  loud  tongue  less  loud  now*  than 
thy  nose. 

Sleep  on — I  really  do  not  see  the  use 
Of  going  round  about  the  bush  and 
round. 

With  vain  circumlocution  so  profuse 
Of  tropes  and  figures  of  an  empty 
sound. 

And  tricks  of  eloquence — if  so  we  mrw 
Call  thy  long  sixjeches  measur’d  by  the 
day. 

A  few  plain  w'ords  are  quite  enough,  I’m 
sure. 

Enough  for  Judge,  enough  for  client 
too : 

The  client,  Lord  !  how  long  he  must 
endure 

A  scat  of  thorns,  while,  self-delighted, 
you 

Are  pouring  forth  your  eloquence  !  Sleep 
on. 

And  w'ake  not  till  folks  get  their  business 
done. 

Another  handsome  door— a  W.  S. ! 

O  Heaven  forgive  me  !  1  have  done 
much  wTong ; 

An  Advocate’s  aa  angel,  I  confess. 
Compar’d  with  this  man,  any  of  the 
throng 

Of  his  vile  tribe,  who,  like  a  spider,  roll 
Their  webs  o'er  many  a  human  fly — poor 
soul ! 

I  hate  all  things  that  mind  me  of  this 
hive 

Of  wasps,  that  sip  the  sweets  they  have 
no  right  to ; 

Especially  the  wretch  who  plucks  alive 
Poor  geese,  and  makes  them  such  a 
devilish  fright  too ; 

For  though  it  may  the  housewife’s  store 
increase. 

They  stalk  about,  the  very  ghosts  of 
geese. 

Sleep  on,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  perchance, 
thou  dreamest 

Of  heavy  fees,  those  very,  serious  evils ; 
Then  dream,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  not 
what  thou  schemest. 

But  let  it  be  of  fire-eyed  gaping  devils. 
And  spectred  clients  starting  from  the 
grave 

To  bid  thee  crave  God’s  mercy— Godsake 
crave  !• 


i 
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Ah!  who  comes  next  ?  a  Doctor  !~fcar- 
ful leech  ! 

I  dare  not  look  upon  thy  handsome 
door ; 

It  seems  to  me  the  gate  of  death— the 
beach 

From  which  I  hear  the  furious  billows 
roar 

Their  awful  threatning,  as  they  come  to 
sweep 

J^fy  spirit  down  to  the  eternal  deep. 

Pray  why  do  Doctors  clothe  themselves 
in  sable, 

And  at  their  entrance  frighten  ner¬ 
vous  people, 

Who,  trembling,  think,  even  at  a  sump¬ 
tuous  table. 

Of  the  dark  church-yard,  and  the  grey 
church  steeple  ? 

Their  garment  should  be  green,  for  it  be¬ 
speaks 

Bright  suns,  and  brilliant  flowers,  and 
blooming  cheeks. 

Sleep  on,  dear  Doctor !  if  thou  still  art 
sleeping. 

And  dream— O  dream  most  hideously 
of  those 

Deserted  creatures  thou  hast  given  to 
weeping, 

By  giving  others  an  unconscious  doze ! 

O  dream  !  and  when  thou  wakest  in  the 
morning. 

Fix  on  thy  heart  the  visionary  warning. 

But  let  me  look  again — O  Mistress  Blank! 

I  know  she  has  a  very  lovely  daughter; 

Even  like  a  wild-flower  growing  on  a  bank, 

That  dips  its  fringes  in  t|[ie  passing 
w'ater, 

She  bathes  her  spirit  in  her  mother's  sor¬ 
rows. 

And  from  her  tears  redoubled  beauty 
borrows. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  girl !  and  in  thy  visions 
meet 

With  him  thou  lovest,  for  a  heart  like 
thine, 

So  exquisitely  tender,  cannot  beat 

In  utter  loneliness,  it  must  entwine 

Its  pliant  feelings  round  some  favourite  one. 

As  ivy  tendrils  up  the  oak-tree  run. 


But  these  are  poor  folks— who  the  devil 
cares 

For  them  ?— they  are  unw’orthy  of  my 
numbers ; 

*Tis  he,  and  he  alone,  my  song  that  shares, 
Who  on  a  dowmy  pillow  softly  slumbers; 

For  poets  alw'ays  w'ere  a  venal  crew. 

And  what's  the  cause  I  should  not  be  so 
too  ? 

Ay,  these  are  poor  folks— let  them  toil 
and  strive. 

Till  sweat  shall  burst  from  every  burn¬ 
ing  pore. 

To  keep  themselves  and  little  babes  alive. 
To  keep  themselves  alive— but  nothing 
more ; 

For  they  are  link'd  unto  the  brute  creation. 

But  do  not  seem  so  well  to  know  their 
station. 
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'  1 


r.  I  A  vailt^v  travers’d  by  the  plough  and 

Arc  these  wiy  sciitiincnU>  ?  no,  they  are  ^rt  — 

;  .  .  r  ..  A  irreen  hill  pastur’d  by  the  sheep  and 

They  are  the  thoughu,  however,  of  a  A  green  nui  p-o  j 

I  ^ 

^  .  1 1  4 1^.  Vva*  blessed  be  his  art !  without  his  toil. 

Of  weak  Aristocrats,  to  whose  cs  might,  like  rabbits,  burrow  in  the 

Have  fall’n  large  proiwty,— a  face  of  We  ini^m,  ukc  ra  , 

brass,.- 

A  heart  of  adamant,— a  giddy  brain.  There  hies  the  joiner,  with  his  many  tools; 

Kcseinbling  much  a  steeple’s  whirling  Though  hard  his  labour,  how  the  lad 

vane.  is  laughing  ! 

•  .  1  •  .  ut  And  still  his  merriment  of  heart  ne’er 

My  sentiments  !  no,  I  abjure  them ,  let 


My  wither  as  they  sweep  the  Thou^tastening  on  his  way  to  make 

Of  my  wild  Lp,  and  may  my  tongue  be  ^  J  ^"wretch  ;  well,  coffins  must 

met  *  j 

Witli  everlasting  silence,  when  I  sing  oe  ma  e, 

Folly,  though  glitt’ring  in  a  golden  vest,  sextons  p  y  e 

_ *1_  -1 _ SlXldC#  ' 


Or  worth  destiisc,  in  homely  garments 
drest. 

Despise  the  poor  !  pray,  what  was  Robert 
Burns  ? 

A  bard  whose  high  enthusiastic  lyre 
Not  even  the  mightiest  of  his  nation 
s|>urns. 


6{Kide.  ' 

Now  all  the  world  Is  busy,— the  world 
all,— 

For  thou,  Dunedin,  art  the  world  to 
me :  ' 

The  scavenger  toils  with  his  liesom  tall ; 
The  dust*cart  bell  tolls  with  peculiar 


To  which  the  mightiest  may  not  even  chamber-maid  is  busy  wiU,  her  mop  j 

Pray,  wZ" -as  William  Tell  ?  a  spirit  ““  'himney-top. 

high,  ^  behold  the  baker  with  his  rolls,* 

That  rous  d  a  nation  for  its  liberty*  behold  the  milk-girl  with  her 

And,  hmkt  Saint  Giles  the  merry  eighth 
vN  hat  useful  creatures  swarm  on  every  ’  .  .  jo 

hand 

On  to  their  occupations  as  they  go.  And,  hark  !  the  cook-maid  at  the  low- 

With  cheerful  faces,  and  with  spirits  .  *  door  rails; 

.  *  For  breakfast  is  a-coraing,  eggs  and  ham, 

And  stui  the’  rich  arc  sleeping  on  and  P^P*®  ><>''«  ‘® 

. .  “"'T*  .  ,  .  The  drones  will  soon  be  up,  both  young 

The  hive  of  mortals  never  kill  a  drone  !  and  old,  '  ® 

There  goes  the  sutor  to  his  little  stall,  and  female,  beautiful  and 

That  scarce  could  hold  a  hen  and  twelve 

young  chickens ;  '  Who,  while  poor  wretches  bear  the  heat 

And  yet  he  looks  how  huppy-likc  withal !  ^*id  cold, 

^e  world  may  scorn  him,  but  his  w'eariness  and  hunger,  fare  most 

heart  ne’er  sickens ;  snugly  ; 

lie  holds  his  blacken’d  thumb  a  brighter  sw'cet — save  ’rnong  the  bees  who 

laurel  fall  u[x>n 

Than  that  for  which  contending  tyrants  Such  idle  creatures— ’tis  to  be  a  drone !  * 
quarrel. 

rp. ^  f'peak  I  thus?  for  almost  every 

1  here  hies  the  wwvcr  to  his  web  and  drone 

left  this  busy  and  tumultuous  hive, 

And  thoiiirh  ho  t  f  castles  wild  of  mountain- 

Ar^  though  he  tenant  but  a  garret-room,  stone 

“  '‘“P-  “h®"  «>®y »'«« 

*T.«  .u  *  .  .  hly  strive 

fellow  *natiy  a  luckless  Who  shall  the  grouse  most  numerous  de- 

pniiH'llo**  ^  ®9y  drones  have  no 

*  *  ^  employ  ? 

Wiib^t  w^^c«n''DuDe*  Miss  Edgeworth  oft'ensays, 

din  now  ?  “  OMrudeeupon  out  transport  and  out 

woe ;  .  j 
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And  even  though  lit  by  Fancy’s  heav’niy  ’ 
rays 

To  wander  far  beyond  this  world  be* 
low 

In  spiritual  existence,  we  must  come— > 

O,  shocking  exigence  !  and  dine  at  home. 


And  even  when  we  luxuriate  in  our  grief, 
When  parted  kindred  leave  us  in  the 
gloom, 

Wl^Whcn  no  sweet  hope  shines  to  our  heart’s 
relief. 

And  comfort  seems  but  for  us  In  the 
tomb ; 

Yet  hunger  comes  amid  the  mental  strife, 
And  makes  us  cling  to  this  terrestrial  life. 

So  I,  though  meditating  lofty  themes, 
Fven  chimney -sw'eeps,  and  cinder- 
wives,  and  doors. 


And  scavengers,  and  ashcs-carts,  and ' 
^  dreams. 

And  maids,  and  advocates,  and  scribes, 
and  boors. 

Must  leave  my  flight,  on  this  delightful 
morn. 

And,  like  a  horse,  regale  myself  with 
com*. 

And  now,  my  reader,  though  thou  ne’er 
may’st  see 

My  countenance,  nor  shake  my  hand, 
nor  hear 

An  accent  from  my  lii>s,  yet  I  to  thee 
Shall  sing  again,  if  tliat  my  strains  be 
dear ; 

And  so,  to  quote  from  John  Home’s  tra¬ 
gic  song, 

“  Farewell  a  while,  I  will  not  leave  you 
long !” 


BARCLAY  DRUMMOND;  OR; 

[  Fkw  men,  not  even  excepting 
^exiles,  are  so  destitute  of  self-love  as 
to  believe  that  no  one  takes  an  inter- 
I  cst  in  their  fate,  or  would  not  be 
I  moved  by  the  story  of  their  wrongs 
>mn(l  misfortunes.  I  am  not  superior 
to  tlie  influence  of  a  feeling  so  genc- 
nor  am  I  willing  that  my  bones 
:  should  moulder  in  a  foreign  land, 
unhallowed  by  a  single  tear  of  re¬ 
gret  ;  or  that,  when  my  shattered, 
war-worn  frame  is  consigned  to  the 
earth,  my  name  should  altogether 
perish  in  the  memory  of  those  a- 
(  inong  whom  1  spent  the  innocent 
and  happy  days  of  my  youth.  I 
,  nave,  merefore,  resolved  to  commit 
Uo  writing  a  few  particulars  of  my 
strange  eventful  history,"  in  the 
noi>c  that,  when  I  am  no  more,  they 
I  will  fall  into  some  friendly  hand, 
by  whom  they  will  be  conveyed  to 
her  (if  she  yet  lives)  whose  name 
will  appear  at  the  close  of  this  narra¬ 
tive,  and  who,  if  time  and  chance, 
.'which  happen  to  all,  have  not  cooled 
a  heart  that  once  glowed  with  every 
pure  and  generous  affection,  will 
hardly  refuse  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  him  she  once  loved  with  all  the 
fervent  and  uncalculating  sincerity 
of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
day  shone  as  the  morning  dawned, 
and  had  the  early  promise  of  my  life 
not  been  belied  by  the  subsequent 
stern  reality,  my  Lousia  would  not," 
sclf-devotcd  and  self-sacrificed,  have 
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“  wasted  her  sweetness  on  the  de- 
sart  air nor  would  the  grey  hairs 
of  my  virtuous  and  venerable  parents 
have  descended  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men.  Taken  at  the  summit, 
it  leads  on  to  fortune ;  but  woe  be 
to  him  who  is  caught  in  the  strength 
of  its  ebbing  current!  In  vain  he 
struggles  with  the  destiny  that  hur¬ 
ries  him  on.  An  accident,  next  to 
a  miracle,  may  save  him  from  utter 
and  final  destruction;  he  may  not 
be  engulphed  at  the  moment  when 
he  gives  up  all  for  lost,  and  resigns 
himself  to  the  unutterable  agonies  of 
despair ;  in  his  death-grasp  he  may 
catch  some  reed  of  momentary  safety,' 
and  hope,  which  had  fled,  may  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  the  illusion  is  fleeting  and 
unreal ;  his  doom  is  written,  his 
destiny  is  sealed,  his  cup  is  mingled 
— and  he  must  drain  it  to  the  dregs. 

Call  it  by  what  name  you  will, 
there  is  a  presiding  influence  which 
all  men,  in  all  their  actions,  and  even 
in  all  their  thoughts,  obey.  Uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  existence  in  individual 
actions  or  volitions,  we  discover  it 
plainly  and  undeniably  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  result ;  just  as  we  determine  the 
progress  of  the  index  of  the  chrono¬ 
meter,  or  of  the  shatlow  on  the  dial- 
plate.  Every  thing  tends  to  confinn 
this  view  of  human  actions,  and, 
by  consequence,  of  human  affairs. 
Things  apparently  the  most  anoma- 
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Ions  observe  a  ceneral  law;  tbepro-  impetuosity  the  forces  of  his  en^. 
norti’on  between  the  numbers  of  the  mies,  “  and  the  last  single  captive  to 
Lx^for  ermple.  Is  the  mind  of  mUlions  in- war."  to  pronouns  an 
man  an  exception  to  a  rule  to  which  unavailing  requtescat  '»  ^ 

no  other  exception  has  yet  been  dis-  far-distant  ashes,  and  ^  o 


covered  ?  If  it  be  material,  as  some  the  irreverence  of  dragpng  his  name 
would  have  us  believe,  then  it  must  into  an  idle  page,  by  this  passing  tn- 
acknowledge  the  laws  to  which  mat-  bute  to  a  name  that  can  never  die. 
ter  is  subjected ;  if  it  be  immaterial, .  I  have  the  honour  to  be  descend- 
whichisnegative,  or  spiritual,  which,  ed  from  a  collateral  branch  of  an 
by  the  received  usage  of  language,  ancient  and  honourable  family,  dis- 
gives  us  an  idea  of  something  differ-^  tinguished  alike  for  fbe  part  it  acted 
ent  from  matter,  then  it  must  be  un-  -  in  public  affairs  while  Scotland  was 
dcT  the  influence  of  the  laws  peculiar  an  independent  kingdom,  and  for 
to  that  something  to  which  it  belongs,  having  sacrificed  its  all  to  re-conquer 
But  whatever  acts  according  to  a  ge-  what  the  Union  had  destroyed.  1  he 
ncral  rule  or  law,  acts  necessarily ;  cruel  proscription,  which  drove  so 
in  other  words,  its  actions  are  so  many  orave  men  into  exile,  and  rc- 
inany  effects  of  causes,  which,  whe-  duced  their  families  to  want  andl^g- 
ther  known  or  unknown,  must  have  gary,  deprived  me  also  of  the  little 
an  existence.  Admit  that  we  cannot  patrimony  to  which  1  should  other- 
determine  the  nature  of  those  causes :  wise  have  succeeded.  It  therefore 
what  then?  We  cannot  define  in  became  necessary  that  I  should  be 
what  gravitation  consists,  but  who  brought  up  to  some  profession ;  and, 
doubts  its  existence  ?  We  are  in  for  reasons  which  I  have  never  been 
utter  ignorance  of  the  power  which  altogether  able  to  comprehend,  the 


ncral  rule  or  law,  acts  necessarily ; 
in  other  words,  its  actions  are  so 
many  effects  of  causes,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  known  or  unknown,  must  have 
an  existence.  Admit  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  nature  of  those  causes : 
what  then?  We  cannot  define  in 
what  gravitation  consists,  but  who 
doubts  its  existence?  We  are  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  power  which 


affects  the  magnet,  as  we  are  of  the  church  was  fixed  upon.  With  a  view 
affinity  which  subsists  between  that  to  this,  I  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
l>ower,  and  electricity,'  galvanism,  sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's.  Be- 


and  hght ;  but  the  affinity  itself 
is  matter  of  observation.  It  is  just 
80  with  human  actions  and  human 
affairs.  There  is  only  one  course 


ing  naturally  of  a  contemplative  and 
studious,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  disposition, 
my  progress  here  was  such  as  to  give 


which  they  can  take,  and  that  course  entire  satisfaction  to  my  masters,  and 
they  pursue.  Look  to  the  career  of  to  fill  my  father,  who  literally  do- 
Napoleon :  examine  the  circumstan-  ted  on  me,  with  the  utmost  exulta- 
ccs  which  contributed  to  his  rise,  and  tion.  Every  letter  he  received  con- 
^ose  which  brought  about  andacce-  tained  some  eulogy  on  his  son,  and 
lerat^  his  fall.  Being  what  he  was,  added  to  the  joy  of  the  old  man's 
could  he  have  act^  otherwise  than  heart ;  while  his  kindness  to  me,  al- 
hc  did,  or  experienced  a  different  ways  somewhat  excessive,  increased 


^  ten-fold  degree,  in  consequence 
HanniM  he  reach^  the  highest  of  the  diligence  and  success  with 
mnac  e  of  inihtary  glory ;  like  liim,  which  I  prosecuted  my  studies.  My 
he  Us^  the  bitterness  of  disaster  wante  were  liberally  supplied,  my 

®  wishes  anticipated ;  and  had  1  been 

of  an  enemr  who  \  ^  extravagance,  I 

trembled  at ’the  without  the  temptation  to  do 

That  inafit«>r  stii  1^'*  name.  80.  No  kind  or  form  of  dissipation, 

^  oharms  for  me.  I 

cd  -  but  a  thorough 

r..*! _ ,  I®  contempt  for  nersnna  wbn  finil  aiiv 


X 


future  ases  will'fina  contempt  for  persons  who  find  any 

{"vTiS^ya,"  It  T  edification  in  riot  and  intemper- 

forgiyen  to  one,  who  him  ^  happily  a  stran- 

in  the  court,  and  in  the  ^n  IS  S  indulgence 

batde,  in  victorv  in  retrpnf  of  which  fortunes  may  be  squander 

head  of  his  invincible  in>pairin|  thi  health  oi 


head  Of  his  invincihlp  z'*  •  ?  impairing  uie  neaitn  or 

eiWe.  I  say.  w"u“  th^  weX'"!:'"'  eonatitution.  Besides, 

thrown  by  the  hand  not^of  man  ">oney  I  received  from  my  fs- 

God)  bearing  down' with  irresistible  *  eonsidcrerl  a  sacred  trust;  set 


iiier  1  consiucreu  a  sacred  trusti'  set 
apart  for  a  particular  purpose ;  I 
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I  Slew  the  good  man  had  stinted  him-  profession  which  I  could  no  longer 
I 'Self  of  many  of  the  little  comforts  to  pursue  without  infamy  and  disho- 
I  ifhich,  from  his  youth  up,  he  had  nour.  I  am  told,  that  every  church 
t  li^n  accustomed,  in  order  to  meet  contains  many  secret  infidels  in  her 
I  the  expenditure  of  my  education ;  bosom  ;  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
I  ^hile  tne  unsuspecting  and  unlimit-  gard  as  a  base  and  malicious  calum- 
confidence  he  reposed  in  me,  the  ny.  The  man  who,  with  sentiments 
Ij^re  with  which  he  constantly  avoid-  and  opinions  akin  to  those  which,  at 
[bl  the  least  allusion  to  pecuniary  the  period  in  question,  unhappily  took 
Enatters,  even  when  I  sougnt  for  op-  such  firm  hold  of  my  mind,  continues 
f^rtunities  to  render  him  an  account  in  a  profession  which  obliges  him 
my  disbursements,  and  tbe  gene-  every  moment  to  give  the  lie  to  his 
[  ral  delicacy  of  his  conduct  in  con-  own  heart,  and  obtrudes  the  convic- 
cealing  from  me  the  difficulties  he  tion  of  systematic  perjury  and  hypo- 

Iul  to  contend  with  in  raising,  at  the  crisy,  is  as  great  a  monster  in  the 
mmencement  of  every  session,  the  moral  world,  as  centaurs,  hippogriffs, 
‘ccssary  supplies,  formed  altogether  and  hybrids,  are  in  the  natural ;  and 
powerful  an  appeal  to  ever^  ho-  1  am  disposed  to  reject,  with  equal 
mrable  and  manly  principle  in  my  conviction,  the  existence  of  both, 
iture,  that  1  should  have  regarded  Now,  however,  that  I  have  returned 
yself  as  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  to  the  better  way,*’  and  that  the 
red,  had  I  suffered  myself  to  sin  dark  cloud  which  once  settled  over  my 
;ainst  so  much  goodness.  mind  has  been,  in  a  great  measure. 

Having  completecl  my  course  of  dispelled,  I  can  declare,  with  perfect 
lilosophy,  I  entered,  as  a  matter  of  sincerity,  that  the  doubt  which  made 
urse,  on  the  study  of  theology ;  and  shipwreck  of  my  faith  was  involun- 
eing  my  father  bent  on  transform-  tary  ;  that  it  bore  in  upon  my  mind 
g  me  into  a  parson,  I  gave  as  much  in  consequence  of  an  intellectual  in¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  as  I  possibly  firmity,  of  which  I  am  intensely  con- 
uld  command,  and,  by  tasking  my-  scions,  though  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
If  to  a  regular  course  and  quantum  ment  give  it  a  name  ;  and  that,  had 
reading,  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  secret  of  my  heart  been  known, 
competent  knowledge  of  the  end-  even  to  the  most  stern  and  orthodox 
5s  controversies  in  which  every  believer,  he  would  have  considered 
rt  of  scholastic  divinity  is  unhap-  me  as  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
ly  involved.  By  a  rigid  prosecu-  of  blame,  and  as  the  victim  of  amor- 
uon  of  this  scheme,  I  hoped  at  once  bid  affection  of  mind,  incompatible 
to  remove  some  ugly  doubts  which  with  moral  responsibility, 
had  long  ere  this  taken  possession  My  resolution  was,  as  I  have  al- 
of  my  mind  in  regard  to  certain  ready  said,  taken  to  communicate 
parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  to  the  altered  state  of  my  opinions  to 
conquer  the  repugnance  I  felt,  both  my  father.  The  discovery,  I  well 
:  to  the  study  itself,  and  to  the  profes-  knew,  would  come  upon  him  like  a 
sion  for  which  it  was  to  qualify.  My  clap  of  thunder,  and  I  trembled  for 
efforts  were,  however,  vain  ;  I  found  the  consequences  which  might  ensue 
myself  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  a  from  the  shock  he  would  receive, 
labyrinth  through  which  I  could  Though  a  staunch  Jacobite,  he  was 
find  no  thread  to  guide  my  steps,  also  warmly  attached  to  the  Presby- 
The  darkness  of  scepticism  thicken-  terian  religion ;  two  things  which 
ed  fast  around  my  head.  In  such  a  may  seem  incompatible  to  some  mo- 
state  of  painful  bewilderment,  the  dern  Tories.  The  fact  was,  however, 
mind,  oppressed  and  sinking  under  the  his  Jacobi tism  was  of  a  mild  and 
exhaustion  of  uncertainty,  has  only  modified  kind.  No  man  was  more 
two  resources — ^infidelity,  or  an  in-  alive  than  he  to  the  probable  dan- 
fallible  church.  I  chose  the  former  ;  gers  which  might  have  resulted  to 
and,  from  that  moment,  resolved,  religion,  had  the  family  of  Stuart 
that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  very  re-ascended  the  throne ;  but,  then, 
earliest  opportunity  to  communicate  he  was  willing  to  run  all  hazards, 
to  my  fatner  the  change  which  had  and  trust  to  the  force  of  circumstan- 
taken  place  in  my  sentiments,  and  to  ces  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  ensu- 
adjure  him  to  suffer  me  to  abandon  a  ring  the  necessary  guarantees,  in  or- 
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ilcT  ihil  Scotlaml— his  beloved  Scot¬ 
land— might  regain, in  some  measure, 
its  iwlependence.  The  act  of  Union, 
by  which  that  independence  had 
been  destroyed,  he  was  never  weary 
of  execrating.  Before  that  fatal 
event,”  he  used  to  say,  ‘^‘gentlemen 
of  small  incomes,  but  honourable 
families,  possessed  both  rank  and 
political  consequence,  as  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  done  before  them  j  their 
interests  were  fairly  and  fully  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation,  to  a  seat  in  which,  at  some 
perioil  or  other  of  his  life,  every 
such  pt'rson  might  aspire ;  the  per- 
ferruium  ingfnium  Scoiurum  was 
not  yet  corrupted  by  English  gold, 
nor  broken  and  oppressed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  influence ;  our  political  and  ci¬ 
vil  rights  were  nearly  entire,  be¬ 
cause  our  admirable  system  of  law 
was  uninvaded ;  our  countrymen 
were  respected  abroad,  because  they 
were  rtspc’Ctable  at  home,  and  had 
not  yet  learnetl  the  advantages  of 
servility,  because  they  had  hitherto 
lu'cn  strangers  to  subjection.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  liberties  of 
the  country  been  bartercil  and  hig- 
gkd  away  by  a  parcel  of  titled  mis¬ 
creants,  whom  the  ‘  curses,  not  loud, 
but  dtH‘p,’  of  centuries  to  come,  will 
not  load  with  merited  infatny,  and 
whose  names  will  be  coupled,  in  the 
pages  of  history,  with  the  indelible 
stigma,  Vrndidn'unt  hi  auro  jiairiam, 
than  a  death* shade  overspread  the 
land,  and  blighted  the  energies  of 
the  people.  In  lieu  of  our  ancient 
Convention  of  Estates,  the  Common¬ 
ers  of  Scotland  were  graciously  al¬ 
lowed  to  send  up  to  London  forty- 
five  representatives,  (an  ominous 
number  !)  and  the  peerage  fifteen  ;  in 
return  for  wdiich  gracious  conces¬ 
sions,  wc  read  veil  English  tax-gather¬ 
ers,  and  the  English  law  of  treason. 
Nothing  is  more  common,”  my  father 
would  add,  “  than  to  hear  grave  men, 
and  even  grave  historians,  descant  on 
the  advantages  which  have  rcsultal 
to  Scotland  from  this  infamous  bar¬ 
ter  of  her  indei^endence ;  but,  for  my 
l>art,  1  never  could  find  out  in  what 
these  advantages  consisted,  unless 
the  circumstance  of  our  being  flung 
into  the  greedy  maw  of  a  powerful, 
jealous,  and  ambitious  neighbour  be 
considered  as  such.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury  posterior  to  the  Union,  Scotland 
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continued  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation;  and  if  she  has  since 
aroused  herself,  and  started  forward 
ill  tlie  career  of  improvement,  that 
has  not  been  owing  to,  but  in  spite  of 
the  connection  with  England.  The 
curse  of  their  country,”  he  would  ex¬ 
claim,  “  will  lie  heavy  on  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  betrayed  her; 
and  sooner  shall  the  name  of  Camp¬ 
bell  be  disjoined  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Glenco,  and  that  of  the  but¬ 
cherly  Cumberland  from  the  atrocities 
that  followed  the  disaster  of  Cullo- 
den,  than  the  names  of  these  men 
be  exempted  from  the  maledictions 
of  an  injured  people,  and  from  the 
retribution  of  infamy,  which  they 
liave  so  well  earned.”  Such  being 
my  father's  sentiments  on  politics,  it 
will  hardly*  excite  surprise,  that, 
though  a  staunch,  but  not  a  sour 
Presbyterian,  he  should  have  indul¬ 
ged  in  a  sort  of  romantic  and  unique 
Jacobitism  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
that,  with  all  the  honest  and  blunt 
sincerity  of  his  character,  he  should 
have  wished  well  to  a  cause,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  might  have  endan¬ 
gered  the  religious  system  to  which 
he  w'as  attached,  without  effecting 
that  alteration  in  the  political  state 
of  his  country,  for  the  accomplisli- 
inent  of  which,  1  am  satisfied,  that 
he  would  at  any  time  have  been 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

lie  was  spared  the  pang  he  must 
have  received  from  hearing  his  son 
declare  that  he  disbelieved  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  fathers ;  but  it  was  only  to 
bleed  from  a  deeper,  and,  if  possible, 
more  envenomed  wound.  About  this 
time,  the  French  Revolution)  yet  in 
its  earliest  stage,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  excited  a 
pow'erful  sympathy  with  the  actors 
that  mighty  drama.  Levelling  prin¬ 
ciples  were  spreading  in  all  direc 
tions  like  a  muir-burn,  and  every 
tiling  seemed  to  prognosticate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  death-struggle  betweei 
the  partizans  of  old  ricketty  institu 
tions,  and  the  myriads  who  had 
caught  the  democratical  infection, 
and,  with  one  voice,  called  for  the 
assimilation  of  their  government  to 
that  which  had  been  organised  in 
France.  Numerous  and  widely 
ramified  combinations  were  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  consistency 
and  force  to  the  expression  of  the  pub- 
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2^1ic  sentiment;  and  it  is  not  now  mat* 
Iter  of  doubts  that,  in  many  of  these 
lassociations,  designs  of  a  more  da* 
sring  character  were  broached  and  dis* 
U’ussed.  A  little  acquainted  with 
ibooks,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  never  dreaming  that  there 
were  such  offences  defined  and  pu¬ 
nishable  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as 
lesing-making  and  sedition,  1,  in 
, conjunction  with  many  others  of  far 
greater  experience  and  higher  attaiu- 
'incnts,  suffered  myself  to  be  betray- 
<ed  into  very  loud  and  unqualified  ap¬ 
probation  of  what  had  been  transact- 
led  in  France,  and  declaimed  with 
Ube  utmost  vehemence  and  enthusi- 
a^^m  against  the  inveterate  and  in* 
curable  abuses  of  all  existing  Govern¬ 
ments,  especially  that  of  Britain. 
This  naturally  drew  down  on  me  the 
heavy  brows  of  the  Professors,  and 
particularly  of  the  very  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  then  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  ; 
for  no  new  opinion,  good  or  bad,  ever 
finds  its  way  within  the  walls  of  a 
college,  and  the  learned  luminaries 
that  haunt  its  cloisters  seldom  admit 
g  dogma  till  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
century.  The  remonstrances  of  these 
venerable  worshippers  of  the  antique 
were,  however,  of  no  avail.  I  ascrib¬ 
ed  the  clamour,  with  which  they  as¬ 
sailed  liberal  opinions,  to  a  desire  to 
please  the  powers  that  be,  and  sagely 
concluded,  that,  in  their  hearts,  they 
W'ere  as  sturdy  democrats  as  myself. 
1  did  not  then  know,  that  the  selfish 
;have  no  principle  but  their  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  that  they  are  never  charge¬ 
able  with  hypocrisy  except  when  they 
pretend  to  act  in  .opposition  to  their 
interest. 

But  let  me  not  be  guilty  of  injus* 
ice,  though,  from  the  hands  of  men, 

have  received  little  else.  My  con¬ 
duct  had  been  all  along  so  irreproach¬ 
able,  and  my  attainments  as  a  scholar 
were  considered  so  respectable,  that 
1  am  satisfied  they  not  only  wished 
me  well,  but  foresaw  the  abyss  into 
which  I  would  plunge  myself,  by  as- 
ociating  with  desperate  men,  who, 
ome  what  would,  had  nothing  to 
hazard  but  their  ignoble  blood,  should 
the  Government  be  disposed  to  spill 
it ;  and  that  their  remonstrances 
proceeded  from  personal  kindness  to 
^nyself,  as  well  as  from  what  they 
onsidered  to  be  their  duty.  And 
ad  they  only  thought  fit  to  combine 
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the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  jhriitcr 
in  re,  1  have  no  doubt  that  their  ad¬ 
monitions  would  have  saved  me  from 
the  precipice  to  which  1  w'as  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  that  I  should  not  now 
be  iiuliting  these  painful  reminis¬ 
cences  in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
They  raved,  bullied,  talked  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  sine  spe  redeundi,  abused  the 
French,  and  all  who  had  imbibed 
French  principles,  as  they  called 
them,  and  threatened  to  apprize  my 
father  of  the  dreadful  heresy  into 
which  his  son  had  fallen.  This  was 
enough.  1  am  descended  of  a  race 
who  nave  never  brooked  menace  and 
intimidation,  and  1  had  rather  more 
than  my  own  share  of  this  heredi¬ 
tary  infirmity.  So  1  was  content 
to  be  ruined,  that  1  might  not  be 
dragooned  into  what  was  clearly  for 
my  good. 

The  curse  which  attends  all  ad¬ 
monition,  administere<l  by  inferior 
minds,  invested  with  a  little  brief 
authority,  is,  that  it  is  of  kin  to  ty¬ 
ranny  :  your  admonislier  puts  on  his 
important  and  serious  physiognomy, 
delivers  himself  of  his  reproof  with  a 
sort  of  insolent  and  domineering  self- 
complacency,  and  inwardly  chuckles 
with  the  conscious  superiority  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  and 
which  he  has  no  objection  to  impress 
at  least  as  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the 
offender  as  the  substance  of  his 
weighty  and  imposing  lecture:  in 
short,  you  are  insulted,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  convinced.  The  inevit¬ 
able  result  is,  that  you  place  yourself 
on  the  defensive,  and  feel  an  irre¬ 
pressible  desire  to  return  blow  for 
blow.  You  may  acknowledge  the 
force  of  reasonable,  calm,  and  pru¬ 
dential  expostulation;  but  you  re¬ 
coil  with  indignant  aversion  from  the 
oracular  imbecility  and  impertinence 
of  mere  authority,  sustain^  only  by 
the  conceit  and  insolence  which  it  so 
naturally  engenders  in  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  intellect.  1  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  port  and  denieanour  of  the 
pompous  blustering  bully  who  then 
held  the  respectable  office  of  Princi¬ 
pal.  He  had  ^frequently  professed 
the  greatest  kindness  for  me,  and  had 
more  than  once  taken  an  opportunity 
to  assure  me  that  he  would  be  happ^ 
to  do  me  a  favour  for  ray  father  s 
sake.  For  this  prospective  sort  of 
patronage  1  was,  no  doubt,  his  debtor^ 
N(l) 
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anil  fflt  becoming  gratitude;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  the  worthy  Triu- 
cipal’s  own  credit  and  intluenee  had 
long  been  on  the  wane,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  in  his  power.  How'ever, 
as  1  never  intended  to  put  his  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  test,  and  as  my  family 
connections  tvere  such  as  to  secure  me 
against  the  humiliation  of  being  in 
any  respect  obliged  to  him,  1  was 
content  to  have  my  claims,  such  as 
they  werei  to  his  peculiar  grace  and 
favour,  liquidated  in  the  currency 
which  he  had,  for  twenty  years  by¬ 
gone,  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating. 
With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  Tur¬ 
kish  pasha  (of  1  do  not  know  how 
many  tails)  on  a  small  scale,  and 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  every 
thing  about  him  hut  bis  office,  1  was 
summoned  before  him. 

On  entering  his  apartment,  I 
found  him  seated  at  a  writing-desk, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  you  oc- 
iiasionally  see  in  the  offices  of  coun¬ 
try  attornies,  and  surrounded  with 
atlases  and  treatises  on  ancient  and 
modern  geography,  a  science  which, 
if  his  friends  and  admirers  **  might 
be  in  aught  believed,”  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  immortalize  himself  by  sys¬ 
tematizing  and  illustrating.  Be 
seated,  Mr  Drummond,”  said  the 
great  man,  in  a  voice  as  deep  and 
hollow  as  if  it  had  been  belched  from 
the  entrails  of  iF.tna  or  Vesuvius.  I 
bowed,  and  took  my  seat  as  directed. 
An  awful  pause  of  preparation  now 
succeeded.  The  mountain  was  in 
labour,  and  1  calmly  awaited  the  act 
of  parturition.  After  many  throes 
and  heavings,  the  crisis  at  last  came. 
“  Mr  Drummond, — Mr  Barclay 
Drummond !— I  tell  you.  Sir,  you 
have  forfeited  every  claim  i(y  my  fa¬ 
vour  and  patronage,”  exclaimed  this 
reverend  Hercules  furens,  'Striking 
on  the  hollow  board'  before  him  with 
his  clenched  fist,  and  looking  at  me 
with  a  pair  of  eyes  like  those  of  a 
hungry  wolf.  1  was  prepared  for  the 
•ncounter,  and  calmly  replied,  that  I 


felt  deeply  the  misfortune  of  having 
incurred  his  displeasure ;  that  it  was 
a  matler  of  unfeigned  regret  to  me 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  adjust 
my  opinions  to  his  taste  ;  that,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  1  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  possible  right  he  or 
any  man  could  have  to  controul  my 
opinions,  which  were  my  own  ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  time  enough 
to  refuse  me  a  favour  when  1  stooped 
to  ask  it.  The  latter  part  of  this  re- 
ply  seemed  to  throw  hina  quite  off 
his  balance ;  it  was  telling  him  to 
his  teeth  that  I  despised  him.  His 
face  swelled  with  sudden  rage,— -his 
eyeballs  became  fixed  in  their  sockets, 
—he  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  desperate,  yet  imbecile  fe¬ 
rocity  and  then  the  storm  burst  ! 

Sir,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  you  hanged  as  a  traitor.”  Not 
if  1  can  help  it.  Principal.”  “  Friends 
of  the  People,  quotha ! — ^friends  of 
the  devil.”  “  Tnere,  Principal,  we 
may  claim  kindred  with  you,  though 
your  connection  is  of  longer  stand¬ 
ing.”  “  You  are  a  villain.  Sir,— an 
insolent  villain.”  “  I  should  be  sorry. 
Principal,  under  your  own  roof,  to 
reply  to  such  language  as  it  deserves ; 
it  can  only  dishonour  him  by  whom 
it  is  uttered ;  but  permit  me  to  tell 
you,  since  you  provoke  it,  that  if  i 
am  a  villain,  1  am  not  a  hoary  vil¬ 
lain; — concealing  the  most  degrading 
vices  under  the  mask  of  hypocriti¬ 
cal  sanctity,  and  thundering  forth 
damnation  a^inst  the  conduct  of 
others,  that  the  eye  of  public  obser¬ 
vation  and  censure  may  be  turned 
aside  from  my  own.  ^  And,  as  to  in^ 
solence,  a  roan  who  shows  no  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  o^ers,  must  lay 
his  account  with  some  occasionill 
trespasses  on  his  own.”  **  Leave  my 
house.  Sir,  instantly,”  roared  out  this 
bull  of  Bashan.  1  assured  him  be 
never  in  his  life  issued  an  order 
which  would  meet  with  more  prompt 
obedience ;  so,  rising  slowly  from  my 
seat,  and  making  a  profound  reve¬ 
rence,  1  withdrew. 
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THE  INSOLENCE  OF  OFFICE. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes— 


I  It  is  always  interesting  to  con  tern- 
I  iplate  the  various  subdivisions  which 
^^distinguish  a  highly-cultivated  com- 
^  munity.  Taking  out  of  consideration 
I  those  factitious  distinctions  which 
I  are  only  incidental  to  civilization  in 
^  some  of  its  several  stages  of  progres- 
^  sion,  a  society  which  has  emerged 
I  from  the  depth  of  barbarism  is  ne- 
t  cessarily  divided  into  two  principal 
jf  classes — the  possessors,  whether,  by 
i  inheritance  or  otherwise,  of  sufficient 
I  property  to  render  them  independent 
^  of  personal  labour  ;  and,  secondly, 

;  that  larger  portion  whose  destiny 

■  is  apparently  less  happy.  Of  the 
latter,  a  small  part  are  generally,  in 

[  Consequence  of  their  connection  with 
,  the  first  class,  enabled,  by  the  force 
,of  a  superior  education,  and  other 
advantages,  to  pursue  the  more  ho¬ 
nourable  and  alluring  professions, 
while  the  remainder  are  left  to  grope 
their  way  through  the  less-inviting 
^  paths  of  life.  Of  such  of  these  last, 
who  are  compelled  to  drudge  in  the 
lower  duties  of  trade,  or  of  manual 

■  labour,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
^  speak  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 

which,  although  commenced  with  so 
;  broad  a  view  of  the  great  social  fa¬ 
in  ily,  has 'reference  to  a  particular 
subject :  my  strictures  will  be  chief¬ 
ly  applicable  to  a  middle  set — to  the 
I  men  whose  education  has  been  far 
^  from  despicable,  but  who  have  been 
unable  to  crowd  into  the  learned 
professions.  These  are  employed  in 
various  ways,  and  principally  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  more  fortunate  ranks, 
and  they  may  be  distinguished  as 
I  bein^  either  the  retainers  of  the 
public,  of  large  trading  or  joint-stock 
companies,  or  of  private  individuals. 

To  this  class  must,  I  think,  al¬ 
most  exclusively  attach  the  stigma 
of  the  i^t  as  practisers  of  the  inso- 
lence  of  office  ;  and  with  most  force 
to  suen  of  the  genus  who  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  public  employments.  It 
is  but  just,  nowever,  to  separate  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty,  and,  as  the 


only  legitimate  object  of  appeals  to 
the  press  is  the  correction  of  abuses 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  or¬ 
dinary  punishment,  to  fix,  with  scru¬ 
pulous  precision,  the  blame  upon  the 
proper  individuals.  Among  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  office,  men  of  independent 
property  frequently  possess  the  high¬ 
est  seats :  these  are  candidates  for 
renown  and  the  fashionable  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  and  in  the  elation 
of  heart  consequent  upon  gratified 
ambition,  are  seldom  insolent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  exalted  functions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  ranks, 
the  individuals  of  which  are,  as  usual, 
the  most  numerous,  are  generally 
plodding  for  their  daily  bread,  or 
exerting  themselves  in  securing  an 
inadequate  provision  for  their  fami¬ 
lies  :  they  are  too  humble  to  be  in¬ 
solent,  insolence  being  the  attendant 
only  of  mistaken  and  low-minded 
pride ;  and  are  so  far  from  being 
comprehended  in  the  number  of  the 
dispensers  of  official  insolence,  that 
they  are  themselves  the  chief  objects 
of  the  contumely  and  oppression  of 
the  guilty  persons.  The  truly  guilty 
are  the  upper,  not  the  highest  or  the 
lowest,  servants  of  the  public ; — they 
are  to  be  found  among  the  comptrol¬ 
lers,  the  commissioners,  the  secreta¬ 
ries  of  boards,  and  sometimes  the 
superior  clerks  of  office.  Of  course, 
there  arc  exceptions  even  among 
these ;  some  few  sed  rarae  aves, 
owe  their  situations  to  real  merit, 
and  possess  minds  of  too  generous  a 
character  to  admit  the  low  and  vul¬ 
gar  feelings  which  our  censure  im¬ 
plies.  But  the  principal  part  have 
made  their  way  to  fifteen  hundred, 
or  two  or  three  thousand  per  an- 
num^  by  means,  and  the  usual  aid 
of  opportune  occurrences,  in  which 
personal  worth  had  the  least  share ; 
and  the  conduct  of  these  self-im¬ 
portant  persons  towards  their  less- 
fortunate  fellow- labourers  is,  as  far 
as  they  dare,  fand  there  unhappily 
exist  but  few  ciiccks  upon  the  play 
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of  iheir  natural  tempers,)  almost 
universally  marked  by  unwarrantable 
baugbtincss  and  oppression. 

A  jK‘ep  behind  the  scenes,  engros¬ 
sed  by  these  inflated  demi-gods, 
would  lay  open  to  our  astonished 
view  a  system  of  partiality  and  op¬ 
pression,  of  whose  existence  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  altogether  ignorant.  But  the 
heroes  move,  unhappily,  within  the 
shaded  precincts  of  that  ambiguous 
circle  into  which  the  public  interest 
docs  not  penetrate :  the  mighty  men 
have  their  world  to  themselves — im¬ 
portant,  indeed,  in  their  own  narrow 
minds,  but  little  known  or  cared  for 
by  the  rest  of  the  creation.  We  are 
deterred,  therefore,  from  entering 
into  minute  details  of  their  conduct 
or  concerns  ;  and  one  or  two  rapidly- 
sketched  specimens  of  the  sort  of 
being  alluded  to  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  S"ot  to 
extend  our  view  over  a  space  un¬ 
necessarily  wide,  one  source  may 
serve  us  for  each  of  our  drafts :  let 
us  select  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  departments,  and,  to  avoid 
being  too  particular,  which  is  the 
vice  of  satire,  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  it  out  to  the  reader  acquaint- 
etl  with  official  details,  as  being  pre¬ 
cisely  the  one  which  is  glaringly  the 
worst-regulated  of  the  whole. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  office  w’erc,  if  possible, 
still  worse  managed  than  they  are 
now ;  jx'rsons  without  any  capacity 
at  all  had,  in  the  necessary  operation 
of  a  corrupt  system,  intruded  into  it, 
insomuch  that  the  ordinary  routine  of 
business  became  at  length  impeded. 
A  complete  change  of  the  people  was 
out  of  the  question :  the  public  is 
only,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  al- 
loweil  to  hire  adult  or  efficient  ser¬ 
vants-— they  must  be  taken  from  the 
boarding-schools,  and,  after  a  service 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  chance  must 
decide  whether  they  are  to  become 
useful  reuiners,  or  only  life- charges 
u^n  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
The  only  attainable  cure  for  the  evil, 
theri'fore,  was  to  introduce  an  extra 
workman,  sufficiently  experienced  in 
business  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
(as  he  might  in  fact  easily  do)  the 
m^t  material  duties  of  twenty  or 
thirty  loungers,  whose  inefficiency 
perhaps  originally  attributable 
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to  their  excessive  numbers.  Anthro-  | 
podagricus,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen,  | 
and  a  lucrative  post  created  for  his  - 
especial  provision.  It  soon  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  this  gentleman's  system  to  serve 
the  public  effectually,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  re-model  an  establishment 
which  he  found  in  a  state  of  pe¬ 
culiar  derangement:  he  owed  bis 
place  to  the  incapacity  or  laziness  of 
the  others ;  and  to  the  same  source 
he  continued  to  look  as  the  one  most 
fruitful  of  advantage  to  himself.  The 
old  clerks  were  encouraged  in  their 
love  of  sinecure  emoluments, — va¬ 
cancies,  as  they  occurred,  were  pret-  j 
ty  generally  filled  by  his  relatives 
and  dependents,  who,  as  far  as  their 
patron's  influence  extended,  engross¬ 
ed  all  the  most  profitable  duties,  anti, 
in  time,  formed  a  very  compact  pha¬ 
lanx  of  p^otring  commissioners,  &c., 
whose  insolence  towards  their  com¬ 
panions  en  bas  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  own  advance¬ 
ment.  The  influence  of  Anthropoda- 
gricus  has  lately  declined  somewhat, 
owing  to  his  inordinate  rapacity.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  receipt  of  near  four 
thousand  a-year,  he  some  time  since 
so  far  practised  upon  the  easy  tem¬ 
pers  of  his  superiors,  who  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  his  interested 
proceedings,  as  to  obtain  the  grant  of 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  public 
money,  upon  the  impudent  plea  of  a 
temporary  extension  of  business — an 
act  which  led  to  the  most  vexatious 
inquiries,  and  which  the  united  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  cabinet  failed  to  pal¬ 
liate  or  support.  It  is  said,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  appears  in  the  presence 
of  the  Premier  without  soliciting 
some  new  favour  ;  and  that  the  bore 
and  inconvenience  are  only  avoided 
by  keeping  the  door  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  closed  against  him. 

Plumbeus  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
retainers  of  this  worthy  placeman. 
Before  his  patron's  advancement,  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  his  under¬ 
clerk,  which,  in  the  legal  line,  is 
synonymous  with  footboy,  &c.,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony  with  a 
lady  of  his  master's  household — not 
a  relation,  nor,  I -believe,  as  some 
say,  his  cookmaid.  Being  gifted 
with  a  tolerable  memory,  and,  from 
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rporeal  constitution,  considerable 
*|K)wers  of  application,  he  has  been 
Wery  serviceable  in  promoting  the 
^optcd  system  of  exclusion,  by  el¬ 
bowing  out  all  strangers  and  inter¬ 
lopers.  He  is,  in  short,  the  Cer¬ 
berus  to  this  minor  hell,  and  denies 
•entrance  to  all  but  the  ghosts  of  the 
/<^ainned,  and  the  privileged  members 
H>f  the  Plutean  family.  He  has  the 
i^,tisual  vices  of  upstarts — low  cunning, 
.vulgarity,  rudeness,  slavish  pliability 
•of  principles ;  and  having,  in  the 
, Regular  course  of  such  an  official 
career,  become  charged  with  the 
•supcrintendance  of  a  considerable 
department,  the  whole  of  these  ami¬ 
able  qualities  are  at  this  moment  in 
4*011  activity.  He  is  prompt  to  a  de¬ 
cree  bordering  on  ihe  miraculous,  in 
diverting  every  important  occurrence 
.to  bis  own  advantage,  either  as  the 
Itiicans  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his 
•superiors,  or  of  seizing,  as  his  own 
ipeculiar  property,  the  fruits  of  the 
^industry  and  talents  of  the  gentle- 
vinen'who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
placed  under  his  orders :  his  lan- 
iiage,  when  be  may  safely  permit  it 
*to  luxuriate  in  the  ear  of  vulgar  fa- 
■4niliarity,  would  be  strictly  suitable 
to  that  class  of  society  in  tne  West¬ 
ern  Peninsula,  who,  in'  their  own 
signiRcant  idiom,  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  “  bartos  de  ajos  his  ad¬ 
dress  is  starched,  constrained,  and 
awkward,  in  the  presence  of  the  high¬ 
er  agents  of  government,  and  rude 
and  insolent  towards  those  of  less 
official  rank  than  himself ;  and  he  is 
^  zealous  to  a  fault,  even  in  the  eyes 
"  of  his  employers,  in  perfecting  all 
the  petty  devilries  of  state-craft. 
Such  is  Plumbeus — broad-shoulder¬ 
ed,  ungrammatical  Plumbeus — who, 
by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  patronage, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  the  silent 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  indolence  of 
others,  whose  work,  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  profitable,  he  is  always 
willing  to  undertake,  has  contrived 
to  elevate  himself  into  the  post  of 
the  indispensable  drudge  of  the 
higher  powers,  who,  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  practice,  have  at  length 
contracted  the  habit  of  throwing, 
from  time  to  time,  into  his  mouth, 
(always open,)  some  rich, 
but,  peradventure,  half-picked  bone, 
as  a  reward  for  his  servile  and  kna- 
I  vish  exertions. 

i  • 


Terripfilius  is  a  person  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  stamp.  In  1799  he 
entered  the  office  in  the  humble  ca¬ 
pacity  of  an  extra  clerk,  with  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  five  shillings  per  diem  ;  at 
present  he  enjoys  one  of  its  superior 
posts;  and  he  but  recently  relin- 
linquished  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
which  he  held  for  ten  years.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  advantage  of  pos¬ 
sessing  talents  of  a  very  respectable 
order  has  contributed  to  his  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
circumstances  which  were  wholly 
fortuitous  ;  and  the  chief  defects  of 
his  character  and  conduct  are  attri¬ 
butable  to  his  neglect,  while  esti¬ 
mating  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions, 
of  separating  the  chance-gifts  of  for¬ 
tune  from  the  dearer  fruits  of  per¬ 
sonal  exertion — a  mental  process,  no 
doubt  calculated  to  act  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  his  superb  spirit,  and 
inspire  into  his  breast  some  respect 
for  his  less-fortunate  fellow-labour¬ 
ers.  The  insolence  of  office*’  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  exalted  personage  is  so 
much  the  more  grating,  as  it  is  more 
than  usually  refined.  It  is  of  that 
species  which  delights  less  in  kicks 
than  in  jumps  ;  it  prompts  him  to 
stride  “  proudly  unobservant”  over 
the  palpable  head  of  a  passing  ac¬ 
quaintance,  with  the  glorious  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  being  raised  by  innate  me¬ 
rit  and  extraordinary  accidents  above 
the  common  lot  of  humanity*  At 
one  time  numbered  with  the  lowest, 
he  now  disdains  to  appear  cognizant 
even  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
men  so  widely  removed  from  his 
present  official  rank :  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  experience 
of  his  own  case,  he  affects  to  con¬ 
sider  it*  impossible  that  any  indivi¬ 
dual  among  them  should  possess 
respectable  talents ;  he  leaves  them, 
therefore,with  undisguised  contempt, 
unpitied  and  unredressed,  to  the 
mercy,  or  rather  the  oppression,  of 
^rvenus  of  even  less  feeling  than 
nimself. 

A  grand  era  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  when  the  petty  grievance  here 
adverted  to  will  be  swept  away,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  of  greater  moral 
importance.  Tyranny  is  too  tena¬ 
cious  of  its  prey  to  be  wholly  dis¬ 
lodged  before  the  lapse  of  large  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  :  it  lurks  hi  a  thousand 
obscure  corners,  long  after  its  over- 
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throw  upon  the  more  prominent 
ground  on  which  it  first  attracted  the 
attention  and  indignation  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  it  will  finally  be  effect 
tually  suppressed ;  for  after  its  dis¬ 
comfiture  on  the  great  public  stage> 
every  succeeding  defeat  within  its 
weaker  entrenchments  must  hasten^ 
with  tenfold  force,  the  great  caUs- 
trophe.  The  insolence  of  office  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  something 
more  than  an  injury  which  affects 
only  the  feelings  of  the  mind :  it  is 
a  component  part  of  a  general  system 
of  positive  wrong  and  oppression, — 
of  a  deprivation  of  right,  as  it  affects 
both  the  happiness  and  fortunes  of 
the  injured  party.  It  is  never  dis¬ 
pensed  but  by  the  vile  and  unfeeling, 
— it  is  never  inflicted  but  upon  the 
lielpless  victims  of  misdirected  power. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  that  class  of  evils 

which  it  is  an  especial  effect  of  an 

advanced  stage  of  civilization  to  over¬ 

throw. 

Having  predicted  the  eventual  de¬ 
cline  of  a  species  of  wrong  so  hard  to 
be  assailed,  because  so  generally  over¬ 
look  etl,  we  are,  in  conclusion,  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  means  by  which  that 
efiect  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
Press  will  take  the  lead  in  this  as  in 
other  salutary  improvements ;  but 
its  full  attainment  roust  be  preced- 
ctl  by  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  public  busi¬ 
ngs.  After  all  the  multifarious 
discussions  upon  the  subject  of  offi¬ 
cial  abuses,  it  is  astonishing  how  lit¬ 
tle  has  in  reality  been  hitherto  done 
towards  this  end :  mismanagement 
of  the  grossest  kind  still  prevails 
throughout  the  various  departments  ^ 
and  there  has  not  even  an  approxima¬ 
tion  been  made  towards  an  enlight¬ 
ened  system  of  official  economy  and 
regulation.  Commissioners,  comp¬ 


trollers,  secretaries,— the  middle  men 
between  the  great  lords  of  office  and 
the  inferior  workmen, — are  still  in 
possession  of  inordinate,  but  conceal¬ 
ed,  unobserved  power :  their  respec- 
live  departments  are  kept  in  expen. 
sive  disorder,  in  subservience  to  their 
interested  purposes ;  unnecessary  bu¬ 
siness  is  designedly  in  constant  course 
of  accumulation ;  and  as  an  inevit¬ 
able  consequence  of  a  practice  having 
its  foundation  in  fraud  and  deceit, 
pride,  partiality,  and  cupidity  are  en¬ 
gendered  and  encouvaged,  making  al¬ 
together  that  complicated  description 
of  grievance  denominated  the  “  in¬ 
solence  of  office.**  Where  an  abuse 
so  deteriorative  of  public  economy 
still  subsists,  after  all  the  bustle  and 

parade  it  has  from  time  to  time  cre¬ 
ated,  sufficient  proof  is  shewn  of  the 
peculiar  inadequacy  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
to  he  destroyed.  The  fact  is.  Par¬ 
liamentary  inquiries,  upon  matters 
of  this  nature,  conducted,  as  they  too 
frequently  are,  under  the  controul 
of  a  machinery  impervious  to  the 
public  eye,  are  altogether  fruitless  of 
good  effects,  and  only  serve  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  old  system  of  deception  and 
mismanagement.  But  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  long  to  delude  an  enlightened  age 
by  exp^ients  as  shallow  as  they  are 
iniquitous:  a  better  day  must  at 
length  arrive,— one  less  notorious  for 
what  in  vulgar  parlance  is  called  po¬ 
litical  humbug,  more  sincerely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  improvement ;  and  per¬ 
haps  no  surer  means  can  be  devised 
of  hastening  its  introduction,  than 
frequent  and  seasonable  appeals  to 
the  Press,  which  are  never  entirely 
destitute  of  utility,  even  when  they 
appear  in  the  slight  form  of  desultory 
Kssays,  of  which  the  present  is  a 
feeble  and  unworthy  example. 

Ypsilon. 
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LONDON. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Account 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  and  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Katharine,  near  the  Tower 
of  London,  by  J.  B.  Nkhols,  F.S.A. 
F.L.S.- 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Modern  His- 
tdty  of  Wiltshire,  containing  the  Hun- 
^  of  Hevtesbury,  by  Sir  U.  C.  Hoare, 
is  printing. 

The  Czar,  an  historical  tragedy,  by  J. 
^CSradock.,  M.A.  F.S.A.  formerly  of 
Ohmley,  in  Leicestershire,  will  api>ear  in 
a  few  days. 

A  Selection  of  the  most  remarkable 

Iriais  and  Criminal  Causes  is  {vinting,  in 
tire  volumes.  It  will  include  all  famous 
,  from  that  of  -  Lord  Cobham,  in  the 

reign  of  Henrj'  the  Fifth,  to  that  of  John 
^  Thurtell ;  and  those  connected  with  fo- 

|Wgi)  as  well  as  English  jurisprudence. 

^  *J!)hortly  will  be  published,  a  Grammar 
^  of  the  Coptic  or  Ancient  Egyptian  Lan- 
jlpiage,  by  the  Rev  H.  Tattam,  A.M. 
'114  F.R.S.L.  chaplain  to  the  English  Church 
Amsterdam. 

^  A  Supplement  to  the  London  Catalogue 
#  of  Books,  published  since  October  1822  to 
|.  the  present  time,  will  appear  about  Au- 

^ The  Rev;  T.  Arnold,  M.  A.  late  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  been  for 
IBany  years  employed  in  writing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  Times  to 
e  Death  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurc- 
■  lUis.  The  Hist  volume,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Roman  State  to  the  formation  of  the 
^coiul  Triumvirate,  A.U.C.  710,  B.C. 

will  soon  be  published, 
i  The  Butterfly-Collector’s  Vade  Mecum, 
|or  a  Synoptical  Table  of  English  Butter- 
fflics,  illustraU  d  with  coloured  plates,  in  a 
gpocket  yolume,  is  in  the  press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  vo- 
:;lumes,  uniform  with  the  French  Classics, 
and  with  an  authentic  portrait  of  M. 
^^uy,  engraved  by  E.  Scriven,  Le  Petit 
^ermhe,  ou  I'ableau  des  Moeurs  Parisi- 
•nnes,  extracted  from  “  L'Hermite  dc 
la  Chausse  d’Antin,”  “  Le  Franc-par- 
leur/*  “  L'Htrmite  de  la  Guiane,”  and 
L’Hermite  eu  Prison,**  with  explanatory 
otes,'  and  an  I'ssay  on  the  life  and  writ- 
0^  of  M.  .louy,  by  L.  T.  Ventouillac, 
litor  of  the  “  Choix  de  Classiques  Fran- 
ais.** 

A  Diagram  illu-sirative  of  the  Forma- 
ion  of  the  Human  Character,  suggested 
^y  Mr  Owen's  development  of  a  new 
iew  of  society,  will  epeedily  be  published. 
VOL.  XV. 


Dr  Forbes,  of  Chichester,  will  sh.ortly 
publish  his  Translation  of  Avenbrugger, 
and  a  series  of  original  cases  and  dissec¬ 
tions,  illustrating  the  utility  of  the  Ste¬ 
thoscope  and  Percussion. 

M.  Laennec  is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  new  edition  of  his  celebrated  'I'rea- 
tise  on  Mediate  Auscultation,  with  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  and  improveinciU.s. 
In  consequence.  Dr  Forbes  has  posti>onctl 
the  second  edition  of  his  translation. 

Sjieedily  will  be  published,  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Duties  and  Perplexities  of  Me¬ 
dical  Men  as  Witnesses  in  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  with  cautiems  and  directions  for  their 
guidance,  by  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  Scotsman’s  Library,  announced 
in  a  former  Number,  will  be  ready  in 

August. 

The  Mechanic’s  Oracle,  or  Artizan’s 

complete  laboratory  and  Workshop,  is 
in  the  press. 

The  Hermit  in  Italy,  or  Observations 
on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Italians  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies  is  announced,  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Southey,  commander,  Royal  Navy,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo. 

A  Compendium  of  Medical  Theory  and 
Practice,  founded  on  Dr  Cullen’s  Noso- 
logy,  which  will  be  given  as  a  Text-book, 
and  a  translation  annexed,  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  by  D.  Uw’ins,  M.D. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  by  the  Author  of 
the  “  Sketch  Book,**  and  “  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  New  York,”  will  appear  in  a 
few  days. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay,  by  R.  Southey, 
LL.D.  &c.  is  announced. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Memoirs  of 
the  Rose,  comprising  botanical,  poetical, 
and  miscellaneous  recollections  of  that 
celebrated  flow  er ;  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
a  lady. 

Patmos,  and  other  poems,  are  in  the 
press,  by  James  Edmeston,  author  of 
“  Sacred  Lyrics.** 

S|>ecimens  (selected  and  translated)  of 
tlie  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers,  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  of  the  Suabian  dy¬ 
nasty,  w'ith  historical,  critical,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  remarks,  are  in  the  press. 

Elements  of.  Algebra,  compiled  from 
Garnier’s  French  translation  of  Leonard 
Euler,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  System  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  the  I'irst  Part  of  Algebra,  by  C.  Taylor, 
N 
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Downing  College,  Cambridge,  will  soon 
ai>|ieur. 

Aluscologta  Dritannica,  containing  the 
Musses  of  Grent  Britain  and  Ireland  sys- 
tcinutically  arranged  and  described,  by  W. 
J.  Hooker,  F.K.S.  A.S.L.  &c.  and  T. 
Taylor,  M.l).  M.U.I.A.  and  F.l-S.  Ac.  » 
|irei>aring,  in  octavo,  with  plates. 


LDlJiBURGH, 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Rotheldrf, 
a  '1  ale  of  the  English  Histories,  in  Bvols. 

1  lino,  by  the  author  of  “  Hingan  GUhaize,” 

**  The  Sjiaewife,”  &c.  &c. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  |X)8t  8vo., 
a  Practical  Guide  to  English  Com|)osition ; 
or,  a  comprehensive  System  of  Elnglish 
Cirammar,  Criticism,  and  Logic ;  arranged 
and  illustrated  u|K)n  a  new  and  improv- 
4<d  riun  ;  containing  ap|H)site  Principles, 
llules,  and  Examples,  for  writing  correct¬ 
ly  aiul  elegantly  on  every  subject ;  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Private  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  A.  M. 

In  a  few'  weeks  will  be  published,  8vo. 
Mathematical  Tables ;  containing  im* 
|>roved  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Uigarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Se> 
t  ants ;  together  with  a  number  of  others, 
useful  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astrono¬ 
my,  Navigation,  Engineering,  and  Busi¬ 
ness  ;  preceded  by  a  copious  Introduction, 
embracing  their  Explanation,  and  Rules 
and  Fonnulee  for  their  application,  with 
u  .('oUection  of  appropriate  Exercises.  By 
William  Galbraith,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Ma¬ 
thematics,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  J.  P.  Wood  lias  nearly  ready  for 
|iublication,  in  one  volume  llmo.,  a  Life 
t>f  Law  of  {.auriston,  Projeetjor  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme:  containing  a  de¬ 
tailed  Account  of  the  Nature,  Rise,  ami 
Progress,  of  this  extraordinary  Joint-Stock 
Company,  with  many  curious  Anecdotes 
of  the  Rage  for  Speculating  in  its  Funds, 
and  the  disastrous  Consequences  of  its 
Failure. 

Old  Makuscsvt.  The  Rev.  Wil. 
Ham  Kell,  B.D.  has  in  the  press,  “  Practi- 
^  Discourses  upon  Sinoeritie,**  written 
in  the  year  1656  t  now  first  printed  from 
the  Original  Manuscript.  In  one  volume 
llmo. 

A  Steieotype  Edition  of  Sallust,  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  with  EngUsh  Notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  a  Historical  and 
(.eographical  Index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  by  Mr  Dymock,  Glasgow,  will 
bs^iuUliil^  in  a  few  days. 

PiejioriHg  for  publication,  a  Guide  to 


the  Lord’s  Table,  in  the  Catechetical 
Form  ;  to  w’hich  are  added,  an  Address  | 
to  Applicants  for  Admission  to  it,  and  | 
some  .Meditations  to  assist  their  Devo.  I 
lions.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage,  D.I).  1 
Nearly  ready,  .in  post  8to.,  a  Second  | 
Series  of  the  ^rap  Book.  By  John  I 
M  ^Diarmid.  | 

Mr  John  Malcolm^  late  of  the  42d  Be-  i 
giment,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  ^ 
a  volume  of  Poems  in  foolscap  Svo.,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.” 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  \yosi  Svo..  ^ 
the  Life  and  Admimstrotiori  of  Cardinal  I 
Wolsey.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  Third  Edi-  I 
tion,  greatly  improved.  i 

M rs  Frazer,  who  some  years  ago  pulx 
lisbed  several  popular  W’orks  under  the 
name  of  Hoxoria  Scott,  has  a  work 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  entitled  “Swe¬ 
den,  or  the  Counts  of  Rosenvien ;  dedicated 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.”  We  are  autboristed  to  state,  that 
the  “  Hermit  in  Edinburgh,’*'  recently 
advertised  in  London,  is  not  Uie  work  sf 
this  Lady  ;  the  manuscript  she  had  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  forward  for  publication 
under  that  title  having,  in  consequence, 
been  changed  to  that  of  “  The  Hermit  in 
Scotland.” 

The  Editor  of  “  The  Cabinet,  or.  The  ! 
Selected  Beauties  of  Literature,”  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  Second  Edition  of  that  w'ork  in 
one  volume,  crowm  octavo,  which  will 
speedily  appear. 

Preparing  for  publication  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  the  Historical  Works  of  Sir  James 
Balfour  of  Kinnaird,  Lord  Lyon  King  at 
Arms  under  Charles  I.,  fropri  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  hitherto-unpublished  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Liturary  of  the  Hon.  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  This  publication 
will  form  three  large  octavo  volumes} 
will  be  embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author  from  an  original  Picture,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  The 
first  two  volumes  will  contain  the  AnnaU 
of  Scotland,  which  embrace  the  extensive 
aud  important  period  of  our  National 
History,  from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm 
III.  to  the  2d  year  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 
1.  or  1640.  The  third  volume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Minor  Works  of  the  author, 
illustrative  of  Scottish  History.  The 
impression  will  be  limited  to  500  copies, 
printed  with  a  new  set  of  Types,  on  Wove 
Paper  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Work 
will  be  sent  to  press  so  soon  as  the  names 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers  are 
received.  The  price  to  Subscribers  will 
not  exceed  L.2h2s.  Fifty  copies  will  hi 
struck  off  on  an  Extrg  Fine  Paper- 
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BiBLiOORAPHTk  Middle  Ages  S  with  Historical  Notes, and 

Part  I.  of  Longman  and  C<fc*a  Cata-  M'"®'  Poems.  By  Randolph  FiuEua- 
ague  of  Old  BookSt  comprising  a  Collcc- 

ion  of  Works  in  various  Classes  of  Litar*  KDUCATiOKa 

»ure,  in  all  Languages,  including  some  Part  1.  of  the  Etymologic  Interpreter ; 
•cent  imporUtions  from  the  Continent,  or  an  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Die* 
|g.  tionary  of  the  English  Language:  to 

BIOGRAPHT.  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  con- 

Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  t»ining  a  full  Development  of  the  Princi- 
[).D.  with  a  Critical  Kiamination  of  hi.  P'“  Grammar,  <tc. 

Writings.  By  Reginald  Heber,  an.  Lord  *''®'  ®t..  .  n  i 

tishop  of  Calcutta.  2  vola.  post  8vo.  with 

portrait.  IJs.  boards.  Spelling  the  English  Language,  with 

^  Biography  of  Celebrated  Roman  Cha-  ®  f®"  “'"P'®  Questions  in  EnglUh  Gram, 

acters,  with  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  ”’*®  “"i  ^“^"1®*“;.  '’l  , 

heir  Lives  and  Actions  By  the  Rev.  1  he  English  Spelling  Book,  arran^ 
William  Bihgley.  12ina  Ts.  boards.  on  a  Plan  entirely  hew  ,  hy  which  an  Ac, 
The  Life  and  Remains  of  Edward  '""te  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Lan- 
Oaniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mi-  S«“8«  "’“X  *>0  more  easily  a^uired,  and 
leralogy,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  Travels,  ‘t®  hormation  and  Construction  of  Words 
8y  the  Rev,  W.  Otter,  A.M.  4to.  £.3.38.  "’°t«  indelibly  fixed  on  the  Minds  of 

The  Life  of  Shakspearej  Enquiries  Youth,  than  by  any  other  work  of  the 
into  the  Originality  of  his  Dramatic  Plots  same  kind.  By  W.  Eley,  master  of  the 
ind  Characters,  and  Essays  on  the  An,  Ptee  Grammar  School,  Rolleston.  12mq. 
pient  Theatres  and  Theatrical  Usages,  By  "• 

Angustine  Skottowe^  Es^.  2  vols.  Bvo,  HISTORY, 

ila  1  Ills,  boards.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 

BOTANY.  Discovery,  Navigation,  and  Commerce, 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  Pheno-  ^om  the  earliest  Records  to  the  Begin- 
gamic  Plants  growing  in  the  Neighbour-  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

hood  of  Edinburgh^  and  of  certain  spe-  William  Stevenson,  Esq.  8vo,  l  ls. 

ties  of  the  Class  of  Cryptogamia,  with  The  History  of  London  :  or  interesting 
reference  to  their  Localities.  By  James  Memorials  of  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Pre- 
Woodforde,  Esq.  12mo.  3s.  fid.  boards.  Sute.  By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy. 

3  vols.  ISmo.  Ifis.  extra  boards. 

CLASSICS. 

_ t  -i  tv  n  j*  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

rpm  '  .1  Observations  on  Acute  Rheumatisiii 

cem  Smierofti  Manuacriptum  denuo  am.  ^  Metastasia  to  the  Heart,  4c.  By 
tuht  necnon  reliquam  I,.ectioni8  vaneta-  r  lu  n  «  Ab  *  ' 

tern  commodius  digessit,  Thos.  Gaisford,  * .  i  a  •  i  j 

A.M.  2  vols.  SveTHisi  An  ^y  on  Mineral,  Awnml,  «id 

A  Literal  Translation  of  DrakenboreV. 

Text  of  the  Twenty-flrat  Book  of  Livy,  ”^®  T^tmenL  «n4  Tart,  of 

with  the  Tex^  Ordo,  Notes,  and  vari*  !»rt|eular  poison,  with  the  general 

Icetiones :  to  which  are  added,  a  Map 

and  en  Appendix,  showing  the  route  ec-  “u®'*'?  ^^ded,  with  coloured,  idatefc 

tually  taken  by  Hannibal.  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  .u  u- .•  at  . 

Questions  on  Herodotus,  la.  Obs^ations  on  the  Hutoiy  and  TrW, 

ment  of  the  Ophthalmia  accompanymg  U|a 
DRAMA.  Secondary  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea,  illuf«. 

Parts  L  II.  HI.  of  the  London  Stage :  trated  by  Cases  and  a  coloured,  plate.  By 
a  Collection  of  the  most  reputed  Trage-  T.  Hewson,  A.B.  Svo. 
dies,  Comedies,  Oiieras,  Farces,  Melo-  The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries 
Dramas,  and  Interludes.  8vo.  Is.  each.  of  the  Human  Body,  design^  for  the 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  London  Stage  use  of  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
.Edition  of  the. Plays  of  Shakspeare,  from  By  R.  Harrison,  A.B.S.C.D.  12mo.  5s 
the  accurate  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  bound. 

and  Read,  with  Shakspear's  Life,  and  a  An  Introduction  to  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
GlMsary.  8vo.  Is.  each.  siology,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students 

The  Brides  of  Florence,  a  PUy  In  Five  and  Men  of  Letters.  By  T.  Sandwith, 
Acts,  illustrative  of  the  Manners  of  the  Surgeon*  1 2mo.  with  plates.  9s.  boards* 
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MISCEM.AKEOU?. 

No.  II.  of  the  Universal  Ueviewj  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Literature  of  all  Nations, 
bvo.  5s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Critical  Gazette.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Giaracters  of  Theophrastus,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek,  and  illustrated  by 
Physiognomical  Sketches,  to  which  are 
subjoined  the  Greek  Text,  with  Notes 
and  Hints  on  the  Individual  Varieties  of 
Human  Nature.  8vo.  15«. 

Part  XII.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
]x>lituna.  Ito.  jC.IhIs. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  General 
Rc|X)sitory  of  History,  Politics,  Arts,  Sci- 
ciK’cs,  and  Literature,  for  1823.  il.luls. 

The  Sea  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  with 
n  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo.  £. Ill  12s.  half-bound. 

Part  11.  of  the  Dictionary  of  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  British  Poets.  12mo.  7s. 
boards. 

Vignettes  of  Derbyshire.  Post  8vo. 
Ss.  Gd. 

The  Circle  of  Humour  for  182  L  12mo. 

4  s. 

The  Blank  Book  of  a  small  Colleger. 

1 2n;o.  4s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Straggling  Astrologer, 
K.*ing  the  ridiest  Fund  of  Entertainment 
that  perhaps  ever  issued  from  the  press  ; 
to  l>c  continued  weekly.  4d. 

Best  Intentions,  or  Thoughts  and  Re¬ 
flections  for  Youth,  Maturity,  and  Age. 
12mo.  6s.  boards. 

No.  I.  of  the  Manners,  History,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Works  of  Art,  of  the  Romans, 
explained  and  illustrated ;  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  twelve  monthly  Numbers,  lieing 
the  Commencement  of  a  Classical  Cyclo¬ 
pedia.  8vo.  Is. 


natubai.  history. 

Conchologist’s  Companion.  By  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  &c. 

^  ols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  NaturalisPs  Re- 
I^itory  of  Exotic  Natural  History,  con¬ 
sisting  of  elegantly. coloured  Plates,  with 
Appropriate,  Scientific,  and  General  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  Curious,  Scarce,  and 
^auiiful  Productions  of  Nature :  form- 
ing,  collectively,  a  truly  valuable  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  most  Important  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  Quadrupeds.  Birds,  Fishes, 


our  own  Poets,  and  others,  from  the 
earliest  Times,  have  extracted  their  Plots. 
Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  IV.i. 
minary  Observations  and  Copious  Notes. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Swan.  2  vols.  i2mo.  15s. 
b<.>ards. 

The  Family  Picture  Gallery,  or  Every. 
Day  Scenes.  4  vols.  8vo.  £‘.2ii2s.  boards. 

Our  Village ;  Sketclies  of  Rural  Cha. 
racter  and  Scenery.  By  Mary  Russel 
Mitford.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Cd.  b^rds. 

Castle  Baynard,  or  the  Days  of  John. 

By  Hal  Willis.  Post  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

The  Inheritance.  By  the  Author  of 
P  Marriage.”  3  vols.  8vo.  jC.lullufid. 

Torrenwald,  a  Romance.  By  Scriblerus 
Secundus.  4  vols.  12ma  jC.Iu 68.  boards. 
The  Witch  Finder.  3  vols.  £.liils.  bds. 
Ourika.  A  Tale,  from  the  French  of 
the  Duchess  de  Duras.  12mo.  3s.  boards. 
'Caroline  and  Zelite,  a  tale.  12mo. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiological  Fragments :  to  which 
are  added.  Supplementary  Observation?, 
to  show  that  Vital  and  Chemical  Energies 
are  of  the  same  Nature,  and  both  derived 
from  Solar  Light.  By  J.  By  water.  8vo. 
53.  6d.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The  American  Mariners,  cr  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Voyage  :  a  moral  Poem.  12mo.  8s. 
boards. 

Secular  Oration,  delivered  upon  the 
Centenary  of  the  Castle  Lodge  of  Har* 
mony. 

Odes,  Original  and  Translated,  with 
other  Poems.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Second  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Towm,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Chandos  Leigh,  Esej. 
8vo.  3s. 

Conrad,  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  A« 
Templeman,  LL.B.  Foolscap  8vo. 

Poems,  and  other  Writings.  By  the 
late  E.  Rushton,  of  Liverpool.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Silent  River,  and  Faithful  For¬ 
saken  ;  Dramatic  Poems.  By  Robert 
Sulivan.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  boards. 
POLITICS  AND  POLITICAX  ECONOMY. 

Observations  on  Slavery;  setting  forth, 
that  to  hold  the  Principle  of  Slavery  is  to 
deny  Christ.  By  Robert  Lindoe,  M.D. 
8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of 
Man  and  of  Brutes ;  on  the  crime  of  com- 


Insects,  Shells,  Marine  Productions  &c!  Cruelty  on  Brutes,  and  of  Sacri 

”  ‘  ■  *8vo.  ^^*”8  them  to  the  Purposes  of  Man  ;  with 

further  Reflections  ;  Observations  on  Mr 
Martin's  Act,  on  the  Vagrant  Act,  and 
on  the  Tread  Mill,  &c.  By  Lewis  Gom- 
Pertz,  Esq.  12mo. 


By  E.  Donovan,  F.L.S.W.S.  &c. 
£M*4s.  to  be  completed  in  5  vols. 


novels  and  romances, 

Gesu  Romanorum,  or,  Entertitining 

a  ^  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Damley  in  the 

loz*,  on  moving  for  an  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Ireland.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


applied  in  ihcir  Discourses  from  the  Pul. 
pit ;  from  whence  the  most  cclebnucd  of 
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the  Vaudois,  or  Waldcnses,  Protestant 
Inhabitants  of  the  Cottiun  Alps;  with 
Maps,  Plates,  and  an  Apt)endix  ;  contain¬ 
ing  Co])ies  of  Ancient  Manuscri])ts,  and 
other  interesting  Documents.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A. 

Letters  from  North  America,  written 
during  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  Adam  Hodgson.  2  vols.  Svo. 
il.lt>  4s.  boards. 

A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  through  j^art 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  the 
Years  1817  and  1818.  By  11.  Hog, 
Esq.  8s.  _ 


tTUrOLOGY, 

A  Familiar  and  Explanatory  Address 
Young,  Uninformed,  and  Scrupulous 
PChristians,  on  the  Nature  and  Design  of 
^hc  Lord’s  Supper  ;  with  Directions  for 
profitably  Reading  the  Scriptures  ;  a  Dis- 
Piertation  on  Faith  and  Works ;  an  Exi)osi« 

I  tion  of  the  Commandments  and  Lord’s 
^Prayer,  Ac.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

^  An  Historical  Connection  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Is. 

A  Catechism  of  Prophecy,  for  the  use 
\ of  Sunday  Schools.  Is. 
t'  A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and 
P  Death  of  Count  Struensee,  formerly 
^  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark.  By  Dr 
Munter.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

An  Analysis  of  Paley’s  Evidences  of 
:  Christianity,  in  a  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
’  in  Divinity,  as  well  as  for  counteracting 
t  the  Progress  of  Infidelity  amongst  the 
.  Middle  Classes  of  Society.  12mo.  4s. 

The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity.  By  the 
^  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Royal  8vo.  7s. 

^ .  Sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer,  some  time 
if.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  now  first  arranged 
^  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which 
k  they  were  preached.  To  which  is  pre- 
I  fixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Bishop.  By  John 

S  Watkins,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  fine 
portrait.  £.  I » 4s.  boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Greek  Testament,  being 
a  Selection  of  Chapters,  philologically  ex¬ 
plained,  for  the  use  of  Young  Men  de- 
I  signed  for  the  Ministry.  By  C.  Hook, 
'fe  i2mo.  3s.  6d. 

■  Songs  of  Israel,  consisting  of  Lyrics 

[founded  upon  the  History  and  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  W.  Knox. 
12mo.  5s. 

Human  Subordination  ;  being  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  Disquisition  concerning  the  Civil 
and  Spiritual  Power  and  Authority  to 
which  the  Creator  requires  the  Submission 
If  of  every  Human  Being.  Illustrated  by 
j|  References  to  some  most  extraordinary 
P  and  not  generally-known  Occurrences 
[I  during  the  last  Fifty  Years,  within  the 
If  British  Dominions,  in  the  Management 
I  and  Agitation  of  the  still-pending  Ques- 
\  tion,  commonly  termed  Catholic  Emanci- 
r  pation.  By  Francis  Plowden,  L.C.D.  8vo. 
I  6s.  boards. 

I  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations 
I  on  1  John  v.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of  St. 
I  David’s.  8vo.  5s. 

I  The  Two  Rectors,  in  Ten  Papers,  illus- 
I  trative  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Two  Par- 
1  tics  in  the  Church  of  England.  12mo. 
I  10s.  6d.  boards. 

p  VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

11  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Moun- 
M  tains  of  Piemont,  and  Researches  among 


EDINBURGH. 

Prize-Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  an  account  of  the  Princi^xd 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1820  to  December  1823.  Vol.  VI. 
with  plates.  £.lii4s.  boards. 

Rejwrt  on  Friendly  or  Benefit  Socie¬ 
ties,  exhibiting  the  Law  of  Sickness,  as 
deduced  from  Returns  by  Friendly  So¬ 
cieties  in  dirterent  parts  of  Scotland.  To 
which  are  subjoined.  Tables  shewing  the 
rates  of  contribution  necessary  for  the 
difierent  allowances,  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  Members  at  entry.  Drawn  up  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Society,  separate  from  the  Sixth  Volume 
of  the  Transactions.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  exhibiting  a  Concise  view  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  discoveries  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  No. 
LXXXI.  Being  the  Third  Number  of  a 
New  Series.  6s. 

Index  to  the  First  Nineteen  Volumes 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  Medical  Periodical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Edinburgh.  One  volume  8vo.  16s. 

Historical  Romances.  By  “  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  Waverley  comprising  Ivanhoc, 
the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  and  Kenil- 
w'orth.  In  6  ^ols.  18mo. ;  beautifully 
printed  by  Ballantyne,  and  embellished 
with  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists,  and 
Vignette  Titles.  £.2ii2s.  boards. 

Observations  on  Schools,  and  teaching 
some  of  the  common  branches  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  viz.  1,  English ;  2,  Different  Styles 
of  Current-hand  Writing ;  3,  Arithmetic, 
as  an  Art  and  as  a  Science ;  4,  The 
Advantages  of  learning  Book-keeping; 
5,  The  possibility  of  teaching  Drawing  as 
a  branch  of  general  Education  ;  6,  Po¬ 
pular  Geography,  and  the  propriety  of 
making  young  people  more  acquainted 
with  Ancient  Geography,  &c.  Is. 

Extracts  from  a  Journal,  written  on  the 
Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the 
years  1820,  1821,  and  1822.  By  Captain 


T 


Fuitii^n  Intdlii^encc,  L*^uly 

“  A  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  containing 
additional  Letters,  I'racts,  and  Poems, 
not  hitherto  published  ;  with  Notes  and 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions.  Beautifully  printed  in  19 
volumes  8vo.  With  a  Portrait  and  other 
Plates.  £.8h118.  in  boards. 

“  The  Editor  has  obtained  the  advan. 
tage  of  consulting  several  of  the  original 
letters  of  Dean  Swift,  and  even  adding 
to  the  number  two  or  three  not  hitherto 
published,  under  the  following  singular 
circumstances These  valuable  ducu. 
ments  were  in  possession  of  the  late  Theo. 
philus  Swift,  Esq.,  who  dying  in  furnished 


no 

Hazil  Hall,  Royal  Navy,  Author  of 
Voyage  to  Loo  Choo.”  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

Third  Edition,  £  Lils.  boards. 

Discourses,  selected  from  the  Manu-  a 
scripts  of  the  lute  Robert  Boog,  D  D.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley. 

8vo.  12s.  boards. 

A  Sclt*ction  of  Tunes,  in  four  Parts, 
adapted  to  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  John 
Knott,  Teacher  of  Singing,  Edinburgh. 

Bs.  6d. 

Conversations  on  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  with  the  Scripture  Proofs,  for  the 
use  of  Children.  By  a  l.ady  ;  author  of 
“  The  Child's  Manual,  and  ^ripture  Lec¬ 
tures  for  Children."  18nu).  Is.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica.  A  Select  List  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature  ;  with  notices 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographi¬ 
cal.  By  William  Orme,  Author  of  Re¬ 
mains  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  8vo.  12s. 

IxMrds. 

’  The  Leith  and  London  Smack  and 
Steam-Yacht  Guide :  comprehending  a 
Copious  Topographical  description  of  the 
Coast  between  London,  Leith,  and  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  a  Correct  Table  of  Distances  from 
Point  to  Point ;  and  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  many  necessary  Lists :  forming 
at  once  an  agreeable  and  useful  Compa¬ 
nion  to  the  Voyage  between  these  ports. 

12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Elements  of  Phrenology.  By  George 
Combe,  President  of  the  Phrenological 
Society.  With  two  Engravings.  12mo. 

4«.  boards. 

Atlas  of  Scotland.  Containing  Argyl- 
shire,  on  2  Sheets.  No.  XIII.  10s.  6d. 

Third  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  during  a  Tour 
Khwl  of  Arts.  8vo.  Is.  Canada.  By  i 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  8vo.  £.l«4s.  1 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 

VaANCE.— In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  that  their  act 
the  French  Ministry  has  again  l)een  in  a  his  elevated  mind 
minonty.  It  was  on  a  proposiUon  for  sign,  it  was  becai 
rilowingthepoc^ingsinihcChambm  formed  the  moral 

mr^*^  h"  The  ment,  and  feared 

jwrus^  of  the  du«rac^  minister,  Cha-  between  the  Roys 
teaubriand,  exult  in  this,  and  anticipate  ledge  is  a  nroof  o 

«''‘l«Uon.  of  have  so  easily  pe 
ttw  ^tem  of  Government  pursued  for  the  strciurth."  Then 

that  the  France.  He  declares  strength  of  some 

that  the  Ministers  have  purchased  most  u-r;JL _ _  _ 
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tions,  he  was  in  total  opposition  to  them. 
He  had  then  but  one  course  to  follow* 
•bd  that  course  was  rigorousl/  |«ointed 
Mit  by  duty.  He  was  to  protest  in  the 
uncilf  and  if  his  protest  occasioned  no 
ange  of  policy,  to  retire.”  The  French 
people,  it  may  be  remarked,  take  little  in* 
rest  in  this  party  war,  and  appear  to  be 
^rfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  M.  de 
Villele  keeps  his  place  ot  not.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  accounts  of  the 
ifIBperiditure  of  the  French  army  in  Spain 
kave  been  discussed.  The  contract  made 
With  the  Intendant  General,  M.  Ouvrard, 
was  particularly  remarked  upon  ;  M.  de 
Villele  admitt^  the  burdensome  nature 
of  this  bargain,  but  observed,  that  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  Ouvrard  for  the  supply  of 
Che  army  {  and  contended,  that  the  com. 
^wlete  manner  in  w'hich  the  contract  had 
»ecn  ))erformed  by  the  Intendant>Oeneral, 
had  greatly  facilitated  the  termination  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  calculated  that  M. 
^Ouvrard  made  a  profit  of  nearly  a  million 
'Werling,  during  the  six  months*  camjiaign 
In  the  Peninsula. 

SPAi)r.<.— The  news  from  S|)ain  of  late 
is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  al* 
repeated  twenty  times — the  hatred 
of  the  French,  and  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
em,  among  the  monks  and  the  military 
.the  crowded  prisons— and  the  distress 
of  the  provinces  from  scarcity.  Ferdinand 
•muses  himself  with  making  promotions 
in  his  guards,  and  attending  the  proces- 
iions  of  the  church.  He  returned  with 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  hrom  the 
pnimmer  palace  at  Aranjuez  to  the  capital, 
on  the  19th  June.  Their  Majesties,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  journey,  passed  between 
files  of  French  and  Spanish  troops.  Be* 
re  hazarding  his  royal  person  among  his 
subjects  at  Madrid,  however,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  issue  a  decree,  command¬ 
ing  all  those  who  had  not  been  resident 
in  it  for  the  last  six  years,  employed  in 
trade  or  a  known  occupation,  to  depart 
from  it  forthwith,  as  they  could  not  in 
•ny  respect  be  considered  citizens  ;  and 
after  he  had  done  this,  suspended  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  measure,  from  the  appre* 
bensions  of  what  might  be  its  conse* 
quences.  The  evil  results  of  such  a  system 
f  governing  do  not  require  to  be  pointed 


Ferdinand  was  no  sooner  returned  to 
Madrid,  than  he  issued  orders  for  the  in* 
lation  of  the  Juntas  of  Purification, 
he  Constitutionalists  thus  continue  to 
•ufTer  his  persecution,  though  we  learn 
toat,  to  a  body  of  them,  who  had  return* 
«d  from  Prance,  he  is  indebted  for  the 
pture  of  General  Capape,  who  was  tra* 
versing  the  country,  proclaiming  the  In* 


fant  Don  Carlos  by  the  title  of  Charles  V« 
I'he  difference  of  the  sway  which  the 
brothers  would  exercise  must  be  so  very 
trifling,  that  We  hardly  think  it  worth  the 
choice  of  the  Constitutionalists.  Charles 
V.  could  not  devote  himself  with  more 
mischievous  zeal  to  the  ruin  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom ;  certainly  he  could 
not  manifest  a  more  unrelenting  hatred 
to  the  Liberals.  The  bad  faith  with  which 
the  amnesty  is  executed,  has  compelled 
those  who  previously  anticipated  no  mo¬ 
lestation  to  seek  refuge  at  Gibraltar.  King 
Ferdinand  found  himself  so  over|x>wered 
by  applications  from  persons  w'hose  com¬ 
ing  within  its  operation  was  disputed, 
that  he  gave  all  such  persons  a  public  no¬ 
tice  thenceforth,  to  apply  to  the  tribunals, 
not  to  him. 

Portugal.— The  King  of  Portugal, 
in  addition  to  his  proclamation  for  the 
convocation  of  the  ancient  Cortes  of  the 
kingdom,  has  published  an  amnesty  for 
all  (xilitical  offenders  from  1817,  to  the 
end  of  July  1821.  Those  who  have  been 
banished,  are  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
those  who '  have  been  condemned  to  any 
other  punishments,  will  have  their  senten¬ 
ces  immediately  annulled.  The  widows, 
descendants,  and  collateral  relations  of  ' 
those  who  have  suffered  capital  punish¬ 
ments,  may  have  the  judgments  reversed, 
and  succeed  to  the  property,  of  whatever 
description.  This  amnesty  is  not  marred 
by  a  single  exception,  and  must,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  recent  Acts  of 
John  VI.,  produce  great  satisfaction 
among  his  subjects.  The  military  orders 
issued  during  the  usurpation  of  Miguel 
have  been  rescinded.  Some  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Officers,  who  made  themselves  very 
conspicuous  under  the  Constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,  have  been  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  popular  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  and  which  the  King  has 
adopted  since  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  his  wife  and  son,  it  appears,  that  both 
he  and  his  Ministers  are  in  the  most  pe¬ 
rilous  alarm  from  the  Portuguese  army, 
and  the  faction  to  whom  it  has  been  sub¬ 
servient  ;  a  faction  composed  of  a  set  of 
fanatics,  not  more  averse  to  constitutional 
freedom,  than  hostile  to  the  rights,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  even  lives,  of  those  whom  they 
oppose.  His  Majesty  has,  in  consequence, 
applied  to  the  British  Government  for  the 
aid  of  6000  troops,  in  order  to  keep  his 
own  soldiers  in  subjection.  The  King 
relies  on  the  assistance  of  Britain  as  an 
old  ally ;  and  the  questions  which  are  now 
being  discussed  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
are,  whether,  on  the  ground  of  their  old 
alli^ce,  offensive  and  defensive,  they  are 
bound  to  comply  with  this  request ;  or 
setting  the  question  of  obligation  aside. 
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whether  it.  views  of  general  exyicdicncy  cd  master  of  the  field  of  little,  and  the 
. . in  so  Turks  had  Hed  m  every  direetion.  A1 


-  w  -  ,p  .  .  ^  every  airecuon.  ai 

and  (wliey,  they  are  not  justified  in  the  afiTairs  of  the  Greeks  are 

''“‘I'^ossi*— Now  that  plans  for  the  going  on  in  the  most  pros,«rou8  styW. 
re-dueUon  o^  national  debt  are  s,«ken  of  The  military  eh.efs  are  submitting  to  the 

rcuukiiuii  u  I  _  ,  ann  fnp  npliv’ivmnrva 


reduction  of  national  debt  are  s|K.ken  of  The  niiliury  enieis  are  -lonmo  ,g  .o  .„e 

or  carrying  into  execution  in  so  many  General  Governinent,  and  the  debt  craiiee 

cLntriis,  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  has  a.  of  the  classical  sod  is  every  day  rendered 

dZed  a  eourseia  whimsical  one_to  less  doubtful.  The  Greeks  have  made 

cil'ct  the  same  end.  Instead  of  a  regu-  great  progress  lately  in  knowledge  and 

larly  operating  sinking-fund,  a  lottery  is  literature.  Pive  newsiwpem  are  now 

to  Ih?  drawn  twice  a-ycar,  to  determine  published  m  Greece,  viz. .  Two 

what  public  bonds  shall  be  paid  off.  The  solunglii,  one  at  Hydra,  one  at  Athene, 

holders  of  the  nuinliers  drawn  will  then  and  one  at  Psara. 

receive  the  full  nominal  amount  of  their  — — 


principal.  The  scheme  appears  to  have 
had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  public  se¬ 
curities,  which  rose  to  the  unprecedented 
price  of  95,  before  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Uoyal  ordinance.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  also  been  employed  in  a  less 
gracious  duty,  that  of  repressing  the  ik*- 
tition  of  his  Rhenish  subjects.  It  seems 
that  the  communes  were  in  the  habit  of 
joining  together  to  strengthen  their  re¬ 
presentations,  w'hich  are  sometimes  laid 
liefore  the  Government  “  w’ith  signatures 
tilling  entire  sheets  of  paper.”  This 
course  has  given  great  offence  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  who,  by  a  Cabinet  order,  has  for¬ 
bidden  it  altogether  ;  in  future,  each  com- 
inunc  is  to  petition  for  itself  alone. 

Gueece. — All  the  accounts,  received 
through  various  channels,  are  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  independence  in  this 
ixiuntry.  Greek  valour  has  again  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  the  jwsscs  of  Thermo- 
pybe.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most 
ulxitinatc  by  which  even  this  sanguinary 
struggle  has  been  distinguished.  The 
Pacha  was  cncamjied  at  Larissa,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  force  the  passes.  The 
Greeks  defended  them  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  fortitude,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  scries  of  attacks  of  the  most  desperate 
iury,  finally  repulsed  their  assailants  with 
considerable  loss.  The  Pacha  fell  back 
u|x»n  Larissa,  where  it  was  understood 
he  was  w  ailing  the  arrival  of  some  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Romelia.  This  event 
is  of  the  highest  iin|X)rtance  to  the  Greek 
cau55e.  Dervish  Pacha  is  not  only  the 
Turkish  Generalissimo,  but  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  Captains  in  the  Turkish 
army.  His  defeat,  therefore,  will  pro- 
duce  the  most  decisive  effects  through¬ 
out  all  the  provinces  of  Greece.  In  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  the  greatest  advantages 
from  this  repulse,  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
the  President  of  the  Greek  Government, 
maiThcd  with  a  body  of  picked  ‘  troops 
^nst  the  Turks  under  Omer  Vrione. 
^e  cor|>s  of  Constantine  Bozzaris  have 
had  an  engagement  with  the  troops  un¬ 
der  the  Pacha  of  Scutari.  The  Greeks 
•'•ere  again  victorious.  Bozzaris  remain. 


ASIA. 

Kew'  South  Wales — Improvements 
of  every  description  are  multiplying  in 
this  colony  ;  a  stage-coach,  for  instance, 
w'ith  four  horses,  runs  daily  between  tlie 
towns  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  a 
handsome  tw'o-horse  spring  caravan,  fit¬ 
ted  up  for  passengers,  also  runs  between 
these  places.  They  were  paying  so  w'cll, 
that  a  second  caravan  w’as  preparing  to 
run  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  a 
third  between  Paramatta  and  Liverpool, . 
and  a  stage-coach  betweeen  Paramatta 
and  Windsor,  so  that  travellers  could  pro. 
ceed  in  daily  stages  to  all  the  w'ell-settled 
parts  of  the  colony.  The  outlet  of  a 
much  larger  river  than  any  yet  discover¬ 
ed,  has  lately  been  found  in  Moretou 
Bay,  about  the  latitude  of  28.  It  Hows 
through  a  rich,  well-wooded  country  ;  it 
has  usually  from  three  to  nine  fathoms 
water ;  and  as  it  comes  from  the  south- 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Macquan  ie 
marshes,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  ISIacquarrie  River.  The  discovery 
cannot  fail  to  prov3  of  immense  ^van¬ 
tage  to  this  colony,  more  especimly  if 
it  turn  out  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie. 


AFRICA. 

Cape  Coast — It  now  appears,  fVom 
the  dispatches  of  Major  Chisholm,  which 
arrived  at  Earl  Bathurst’s  office*  on  the 
17th  June,  in  charge  of-Captain  Laing 
of  the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps,  that 
the  reports  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy’s  de¬ 
feat  and  death,  which 'reached  this  coun- 
trj'  in  the  beginning  of  May,  w’cre  essen¬ 
tially  correct,  though  they  did  not'  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  the’ 
engagement,  or  of  the  previous  move¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Charles’s  army.  The  dis¬ 
patches  arc  dated  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
March  16,  and  consist  of  a  relation  hy 
Major  Chisholm  uf  the  preporations 
made  for  opposing  the  Ashantees,— of 
some  notice  of  the  view's  which  M  to 
the  sending  off  of  tw’o  divisions  of  the 
army,  one  for  the  Assin  and  the  other  for 
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at  the  Akiix;  country,  rs  well  as  the  cir-  Vera  Cruz.  He  is,  it  i%  said,  charged 
■Mpjnibtaiiccs  which  occa.sioned  that  divi-  with  unlimited  |)Owers  to  enter  into  a 
whic‘h  Major  Chusholm  commanded  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
to  be  disjoined  from  the  body  under  Sir  Great  Britain.  The  Valorous  also  l<rought 
J  Clwrles,  with  the  exertions  made  by  him  dis|)atchcs  from  Mr  Lionel  lluivey,  his 
I  ilo  rejoin  upon  receiving  instructions  to  Majesty’s  Commissioner  sent  to  that 


^  ’that  ertv'ct,  and  of  the  usual  favourable 
^  .  mention  of  those  oflicers  who  by  their 
^!«iNidcct  have  merited  that  distinction. 

I  This  document  was  dictated  by  Major 
Chisholm  from  a  sick-bed.  The  accevunt 
of  the  engagement  is  given  in  a  letter  to 
y  (Miishulm,  from  Captain  11.  J. 


country,  to  ascertain  w’hethcr  its  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  such  a  condition  of  |)e*rma. 
nency  as  would  warrant  cur  Government 
in  acknowledging  it  as  an  ir.depcndent 
state.  It  is  not  ktmwn  what  arc  the  rc- 
pre^senlHlions  made  by  Mr  Harvey,  hut 
from  all  the  information  obtained,  it  ap- 


Uicketts,  who  w’as  jirescnt  in  it  and  es. 
m  «#l)ed,  which  letter  is  dated  Ca|)e  Coast, 
K^F«bruury  26.  it  is  im)x>ssible,  in  oiar 
HHairrow  limits,  to  insert  these  documents  ; 

iudeed  tln^  add  liUle  tiO  what  was 
®|prcviously  known.  The  mischance  ap- 
^^ars  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
ftuiuccouiitable  and  criminal  disobedience 
K«f  Mr  Brandon,  the  Ordnance  Store- 
Hpleeper,  to  the  repeated  orders  of  tlie  la- 
^P^ented  Governor,  respecting  the  supply 
H  ammunition  ;  in  consequence  of  w  hich, 
P  that  needful  article  w  as  exhausted  almost 
^Hbinnediatcly  after  the  commencement  of 
engagement.  1'liat  this  officer  is 
■pkiinself  among  the  sulferers,  hardly  qua- 
in  any  great  degree,  the  biturness 
the  indignation  which  his  intolerable 
^Hiegligcnce  excites  against  him. 

K  AMERICA. 

V  United  States — The  system  of  re- 

HlAtriction  in  commerce  w’hich  England  has 
HjPegun  to  lay  aside,  other  nations  appear 
K^Ao  be  taking  up  or  confirming.  The  To- 
Hf>ri:iir-Bill,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
^pidepcndcnce  before  the  Congress  of  the 
luted  States,  has  been  passed  into  a  law. 
HTiie  Taritr  goes  so  much  into  detail,  that 
tve  cannot  pretend  to  analyse  it;  but  the 
:eneral  character  is  that  of  a  protection 
o  native  manufactures,  and  a  discounige- 
^tnent  tu  im(K>rtation.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 

■jllearer  for  American  productions  than 
4br  English.  This  would  be  a  wise  atnl 
^J^olitic  principle,  if  their  manufactures 
ere  in  so  thriving  a  state  os  to  afford  a 
prospect  of  outstripping  those  of  foa'cign 
ations,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  fur 
um  being  the  case.  The  American 
tesmen  w'ish  to  anticipate  the  natural 
row'th  of  manufactures  in  their  couiv- 
fy  ;  and  the  consequence  will  probably 
le,  that,  nationally  speaking,  they  will 
^y  dearer  for  manufactured  articles  than 
if  they  had  continued  to  receive  them 
from  England. 

Mexico. — An  Envoy  Extraordinary 
Oon  Jose  Mariano  Michelena)  Irom  the 
.ongr^  of  Mexico  to  the  Court  of  Su 
•iines  s,  has  arrived  in  England  from 
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pears,  that,  although  for  a  time  longer 
that  country  may  be  divided  by  factious 
parties  or  revolutionary  movements,  it  is 
hir  ever  separated  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  not,  nor  has  been  for  some 
time,  a  single  soldier  of  Old  Spain  in  the 
country.  The  Castle  of  Ulloa  is  still  held 
by  a  small  Royalist  force,  but  it  may  I'e 
easily  subdued,  if  it  were  at  all  a  con¬ 
quest  of  much  nooment.  The  Ambassa- 
doa*  is  come  to  this  country  to  give  our 
Government  the  strongest  assurances  of 
the  determination  of  his  country  to  main-  ^ 
tain  its  independent  state,  of  its  ability 
to  resist  all  extta'nal  enemies,  and  of  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  inti¬ 
macy  with  Great  Britain. 

CoJLOSiniA _ By  the  way  of  Jamaica 

a  ikx'ument  of  considerable  knportairce 
has  l)cen  received  from  Colombia,  name¬ 
ly,  the  message  of  the  Vice-President 
Santander,  sent  to  the  Colombian  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Gth  of  April.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  we  have  a  general  view'  of  the  state 
of  tire  Colombian  rc'public.  The  Con¬ 
gress  is  6rst  congratulated  on  the  lriunj|>li 
of  the  republican  arms,  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  tranquillity  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  independence.  The  State  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  is  then  noticed,  and 
the  necessity  of  sending  succours  to  the 
former  country ,  for  the  purjose  of  wholly 
clearing  the  South  American  Continent 
of  ihe  envmy,  is  pointed  out.  The  most 
marked  gratitude  is  expressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  de¬ 
claration  ifl  fiu’our  of  the  general  indc- 
fxjndeuce  of  America,  and  his  intimation 
lhat  he  would  consider  any  attack  against 
it  the  same  as  if  dirrected  against  the 
United  States.  The  message  alludes  to 
the  |x>licy  of  Britain'  in  the  following 
terms . — 

The  Exoculive  had  directed  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Europe,  with  Great  Britain 
{Mirticularly,  whose  politics  appear  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  cause  of  South  America, 
and  w'hose  commercial  relations  have 
lK^cn  more  extensive  and  active.  The 
sympathy  of  the  opinion  of  the  British 
public  and  its  Government  inspire  the 

O 


Kxecutive  with  the  most  flattering  hopes. 

1  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  communicate 
to  you  what  may  be  the  ultimate  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  his  Britannic 
Afajesty  with  rcs;>eci  to  the  republic. 

A  commission  from  the  Knglish  (»o- 
\  eminent  is  now  actually  in  this  capital, 
from  wlitun  we  have  received  satisfactory 
prot>fs  of  the  interest  with  which  our 
State  inspires  the  mind  of  the  magnani¬ 
mous  |H*op!e  of  Kngland.  The  security 
which  it  has  given  us  against  the  ru¬ 
mour  that  France  will  assist  in  the  war 
which  Spain  intends  to  begin  anew,  to 
nsluce  us  to  her  obedience,  places  us  in 
a  situation  of  not  fearing  such  an  occur¬ 
rence.  The  F.xecutive,  as  well  as  the 
Hepublic,  ha\e  highly  estimated  their  de¬ 
clarations,  ami  I  can  assure  theCnngress, 
tlut,  in  llie  progress  of  the  negociation 
whicli  may  come  on  the  carj>et,  1  will 
not  lt>se  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  (io- 
verninent,  nor  of  the  interests  of  the  Co- 
loinhian  jicoplc.  If  the  union  of  the 
|4iysical  and  moral  jwwer  of  the  indc- 
ftendent  States  of  America,  the  order  and 
regularity  of  our  association,  resjxjct  to 
ilie  law,  uniformity  of  opinion,  the  pro- 
grt*s'«  of  learning,  and  the  adherence  of 
the  Government  to  the  path  prescribed 
by  onr  fundamental  laws,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  |»<»!itical  balance  of  nations,  we 
ought  to  ho|K%  with  entire  confidence, 
fhal  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  other 
Bowers  will  disavow  the  power  and  mo¬ 
ral  force  wlm  h  the  republic  of  ('ulomhia 
has  acqnircxl  to  put  herself  u|X)n  a  level 
with  tlu'in.  1  Hin  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  any  fuYounihle  opjwrtunity 
to  extend  our  relations  with  other  |X)wers, 
w  hose  friendship  can  lie  of  suH’ieient  in- 
Ifresi  and  utility  to  the  republic.'* 

’I  he  otl>er  jxirts  of  the  message  relate 
to  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  ilepublic, 
and  the  necessary  arrangement  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  greatly  deranged  by  the  revolution, 
and  the  w  ar  eonsixpieut  .on  it.  The  es- 
tahli>hing  pro|Kr  seminaries  of  education 
kcviiu  to  l)e  an  object  in  which  the  Co- 
htmhian  rulers  are  intent,  though  at  pre¬ 
sent  ilwy  rather  lack  the  means  of  car¬ 
ry  ing  theii  intaitUms  into  effect.  Great 
K|forms  arc  meditated  also  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  finance  departments  of 
the  Kepuhlic.  To  complete  this,  time 
w  ill  be  retiuirtxl,  as  the  new  Government 
has,  in  many  eases,  to  begin  df  uoio  to 
iKganiie  the  civil  institutions  of  the  coun- 

PERir — Some  time  ago,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  that  a  cessation  of  hostililiea  was 
u|a»n  lire  |K.int  of  taking  place  in  Peru. 
Tlic  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
«tutu)nalisu  in  Spain  was  expected  to 
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tflaucring  hopes.  f»vooi  this,  beMose  peat  Cenml 
,ot  communicate  -ho  suppo.l  the  p«ten^o«s  ot  S|»,,, 
ultimate  resolu-  there  are  Constitutionalists,  and  it  wouU 
of  his  Itritannic  seem  these  Chiefs  were  not  d..stnehii«l 
to  the  republic,  to  throw  ofl' their  allepancc  to  S|>ani,  and 
he  Knolish  tlo-  maintain  their  power  in  Fern.  But  be. 
lY  in  this  capital,  fore  such  a  negotiation  could  be  carried  in 
•liived  saiisfactorv  to  effect,  Cantcrac  appears  to  have  got  in 
nilli  which  our  telligenre  of  a  squadron  coming  to  assist 
of  the  magnani.  him  from  Sjiain,  and  there  the  inaltvi 
d.  The  security  dropped.  A  scandalous  transaclion  in 
against  the  ru-  the  meanw  hile  changed  the  slate  of  affairs 
assist  in  the  war  at  l.ima  ;  a  black  regiment,  consisting  of 
)  begin  anew,  to  Iwelve-hundred  men,  Buenos  Ayrtan 
places  US  in  troops  in  the  Peruvian  service,  had  long 
ig  such  an  occur-  iHjen  neglected  in  their  pay'-  T  his  regi 
as  well  as  the  ment  was  marched  into  Callao  to  garri 
estimated  their  de-  son  the  piace,  and  on  the  3d  of  February 
sure  the  Congress,  the  men  and  non-coinmisioncd  ofheers 
if  the  negociation  mutinied,  secured  their  officers  and  the 
the  carj>et,  1  will  Governor  of  the  Castle,  and  thus  got  coni 
ignity  of  the  (io-  plete  jwssession  of  the  Fort.  The. mull 
itcrcsls  of  the  Co-  neers  were  headed  by  a  serjeant  of  their 
the  union  of  the  n  corjis,  and  their  first  demand  of  the 
iwer  of  the  indc-  Government  of  L>ima  w’as  for  100, CCM) 
rica,  the  order  and  dollars  in  money,  and  vessels  to  convey 
dation,  resyxjct  to  them  to  Buenos  Ayres-  *lhi8  was  rc- 

opinion,  the  pro-  fused  :  a  negotiation  was  attempted,  but 

the  adherence  of  failed  ;  and  the  insurgents  having  libera 
e  path  prescribed  ted  alxmt  ten  Spanish  officers,  a  Colonel 
vs,  ouffht  to  weigh  Casa-Riego  took  the  command,  and  the 

cc  of  nations,  we  Spanish  tlag  was  hoisted  at  the  forts  on 

entire  confidence,  11th  February.  All  vessels  were  prohi 
lain  nor  the  other  bited  from  leaving  the  port,  and  one  or 
ie  power  and  mo-  two  that  esca|x:d  during  the  night  were 
luhlic  of  ('oloml)ia  fired  at  incessantly,  until  without  reach  of 
Tself  u|X)n  a  level  the  Ixttteries.  In  the  mcanthne,  British 
eiermined  to  take  goods  were  allowed  to  be  embarked  from 
irahle  op}x)rtunity  Callao,  on  paying  a  small  duty  to  Caj'a 
with  oiher  |x)wers,  Riego,  though  considerable  pillage  took 
k;  of  suHieient  in-  place,  and  British  vessels  remained  under 
e  republic."  the  protection  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Fly 

the  message  relate  in  the  harlx)ur.  The  Royalist  General 
j  of  the  Republic,  Rodil,  lieing  at  Yea,  no  great  distance 
mgenieiU  of  its  af-  from  l.ima,  Casa-Riego  sent  him  a  dis- 
1  by  the  revolution,  patch,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
lit  .on  it.  The  es-  place,  and  he  having  been  joined  by  Gen. 
narics  of  education  Monet,  with  tw’o  thousand  men  from 
in  which  the  Co-  Jauga,  marched  on  Callao  and  Lima,  and 
cut,  though  at  pre-  took  possession  of  both  on  the  27th  of 
the  means  of  car-  February.  Previously  to  this.  Admiral 
into  ctfect.  Great  Guise,  of  the  Patriot  frigate  La  Prueba, 
also  in  the  admi-  who  was  blockading  Callao,  made  a  gal* 
the  collection  of  the  lant  attack  on  the  Venganza  and  ano- 
rice  departments  of  thcr  vessel  of  war  in  the  porta,  and  in 
uniplcte  this,  time  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  auc- 
e  new  ^  (luvernnicnt  cecded  in  entirely  destroying  both.  This 
0  l^gin  df  uoi  0  to  event  is  not  considered  as  likely  to  operate 
tutions  of  the  eoun-  much  in  favour  of  the  Royalist  cause  ulti¬ 
mately,  for,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
e  ago,  it  was  be-  castles,  they  must  weaken  their  main 
I  of  hostilities  was  force,  and  the  fate  of  the  country  will 
mg  place  in  Peru,  not  be  decided  by  who  has  possession  of 
hrow  of  the  Con-  Lima,  but  by  a  general  engagement. 

I  w  as  expected  to  On  the  21st  or  22d  of  Fehrvar}’  Con 


House  op  Lords. — April  f. — The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  permitting  the  cele- 
iirution  of  Marriages  between  Unitarians, 
by  their  own  Minister,  and  in  their  own 
(’h  The  Archl>ishop  of  Canterbury 

voted  for  the  second  reading,*  with  the 
understanding  that  the  bill  should  be  open 
to  modification  in  the  Committee.  He 
voted  for  it,  because  he  was  willing  to 
concede,  whatever  was  reasonable  to  the 
scruples  of  the  Unitarians.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  opposed  the  motion,  because, 
if  the  principle  were  recognised  in  this 
case,  indulgence  must  be  extended  to  all 
other  sectarians,  and  a  beginning  would 
be  thus  made  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  Earl  of 
Liver|X)ol  objected  to  the  Bill  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape,  because  it  went  to  permit 
niarriages,  celebrated  according  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  forms,  w'here  one  of  the  parties 
might  be  a  Member  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  detailed 
at  some  length  the  )>articular  passages  of 
the  Matrimonial  Liturgy,  which  were  said 
to  offend  the  consciences  of  the  Unitarians ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  demonstrated  the  utter 
futility  of  the  scruples  which  were  the 
groundwork  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  objected  to  the  measure,  not  only  as 


diminishing  the  emoluments  of  the  Estab. 
lished  Clergy  (to  a  serious  extent  in  |X)pu- 
lous  towns),  but  as  severing  a  very  en¬ 
dearing  connection  between  them  and  the 
Dissenters  among  their  parishioners,  'fbe 
Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Lord  Calthorpe 
defended  the  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
ill  voting  that  the  Bill  should  go  to  a 
Committee,  did  not  pledge  himself  to  give 
it  any  farther  support.  Lord  Holland 
supported  the  Bill.  The  House  divided 
on  the  second  reading,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  3. 

April  5.— The  Silk  Duties  Bill  went 
through  the  Committee,  and  was  repiortcd 
without  any  amendment.  Petitions  against 
it  were  presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
from  two  silk-w'eaving  districts  in  London, 
expressive  of  the  fears  of  the  petitioners, 
that  the  value  of  houses  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  in  those  {ilaces  would  be  greatly 
deteriorated,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  the  bill  is  calculutod  to  inflict  on 
the  numerous  population  engaged  in  the 
silk  manufacture. 

6. — The  Silk  Duties  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

S<.~-Siatc  of  Ireland.  --The  Earl  of 
Darnley,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  measures  lately  adopted 
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lir^iiler, — Vartia  men  la  ry  I nlvUi^entt, 


was  dis^solvcd,  Torre  Tiigle  dejK)- 
sed,  and  Bolivar  pioclaimed  Dictator. 
4tIu*  Ctilombian  forces  in  Peru  amount- 
ied  to  Dili)  men.  ffte  Peruvians,  under 
^*^La  Mar,  were  rather  more  than  3O'J0. 
The  total  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Peru  is  not  13,000  men,  and  they  are 
widely  scattered  over  that  immense  couri- 
"  try.  The  head-quarters  of  La  Serna  were 
;  at  Cusco,  where  he  had  only  500  men. 

‘  Canterac  was  at  Tarija  w'Uh  4  >00  ;  Val- 
•  dez  at  Arequipa  with  4000 ;  Olanela  had 
lS0i)0  under  him  ;  and  there  were  at  lea 
KiOO.  Such  are  the  details  of  the  last 
■  advices  from  Limn,  and  so  far  they  are 
more  ftvourable  to  the  Royalists  than  to 
the  P.itriots. 

Buekos  Ayres — Whatever  may  he 
the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  there  are 
’»oine  facts  communicated  from  other 
,  parts  of  America,  which,  taken  together, 

;  Koem  to  contain  materials  of  gratifying 
i* interest.  Among  these  may  cs{)ccially 
he  mentioned  the  friendly  reception  of 
.  the  British  consul,  Mr  Woodbine  Parish, 

^  by  Don  B.  Uivadivia,  minister  of  Foreign 
Atfairs  for  the  republic.  Mr  Parish,  on 
the  followingday,  prescnte4  Mr  Roweroft, 


consul  to  Peru,  who  was  to  go  to  his  des¬ 
tination  over  land.  One  of  the  first  fruits 
of  Mr  Parish's  establishment  at  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  a  regulation  for  the  more 
easy  communications  of  the  packets.  The 
captains  are  allowed  to  land  the  mails 
w'ithout  waiting  for  the  visit  of  the  port- 
officer.  The  postage  is  reduced  one- 
third.  The  consul-general  is  allowed  a 
box  in  his  office  for  the  receipt  of  British 
letters,  which  he  may  deliver  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  without  the  intervention  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  post-office.  The  British  packets  are 
exempted  from  |>ort  duties.  A  mail  is 
to  lie  dispatched  for  Chili  three  days  after 
the  arrival  of  a  packet,  and  is  to  convey 
the  dispatches  to  the  public  agents  of  the 
King  of  England  in  Chili  and  Peru  free 
of  expence,  the  consul-general  at  Buenos 
Ayres  putting  them  into  a  separate  bag, 
and  sealing  it.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Don 
Juan  G.  de  las  lieras  was  elected  Gover¬ 
nor,  by  twenty-six  votes  out  of  thirty-six. 
It  was  said  that  the  Charge  des  Allaires 
of  Colombia  was  authorised  to  negotiate 
a  loan  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  Peru,  of  3  or 
500,000  piastres,  under  the  guarantee  of 
Genera)  Bolivar, 
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..r,.  of  Ireland  had  division,  tlic  nx.tlon  waj  rejected  by  a 


for  ihe  relief  and  benefit  of  Ireland  bad 
succeeded  ;  and  al*o  to  consider  what  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  necessary  to  remedy  the 
existing  evils  in  that  kingdom.  '1  be 
noble  Karl  introduced  bis  motion  in  a  long 
sjK*ech,  in  which,  Iresides  the  other  top’.cs 
usually  employed  uiV)n  the  subject,  he 
confessed  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Kng- 
laiKl,  im|>eacbed  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  condemned  the  police 
bill,  comj)laincd  of  the  church  establish¬ 
ment,  urged  the  necessity  of  ciilholic 
emancipation,  and  professed  his  comi>as- 
siunate  respect  for  the  \vell-dis|>oscd  hut 
inefl'icient  government  in  the  sister  king¬ 
dom.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  without 
disimting  the  unjust  and  selfish  ptdicy 
formerly  observed  towards  Ireland,  vindi¬ 
cated  the  present  generation  of  English¬ 
men  from  any  partici|'»ation  in  it,  and  re¬ 
cited  a  vast  number  of  generous  conces¬ 
sions,  which,  since  the  commencerrreni 
of  the  late  King’s  reign,  had  Ixien  made 
for  the  lienefit  of  Ireland,  lie  maintained 
that  the  present  depression  of  that  king¬ 
dom  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
disqualification  of  the  CatlK>lics  ;  and  op¬ 
posed  all  the  arguments  u|)on  that  subject, 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  other  States, 
hy  observing,  that  in  Ireland  alone  was 
the  religious  division  of  the  people  ac- 
compatued  by  a  parallel  division  of  pro- 
|Krty,  intelligence,  and  manners.  In 
Ireland,  it  was  notorious  that  the  great 
Imlk  of  the  property,  and  all  the  qualifi- 
catiorrs  naturally  associated  with  property, 
belonged  to  the  Protestants.  Much  of 
the  suttcring  of  Ireland  he  ascribed  to  a 
premature  introduction  of  the  English 
constitution  ;  but  for  the  omission  of  one 
part  of  the  English  code — the  Poor  I^ws 
—he  avowed  his  regret.  He  professed 
to  hope  the  best  results  from  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christian  education  ;  but  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  this  result  could  not  be  very 
speedily  felt.  In  conclusiotr,  he  opposed 
the  motion.  The  .Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
spoke  at  considerable  length  in  Eup)X)rt  of 
the  motion.  The  Earl  of  Limerick  ear- 
iHJStly  de|)recttted  the  introduction  of  jroor 
rates  into  Ireland.  He  said  the  effect  of 
such  a  measure  would  be,  to  make  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  six  millions  of  beggars ; 
liecause  no  Irishman,  who  could  live  idly, 
would  work.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
the  Karl  of  Carnarvon,  and  l^rd  Clifden, 
supported  the  motion,  l^hc  Earls  of 
C  arberry,  Mayo,  and  Roden,  opposed  it ; 
the  last,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  gave 
a  most  gratifying  description  of  the  recent 
progress  of  education  in  Ireland.  On  a 


majority  of  57  to  1  ?•. 

9.— .The  presentation  of  some  i^titlons 
produced  a.  short  conversation  upon  ilw 
suppression  of  the  Freemason  lodges  in 
Ireland,  etfected  by  the  Secret  Society  Bill 
of  last  Session.  1'be  opinion  of  the  Lords 
who  spoke,  (the  Karl  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  hardship  imposed  upon  the  Free- 
masons  w’as  unavoidable. 

12 _ The  Marquis  of  I.ansdownc 

brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  to  vole  for  the  election 
of  .Memlnirs  of  Parliament,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  right  of  suffrage  as  en- 
joved  hy  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

*13— Lord  Bathurst  moved  tbe  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  Newfoundland.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  measure  are 
the  enlargement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  two  additional  Judges,  tbe  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  tbe  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Trial  by  Jury.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

15 _ The  Bishop  of  Limerick  read  a 

letter  of  .some  length  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  which  his  Grace,  in  allusion 
to  the  observations  made  upon  his  con¬ 
duct  in  tbe  debates  upon  the  Irish  Sepul¬ 
ture  Bill,  denied,  in  the  most  distinct  and 
positive  manner,  that  he  had  ever  given 
any  orders,  or  advice,  or  intimation  of  an 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Catholic  funeral  ceremonies 
in  Protestant  church-yards,  up  to  tbe 
time  when  he  was  accused  of  having  in¬ 
terdicted  such  celebrations,  at  which  time 
be  was  in  England.  The  letter  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  practice  lately  attempted 
by  the  Catholics  was  w'holly  an  innova¬ 
tion  ;  no  such  celebration,  according  to  the 
experience  of  all  the  Protestant  Clergy  in 
Dublin,  having  occurred  daring  forty  years. 
In  conclusion,  the  Archbishop's  letter  ex¬ 
plained,  that,  when  consulted  by  his 
after  the  matter  had  been  so 
angrily  agitated,  his  advice  had  uniformly 
been,  to  abstain  from  every  thing  like  a 
forcible  resistance  to  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
and  to  rest  contented  with  a  protest 
against  the  illegal  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Before  he  sat 
dow’n,  the  Bishop  of  Linaenck  pronounced 
agiowing  and  w’cll-merited  panegyric  upon 
the  learning,  genius,  and  Christian  temper 
of  the  most  reverend  prelate  (Dr  Magee.) 

The  House  adjourned  to  tbe  28th  of 
April,  when  it  re-assembled.  On  that  and 
the  two  following  days  there  was  no.  im¬ 
portant  business  before  the  House, 
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MAV.  house,  and  found  the  door  of  the  kitclien 

n. — High  Court  of  Justiciary,  much  shattered,  and  also  the  outer  win- 
—The  Court  this  day  proceeded  to  the  dow-slmtter  split,  seeminfjly  l»y  a  blow 
trial  of  Alexander  Guthrie,  quarrier,  from  the  outside.  Mr  M'Neill  said,  that 
in  the  parish  of  Pentcaitlaiid,  East  Lo-  he  did  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
thian,  accused  of  the  murder  of  James  feel  himself  warranted  in  asking  a  ver- 
Newton,  who  had  been  in  his  employ-  diet  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  there- 
inent  as  a  labourer.  Guthrie  pleaded  fore  gave  up  the  case.  The  Jury  re- 
Guilty,  It  appeared  from  the  evi-  turned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  ;  and 
deuce,  that  Guthrie  and  Newton,  with  Guthrie,  after  a  solemn  advice  to  abstain 
four  other  quarrymen,  had  gone  to  the  from  the  use  of  spirits,  was  dismissed 
prisoner's  house  on  the  evening  of  Mon-  from  the  liar. 

day  the  9th  of  February  last,  where  they  The  next  case  was  tliat  of  Alexander 
drank  whisky  till  a  pretty  late  hour,  M^Parlane.  The  indictment  charged 
when  the  party  broke  up,  leaving  New-  him  with  having,  on  the  16th  of  Feli- 
ton  and  Guthrie  together  in  the  house,  ruary  last,  stolen  from  the  shop  of  Rich- 
At  that  time  there  had  been  no  quarrel  ard  Allan,  grocer  in  the  Potter-row,  a  kit 
betwixt  them.  Guthrie's  mother  also  of  butter ;  and,  w'hen  apprehended  a  few 
left  the  house,  and  went  with  a  neigh-  hours  after,  of  having,  in  the  Park- Place 
hour,  Mrs  Gowans,  in  whose  house  she  watch-house,  seized  a  pair  of  large  iron 
slopped  all  night.  In  the  course  of  the  tongs,  with  w’hich  he  assaulted  James 
night,  Mrs  Guthrie  becoming  uneasy,  Stirling,  grocer  in  the  Potterrow,  who 
requested  Mrs  Gowans's  daughter  to  go  had  assisted  in  his  apprehension,  and 
to  her  son's  house,  and  see  what  was  struck  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  head, 
going  on.  She  went  accordingly,  and  by  which  his  life  was  endangered.  M‘- 
liiiJing  the  window  of,  the  room  open,  Farlane  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  assault, 
went  in  by  it,  and  saw  a  man,  whom  but  Not  Guilty  of  the  theft,  and  the 
she  supposed  t  >  be  Guthrie,  lying  on  the  Jury  having  found  him  Guilty  accord- 
bed,  and  Newton  lying  on  the  kitchen  iogly,  he  w’as  sentenced  to  a  year's  hard 
floor,  with  his  head  cut,  and  the  floor  lalwur  in  Bridewell,  and  farther  till  ho 
strewed  with  fragments  of  broken  bot-  find  security  in  500  merks  to  keep  the 
ties,  and  covered  with  blood,  vomitings,  peace  for  three  years, 
and  other  filth.  Upon  receiving  this  in-  Benjamin  Ross,  shoemaker  in  the 
formation,  Mrs  Guthrie,  with  her  neigh-  Lawn-market  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
hour,  Mrs  Gowans,  returned  to  the  house,  been  out  on  bail,  now  appeared  at  the 
They  immediately  awoke  Guthrie,  who  bar,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  assaulting, 
seemed  astonished  and  sorry  at  the  situ-  striking,  and  wounding  Jean  Williams, 
ation  of  Newton,  and  declared  he  knew  or  Ross,  his  wife.  He  pleaded  Not 
no  more  of  it  than  the  dead  in  the  grave.  Guilty.  His  wife  stated,  that  he  had 
Newton's  wound  was  washed  and  dress-  frequently  abused  and  hurt  her  ;  but  on 
ed,  and  he  was  put  to  bed,  in  which  the  night  of  the  Slst  December  last, 
Guthrie  assisted.  Newton  died  two  days  they  had  some  words,  and  Ross  lifted  the 
after.  The  only  circumstance  which  tongs  and  struck  her  on  the  temple  with 
could  attach  suspicion  to  Guthrie,  was,  them,  to  the  efftision  of  her  blood.  She 
that  his  trowsers  were  stained  with  blood  went  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  by  his 
about  the  legs;  but  this  was  accounted  advice  returned,  and,  having  washed  the 
for  by  Mrs  Gowans,  who  stated,  that  blood  from  her  face,  went  to  lied  with 
while  she  swept  the  blood  and  filth  from  her  husband.  Next  morning,  being  un- 
the  floor  towards  the  hearth,  Guthrie  was  able  to  rise,  she  refused  when  her  hus- 
sitting  hy  the  fire  ;  and  that  from. the  band  commanded  her  to  ,do  so;  and  ho 
state  of  the  floor  no  one  could  walk  on  then  struck  her  with  a  large  ellwand  a* 
it  without  having  their  shoes  soiled  with  cross  the  legs  ;  and  afterwards,  when  she 
blood.  All  the  witnesses,  on  their  cross-  got  up  and  said,  “  Benjy,  you’re  surely 
examination,  gave  Guthrie  a  good  cha-  not  going  to  murder  me !”  he  struck  her 
racter,  and  deponed  to  his  bearing  no  ill-  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  knocked  her 
will  to  Newton ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  down,  and  cut  her.  As  soon  as  she  waa 
they  bad  heard  him  speak  frequently  in  able  to  rise,  she  went  up  stairs  in  her 
praise  of  him  as  ,a  servant.  Mr  Lloyd,  shift  to  a  .neighbour’s,  who  wrapped  a 
Kuperintendant  of  police  fofs  the  county  covering  over  her,  and  went  for  a  8ur» 
of  Haddington,  had  examined  .Guthrie's  geon.  She  was  afterwards  twelve  dayi 
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ia  the  Iloyal  InfirnKtry.  Mrs  lloss  s 
testimony,  *a«  far  as  rc-arded  what  took 
place  out  of  her  own  h»)use,  was  corro- 
!K>rated  by  other  witnesses  and  the  Jury 
found  the  huslwnd  Gu\Uy.  The  Court 
were  of  opinion  that  a  more  brutal  and 
mvage  case  had  never  com-*  before  it, 
and  Kofs,  who  is  a  man  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
|Kirtation  for  life. 

^4, _ James  Sirae  was  convicted  of 

iii^mv  {  but  in  consideration  that  he  had 
already  suffered  a  long  confinement,  and 
other  alleviating  circumstances,  he  was 
4»nlv  sentenced  to  three  months  impri¬ 
sonment. 

31. _ SclVntg  hlatphemoHB  pnlUcaliont. 

_ James  AfBeck,  bookseller  in  Adam’s 

tMiuare,  Edinburgh,  was  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  publishing  and  vending  sedi- 
tiou!!i  and  blasphemous  publications,  lie 
Itieaded  Guilty^  and  Mr  Jeffrey  address¬ 
ed  the  Court  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment-  The  learned  Gentleman  pleaded 
the  candid  confession  of  the  prisoner, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  contrition  stated, 
that  from  the  moment  in  which  this 
charge  had  been  brought,  he  had  al>stain- 
cd  from  cany  ing  on  his  trade  of  book- 
aelWr,  and  had  shut  his  shop  altogether, 
and  had  offered  satisfactory  security  to 
the  lx>rd  Advi>cate,  that  he  would  for 
ever  altandon  the  sale  of  the  objeclion- 
ahle  works.  In  consequence  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Court  only  sentenced 
Affleck  to  three  months  imprisonment, 
and  to  find  security  for  the  space  of  three 
years  in  lire  jrenalty  of  i.'.100. 

JUNE. 

^—ExecHtioH — Yesterday  John  M‘- 
Creevic,  who  was  convicted  at  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Circuit  of  breaking  Into  Mr  Shep- 
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Mrs  lloss’s  ed  into  eternity  at  twenty-five  ininule. 
rded  wbat  took  two  o'clock. 

u,e,  corre  Hiou  Cov«T  OF  JuSTIClAHV., 

•s.  and  the  Jury  Yesterday  Samuel  M'Menemy  waa  call. 
lu  The  Court  ed  to  the  bar,  to  receive  the  judgment 
mwe  brutal  and  the  Court,  he  having  Keen  found  GuW,, 
com  •  before  it,  o'»  confession,  at  the  last  Glas- 

1  above  seventy  Row  Circuit,  of  several  acts  of  falsehood, 
lenccd  to  trans-  traud,  wilful  im|>osition,  cozenage,  breach 
of  trust,  and  embezzlement ;  the  case  w  as 
as  convicted  of  certified  to  this  Court  for  punishmem. 
ation  that  he  had  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  presided  at  the 
confinement,  and  trial,  stated,  that  the  prisoner  hud  been 
istanccs,  he  was  indicted  on  no  less  than  eight  dillercnl 
;  months  impri-  charges,  to  the  three  last  of  which  he  had 
pleaded  Guilty  ;  and  he  had  certified  the 
„o«»  pMication,.  case,  that  it  might  be  duly  «^ighed  and 
seller  in  Adam’s  considered  by  their  LoiUshiiw.  Lord 
is  put  to  the  bar,  liermand  proposed  that  the  prisoner 
ind  vending  sedi-  should  be  confined  in  the  Bridewell  of 
publications.  He  Glasgow  for  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
r  Jeffrey  address*  kept  to  hard  labour.  The  other  Judges 
Ration  of  punish-  expressed  their  concurrence.  Lord  Lit- 
entleman  pleaded  vn\\\y  remarking,  that,  should  those  crimes 
of  the  prisoner,  hap|)cn  again,  it  would  then  he  the  duty 
contrition  stated,  of  the  Court  to  pronounce  a  heavier  sen- 
It  in  which  this  tence. 

It,  he  had  alistain-  Isabella  Blinkhorn,  or  Cocker,  propric- 
is  trade  of  book-  tor  of  a  caravan  containing  a  show  of 

i  shop  altogether,  moving  figures,  was  accused  of  the  murder 
ictory  security  to  of  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  bctw’cen  nine 
hat  he  w  ould  for  and  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
of  the  objection-  toiler  last,  at  Johnstone,  in  the  parish  of 
[uence  of  these  cir-  Laisley.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
rt  only  sentenced  amined,  from  whose  testimony  it  appeared, 
ihs  imprisonment,  that  the  body  of  the  girl  had  been  found 
■  the  space  of  three  *n  the  river  Cart,  bundled  into  a  sack,  on 
i!.  100.  the  9Lh  of  October ;  that  on  the  preceding 

'.  day,  several  individuals  heard  cries  pro- 

■sterday  John  M‘-  ceeding  from  the  waggon,  and  knew'  that 
icted  at  the  Gla.-  the  girl  w’as  missing  next  day.  The  mo- 
ig  Into  Mr  Shep-  ther,  w’hen  shown  the  body,  denied  its 


herd  8  house  at  Springvale,  and  striking  being  that  of  her  daughter  ;  and  as  the 
him  while  in  his  bed  with  a  crow  -bar,  and  Court  would  not  permit  the  examination 
robbing  the  house,  was  executed  there  in  of  the  prisoner’s  son,  a  very  young  boy, 
front  of  the  Court-houses.  Being  led  to  wiio  w'as  said  to  be  the  only  eye-witness 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  by  the  officers,  he  of  the  murder,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
^ook  hands  w  ith  Bailie  Anderson  and  convict  the  prisoner.  The  trial  lasted  to 
Mr  Cleland,  at  the  same  time  saying,  “  I  a  late  hour  ;  and  this  morning,  at  ten 
innocent.  .\t  this  o  clock,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
®  ®  into  an  apparent  stu|)or,  and  Eruveiu  She  was  of  course  dismissed 
nearly  fell  down,  but  was  supported  by  from  the  bar. 

^lL-Af«rder_Thi8  day,  William 

port,  and  the  rntJ  or  Divine,  from  Gla.sgow,  charged 

Rev  Mr  MiiSr  adjusted,  the  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his  wife,  w'as 


time  in  t  mutterinir  several  other  articles  which  w’cre  found 

«lHnc  upon  his  Maker  f  “  testimony  against  the  prisoner  was 

to  hiiS  ,Te  then  iLw^ 

and  eaxT  the  sicnal  when,,  u  i  ®''^°'’"**odamanw'holivedintheneigh- 

the  signal,  when  was  he  launch-  bourhood.  The  one  declared  that  he 
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|p«)keil  throui'h  a  broken  pane  of  the  pri-  trial  of  Daniel  or  Donald  Kli^lunstone,  ac- 

iKincr'M  window,  and  saw  the  prisoner  cuaetl  of  the  murder  of  Mrs  Croket,  his 

iilting  beside  his  wife  on  a  wee  stool;  and  mother-in-law.  To  the  charge  of  murder, 

that  he  saw  him  draw  a  raix)r  across  her  the  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The 

Ihroai,  in  the  manner  which  he  descriljed  principal  facts  of  the  case,  were,  that  the 

with  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  macer ;  prisoner,  on  the  *Oth  February,  accident- 

aad  that  she  then  fell  backwards ;  and  he,  ally  met  his  wife  (who  had  been  for  some 

being  frightened,  ran  up  the  stair  al>ove,  time  living  in  a  state  of  adultery  with  a 

where  he  lived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  man  named  Mackintosh)  at  her  mother’s 

J  to  his  mother,  who  is  since  dead.  The  door,  in  Libl>crlon’s  Wynd,  Kdinburgh  ; 

I  other  declared  that  he  looked  through  the  that  some  ill  language  passed  between  the 

ainne  hole  in  the  window,  and  saw  the  prisoner  and  his  wife,  when  the  former 

I  prisoner  dragging  something  along  the  threw  a  1  Ub.  weight  at  his  faithless  rib, 

P  ground  from  the  window  to  the  bed.  Ac-  and  struck  her  on  the  hip.  The  wife  tlren 

fi  curding  to  other  evidence,  the  body  was  came  to  the  door  calling  out  murder,  and 

f  afterwards  found  in  the  situation  to  which  the  deceased  coming  up  the  Wynd  at  the 
'■*  the  man  said  he  saw  this  bundle  removed,  time,  lifted  up  an  empty  water  stoiip, 

I  and  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  in  the  place  which  she  threw  at  the  panel,  who  threw 
I  from  which  it  had  been  dragged.  There  it  hack  again,  and  also  drew  a  clasp  knife 
I  was  other  circumstantial  evidence,  which  from  his  |X>cket,  w’ith  which  he  stabbed 
proved  that  the  j>risoner  had  l>een  at  his  Mrs  Croket  l)elow  the  10th  rib,  the  pri- 

II  house,  and  that  the  door  was  locked  soner  saying,  “  take  that,  and  keep  it  as 
;  abi)ut  the  time  when  the  crime  is  sup-  a  kee|>-sake  for  your  daughter.”  In  con- 
j  |X)sed  to  have  l)een  committed.  The  ra-  sequence  of  the  wound,  Mrs  Croket  died 
I  zor  with  which  the  fatal  act  w’as  commit-  on  9th  March  in  the  Infirmary.  A  num- 
I  ted  v’as  borrowed  of  a  neighl>our  by  the  her  of  tradesmen,  with  whom  the  prisoner 
^  deceased,  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  had  been  employed  as  a  painter,  gave 
a  short  time  before  the  atrocious  deed,  him  a  most  admirable  character  for  sobri- 
Sevcral  witnesses  were  called  for  the  pri-  ety,  honesty,  and  industry.  The  Jury— . 
f  soner,  w’ith  a  view  to  prove  an  alibi ;  they  being  addressed  by  Mr  Alison  for  the 
I  however  were  not  all  of  them  very  deci-  prosecution— Mr  Slaitland  for  the  pri- 
sive  upon  that  point,  and  they  differed  re-  soner,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  summed 
^  spccting  immaterial  circumstances,  which  up  the  evidence  at  great  length — returned 
I  disagreement  was  considered  to  shake  the  a  verdict,  finding  by  a  plurality  of  voices 
B  credibility  of  their  general  testimony.  'I'he  the  prisoner  Gai/Zy  of  murder.  The  Court 

I  panel,  ill  his  declarations,  also  pleaded  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  lie  exe- 
alibi^  and  alleged  that  he  had  accompa-  cuted  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  July, 
nied  his  tw'o  sons  to  their  w'ork  ;  but  his  and  his  body  to  be  given  to  Dr  A.  Monro 
counsel  produced  no  evidence  of  this,  al*  for  dissection.  He  has  since  been  respited 
though  it  w'as  admitted  to  lie  com|K*tent  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure, 
for  the  sons,  though  under  the  age  of  pu-  Johanna  llickahy  was  convicted,  on  her 

jiilariiy,  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the  own  confession,  of  various  acts  of  swind- 
prisoner,  hut  not  for  the  Croivn.  The  ling,  and  sentenced  to  9  months’  confine- 
prisoner,  in  his  declarations,  relied  chiefly  ment  in  Bridew'ell. 

I  on  the  theory  of  suicide,  but  it  was  proved  25. — At  the  Surrey  quarter  sessions, 

^  liy  the  Medical  and  other  testimony,  that  last  week.  Captain  L.  C.  O’Callagan, 
t  the  deceased  did  not  kill  herself ;  that  the  stated  to  be  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  oc- 
I  two  wounds  on  her  throat  must  have  casionally  acting  at  one  of  the  minor  thea- 
I  caused  instantaneous  death ;  and  there-  tres  in  London,  was  found  guilty  of  an 
I  fore  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  assault  on  the  Rev.  Mr  Saurin,  son  of  the 

I  removed  from  the  situation  where  she  Bishop  of  Dromore,  by  giving  him  a 

first  fell,  nor  have  placed  the  razor  on  the  stroke  with  his  own  stick  over  the  shoul- 

I  mantlepicce,  where  it  was  found  j  nor  dors.  The  parties  w’ere  returning  from  a 

m  have  exchanged  her  under  garment,  and  visit  to  the  discovery-ships  at  Deptford, 

1  concealed  beneath  the  bed  the  shift  which  and  the  prosecutor  being  on  horseback, 
m  was  there  found  saturated  with  blood,  took  too  great  a  liberty,  as  the  Captain 
i  Mr  D.  M‘Niell  addressed  the  Jury  for  conceived,  in  staring  repeatedly  into  a 

I  the  Crown,  and  Mr  Wighame  for  the  carriage  at  Mrs  Thelwall,  and  some  la- 

r  i>risoner.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  sum-  dies,  who  were  under  the  Captain’s  care, 
I  med  up  the  evidence,  and  the  Jury  he  riding  on  the  dickey.  The  scene  took 

I  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  His  Lord-  place  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  the  road  ;  and 

I  ship,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  pro-  the  parson  gave  the  Captain  his  card, 

I  nounced  on  the  panel  the  sentence  of  tearing  off*  the  word  Rev.,  avowedly,  as 

i  death,  he  said,  on  his  examination,  with  the 

I  2L— ilfi/rdcr.— This  day  came  on  the  view’  of  fighting  him,  if  called  upon  !  As 
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the  assau’it  was  proved,  the  defentlant 
was  jenicnced  U)  one  roonlh's  imprison¬ 
ment ;  which  he  is  miw  sufferin*;,  with 
tKvnd  and  w  ater  only  for  his  diet,  having, 
tinder  loine  n»isrej>rescntalion,  refused 
fie  cuooty  allowance,  with  the  view  of 
liiidin«  hb  ow  n  |Tovi>4on5^  and  then  too 
iate  diacuTerin«  that  the  alternative  was 
bead  and  water on’y.  lie  petitioned  the 
SesMocis,  bat  tlicy  had  no  fMiwer  to 
inurferr,  the  visiting  Ma^^trates  alone 
bein^  entitled  to  |pve  directions  in  such 
rjatwcrs.  (Mr  Denison  h:>  s'nce  jriven 
•  Td.T*  to  allow  Captain  O't'allughan  wlial 
he  plcaaew  ) 

— DrraJfmi  CouJU^ratuni — About 
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«d,  the  defeiKlant  w  ithout  a  house,  were  seen  in  the  most 
Donth's  imprison-  anxK>us  state,  watching  »)ver  the  little 
.w  suffering,  with  property  that  they  had  been  able  to  save 
►r  his  diet,  having,  from  the  general  rum.  Among  thofe 
sentation,  refuse*d  were  some  infirm  old  women  and  chiU 
with  the  view  of  dren,  which  completed  this  picture  of 
ion.s  and  then  too  misery.  A  general  subscription  was  im- 
tie  alternative  was  mediately  commenced  for  their  reiitf. 

lie  petitioned  the  Kxcept  the  house  in  which  the  fire  com- 
ad  no  |H>wer  to  menced  in  the  ground  floor,  the  otheis 
Magistrates  alone  ah  caught  flame  at  the  top  and  burned 
directions  in  such  downwuids.  'I  he  projierty  of  those  in- 
►n  hi>  s  nee  given  habiting  the  shojis  and  lower  flats  was 
1 0'Callaghan  wlial  in  consequence  mostly  saved.  Among 
them  were  M-ssrs  Tait  and  Co.  haher- 
tJU/rratuni — About  dashers;  Mr  Nelson,  bookseller :  Alrter- 


orco’clortin  the  m<iming  of  Thur>day  the‘  guson,  toliacconlst ;  Mr  Brash,  spirit-dea- 


24th  inwt.  a  fire  hn»ke  out  in  hldinhurgh,  in  ] 
the  hock  premises  of  a  spirit-dealer  at  the 
bead uf  the  Rnyal  Bank  Close,  H Igh-Strei‘t, 
wiiich  wras  mtre  dc'Stnictivc  than  any 
calamity  of  the  kind  fur  a  hundred  years 
before,  haring  aanpletely  destroyed  five 
booses  of  til  stories  high,  comprising 
thoMe  weil-knowrn  tenements  over  the 
piazzas  leading  into  the  l*arliainent  S(|uare, 
one  iMWise  in  the  Square,  and  the  one  in 
the  Royal  Bank  Close,  in  w  hich  the  fire 
originated,  w  hich  lait,  with  the  one  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  it,  were  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  before  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  'I’he  afternoon  of  Thursday 
was  far  advanced  liefore  the  devastating 
fury  of  the  flames  rectived  any  sensible 
check,  and  the  engines  continued  to  pluy 
upon  tlie  smoking  ruins  at  intervals  the 
three  follow  ing  days.  'I'hc  lt«a  of  pro|x?rty 
has  been  immeiiMf,  lu  twithstanding  that 
much  of  it  was  covered  by  insurance. 
The  loss  of  life  has  in-fii  almost  iniracu-  ' 
Utusly  confined  to  tliat  of  one  individual. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  houses  which 
first  cuflcTcd,  entered  by  a  common  stair 
in  the  Royal  Bank  Close,  and  ullhough 
the  fire  broke  i»ut  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  by  the  extraordinary  intrepidity  of 
a  fewr  individuals,  they  were  all  gf»>t  out 
in  safety,  many  of  them  naketl.  Alex¬ 
ander  t  hahners,  a  tow  n-o(Rcer,  was 
lemiitt'tl,  after  he  ha<l  rescued  a  wife  and 
Seven  children,  to  make  an  endeavour  to 
recover  some  valuable  iKqiers  w  hich  he 
Ind  in  charge  ;  but  on  o|)ening  his  door  he 
was  mot  by  a  body  of  flame  which  seized 
u|H>n  his  clothes,  aiwi  he  was  so  dread¬ 
fully  Rcurehed,  that  he  died  in  consequence 


ler  ;  Mr  Budge,  of  John’s  Coffee-house; 
and  Messrs  Bell  and  Bradfute,  b(K>ksel. 
lers,  the  greater  part  of  w  hose  stocks 
were  removed  in  safety.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  liuil dings  on  the  same  site 
were  consumed  in  the  year  1700,  in  a 
most  fearful  conflagration  which  broke 
ont  in  the  Meal- Market,  Cowgatc,  and 
made  its  w'ay  to  the  High-Street.  “  By 
a  dreadful  fire  (says  Maitland  in  his  His- 
U>ry  of  Edinburgh,)  that  broke  out  at 
the  north  eastern  corner  of  the  Meal- 
Market,  about  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday 
night,  on  the  3d  of  February,  all  that 
magnificent  pile  of  buildings  (exclusive 
of  the  'Freasury  Room)  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  Parliament 
Close,  with  the  Exchange,  were  destroy- 
ed.”  About  two  years  lieforc  this  grtiit 
fire,  the  Scots  Parliament,  anno  KiSS, 
w'c  are  told,  “  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  danger  the  Edinhurghers  were 
ex|K)sed  to  by  the  excessive  height  ct 
their. houses,  bt)ih  in  res|)ect  to  fire  and 
falling,  they  enacted,  that  no  building 
to  be  erected  in  the  city  thereafter  shall 
exceed  five  stories  in  height ;  the  front 
wall  in  the  ground  story  to  l>e  three  feet 
in  thickness,  the  second  two  feet  nine 
inches,  the  third  two  feet  six,  the  fourth 
two  feet  three,  and  the  fifth  two  feet.” — 
Before  this,  the  houses  hud  been  consi¬ 
derably  higher,  as  w’e  are  informed  that 
the  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  Square,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  the  great  fire  of  1700,  was  three  sU'- 
ries  higher  than  the  one  which  stands 
there  at  presei^t,  and  which,  at  the  l>ack 
*  part,  is  eleven  stories  high,  being  the 


I,,......*  M'L  •  r— wiwtvil  Biuiicif  niKii,  uema 

“?r ir* “"“.r 

:;:.rjrs;r 

rlTcctt.  Khkl  ^  fornilure  wd  W.J.  Bronrna  pucket  book,  containing 

Wc  n  ‘o  the  amount  of  £.53.  or 

.TAlild  ~ri*  ”T  «><«'>>•  Another  woman,  Jfargarct  .Muir, 

'iliuradav  ■  imm'irn  >f”  r  /'T***  ***  *  “  <-*targi-d  with  the  same  crime,  but  not 

.  num.»rs  of  individual.,  now  appearing,  was  outlawed.  The  robbery 
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committed  on  the  North  Bridge  on  since  been  sentenced  to  twelve  months 
?the  night  of  the  24th  of  March)  and  Mr  confinement  in  Bridewell.] 
jj^Dwn  having  misssd  the  pocket-book  Daniel  Mackenzie  was  found  Guilty^ 

immediately)  seized  the  two  women,  and  .  upon  his  own  confession,  of  theft  and 

Ittld  them  till  taken  into  custody  by  two  housebreaking,  but  the  libel  having  been 
Sblice  officers.  They  had  thrown  the  restricted,  and  circumstances  favourable 
iook  over  the  bridge,  and  it  was  found  to  the  prisoner  pleaded  by  his  counsel, 

Ifimediately  under  the  spot  where  they  he  was  sentenced  only  to  hard  labour  in 

liacl  been  standing.  The  Court  continued  Bridewell  for  eighteen  months. 

4lie  diet  against  the  prisoner.  [She  has 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


48  F.  ■  Ens.  M'Kenae,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  Conw. 

Ena.  vice  Grant,  58  F.  f?  May  18*4 

54  Lieut  Moore,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Lieut 

vice  Hawking  91  F.  SO  do. 

55  Capt  Verity,  from  h.  p.  York  Chaai. 

Capt  vice  Kemp,  16  F.  ST  do. 
58  Enaign  Grant,  from  48  F.  Ensign  vice 

Lett,  h.  p.  Afr.  Corps.  do. 

60  Hosp.  Assist  Lamond,  Assist  Surg.  vice 

Melvin,  prom.  '  do. 

Lieut  Tempest,  from  98  F.  Lieut  vice 
Cornwall,  76  F.  19  June 

62  Ensign  Lane,  Lieut  by  purcli.  vice 

Butler,  ret  "  27  May 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Ensign  do. 

63  Caj)t  Hill,  from  h.  p.  28  F.  Capt.  vice 

.  Lynch,  3  Vet  Bn.  3  June 

Lieut  Jordan,  Adj.  vice  Duport,  res. 

A(y.  20  May 

Surg.  Bohan,  from  h.  p.  23  F.  Surg. 

\iee  Macnish,  h.  p.  do. 

Lieut  Forster,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Paymaster,  vice  Jones,  dismissed 

10  June 

71  Lieut  Pennington,  from  late  5  Vet  Bn. 

Paym.  vice  Madienzie,  h.  p.  20  May 
Quart  Mast  Serj.  Agnew,  Quart  Mast 
vice  Herring,  ret  on  full  )>ay 

17  June 

76  Lieut  Cornwall,  from  60  F.  Lieut  vice 

Grubbe,  h*  P*  7^  F.  10  do. 

90  Capt  Blanc,  from  10  F.  Capt  vice  Bt. 

Maj.  Williamson,  h.  n.  28  F.  3  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Whitney,  from  85  F.  Surg. 
vice  Morrison,  dead  17  do. 

91  Lieut.  Hawkins,  from  54  F.  Lieut  vice 

Berkeley,  h.  p.7l  F.  20  May 

97  Surg.  Conolly,  from  h.  p.  5  W.  I.  B. 

Surg.  -  17  June 

98  Campbell, '  from  h.  p.  94  F. 

*  Capt  vice  Fox,  cancelled  27  do. 

Lieut  Freebairn,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Temiiest,  00  F.  10  June 

Lieut  Dunlevie,  from  h.  p.  65  F.  Paym. 

do* 

99  Surg.  Hibbcrt,  from  h.  p.  Yoik  L.I.V. 

Surg.’  17  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Ist  Lieut  Feliz,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Travers,  ret  20  May 

2d  Lieut  Irtoo,  1st  Lieut  do. 

H.  F.  Beckwith,  2d  Lieut  do. 

.  1  Vet  Bn*  Capt  Soott,  from  h.  p.  26  F.  Capt  vice 
Strangeways,  ret  list  27  do. 

-  3  Bt.  Maj.  Lynch,  from  63  F.  Capt  viee 

Vandelcur,  10  F.  3  June 

Ensign  Dowlas,  from  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 
Ensign  vice  Borcham,  ret  list  do. 

Unattached, 

Major  Keane,  from  7  Dr.  Lieut  CoL  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  lieut.  Gen.  Stovin,  ret  17  June  182C 

Staff, 

Lieut  Nunn,  from  59  F.  Staff  AdJ.  vice  Gourlay, 
dead  27  my  1824 

Jlospiial  Stqff, 

Assist  Surg.  Stewart,  from  h.  n.  3H  F.  Assist 
Surg.  vice  llosp.  Assist  Chambers,  64  F. 

20  May  1824 


I.  CIVIL. 

June  2. — George,  Earl  of  Morton,  to  be  Lord- 
iieu tenant  of  the  County  of  Mid-Lothian. 

—  John  William  Robert,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
I  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Uox- 
lirgh. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May  25.— Mr  W'illiam  Nay  ordained  to  the 
istoral  charge  of  the  Relief  Congregation,  ToU- 
ross,  Glasgow. 

June  2. — Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  presented  by 
ic  King  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Cromarty, 
leant  by  the  death  of  the  ll^v.  Robert  Smith.  ’ 

III.  MILITARY. 

irevet  Capt  Colthurst,  97  F.  Maj.  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  12  Aug.  1819 


^R.  II.  Gds.  Hon.  G.  W',  Forester,  Cornet  by  pui^. 
f  vice  Sir  R.  HiU,  ret  27  May  1824 

•  2.  Dr.G.  F.  C.  Griffiths,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

>  Duncombe,  Gren.  Gds.  17  June 

'  6  Lieut  Hume,  from  15  Dr.  Capt.  by 

[-  purch.  vice  Langley,  ret  10  do. 

S  '7  Dr.  Ensign  Eldwards,  frdm  46  F.  Comet 

vice  Aird,  h.  p.  10  F.  do. 

't.  Cant  Shirley,  Maj.  by  jiureh.  vice 

Keane,  prom. .  17  do. 

Lieut  Williams,  Capt  do. 

.  _  Cornet  Pringle,  Lieut  do. 

^15  Cornet  Gamier,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

<  Hume,  6  Dr.  G.  do. 

H.  T.  Lord  Pelham,  Comet  do* 

|Cren.  Gds.  Comet  Dunc*ombe,  from  2  Dr.  Gds. 
^  Ensign  and  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Dou- 

r  glas,prom.  ,  ,  do. 

>  1  F.  .  Lieut  Smith,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Lieut. 

'  vice  Rafter,  cancelled  27  May 

4  Lieut  Irving,  C^t  by  purch.  vice 

Spink,  92  F.  3  June 

Ensign  Heedly,  Lieut  do. 

D.  W.  I.  L'Arty  do. 

‘10  Capt  Vandeleur,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Capt 
vice  Blane,  90  F.  no. 

ill  Assist  Surg.  Chermside,  from  h.  p.  7 

Vet  Bn.  Assist  Surg.  vice  Stewart, 

Afr.  Corps.  do. 

|6  Capt  Kemp,  from  55  F.  Capt  vine 

^  Straker,  h.  p.  York  Chass.  27  May 

18  Bt  Lieut  Col.  Gorrequer,  Maj.  by 

f  purch.  vice  Percival,  ret  10  June 

Lieut  French,  Capt  '  r  ’  do. 

*1  •  Hosp.  Assist  Ewing,  Assist  Surg.  vice 

Freer,  removed  from  (he  Service 
.  3  do. 

» <  Lieut  M*Pherson,  Capt  vice  W'aldron, 

d^  25  March 

Ensign  Carroll,  Lieut  do. 

J.  F.  Lonsdale,  Ensign  *  27  May 

Lieut  Dyer,  Aiy,  vice  Lange,  res.  Adj. 

■0  Capt  Moore,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Paym. 

vice  Phillips,  dismissed  10  June 
W.  Edwards,  Elnsign  vice  Swetonhara, 

3  do. 

Ensign  Keiley,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Ensign 
%  ice  Edwards,  7  Dr.  10  do. 
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Asust.  SuTg.  M'LeodJromh.p.  iSF.  Asw^SW 
Viet  JlV  WNiece.detd  «  May  ^ 

- -  taldwell,  from  h.  p.  31  F.  Asrtrt. 

Surg.  vice  Lamonde,  60  F.  *3  June 

Ho«p.  Ajaist.  Morgan,  Amist  Surg. 

J.  Young,  Hoap.  Assist  vice  Blair,  dead  M  uo. 

Exchanges, 

Lieut  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  Hill.  K.C.B.  from  Gren- 
Gds.  with  Lieut  Cd.  Ellison,  h.  p.  Una^ 

_ Cassidy,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut 

CoL  Browne,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

Major  Sweney,  from  1  Dr  Gds.  rec.  dm.  with 
Ma^  Delancey,  h.  n.  2  Ceylon  Regt. 

- Nicolls,  from  96  F.  with  Major  White, 

Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Sir  T.  Reade,  from  *7  F.  with 
Capt  Franklyn,  h.  p.  H  F. 

Capt  raterson,  from  8  Dr.  with  Capt  Knight 
63  F. 

— -oDashwood,  from  Gren.  Gds.  with  Capt  Dou< 
glas,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Lieut  Deaomi,  from  16  F.  with  Lieut  Murray, 
Ceylon  Regt 

—  Warren,  from  41  F.  with  Lieut  Logan, 
Rifle  Brig. 

- Ashe,  from  41  F.  with  Lieut  Barnes,  65  F . 

■  ■'  —  Giflkrd,  from  92  F.  rec.  dilT.  with  Lieut 
Forbes,  h.  p.  18  F. 

— —  Harvey,  from  Cape  Corps  (Inf.)  with  Lieut 
Ross,  h.  1^  60  F. 

Ens^  Nixon,  from  44  F.  with  Enugn  Dodgin, 

Ensign  Kellett,  ftom  48  F.  with  Ettign  Smith, 
^.^f4F. 

Faym.  Chitty,  from  2  Dr.  Gds.  with  Capt  Hay, 
h.j^  4.5  F. 

Suri^Shorland,  from  31  F.  with  Surg.  Callow, 


■  ■  Jones,  ftom  44  F.  with  Surg.  Daunt  58  F. 
Assist  Sure.  Campbell,  from  lofle  Brig,  with 
Assist,  dum.  Armstrong,  h.  p. 
llosp.  Assist  Farmer,  with  Ho^.  Assist  Black* 
wood,  h.  p. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  Gen-  Stovin,  from  17  F. 

M^jor  Perdval,  18  F. 

Caj^  Langley,  6  Dr.  Gds. 

— —  Travers,  Rifle  Brig. 

IJeut  Butler,  62  F. 

Crwnet  Sir  R.  Hill,  Royal  Horse  Gds. 

Ensign  Sweetenham,  46  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

Capt  Fox.  96  F. 

Lieut  Rafter.  1  F. 

Lieut  Ker,  30  F. 

Removed  from  the  Service. 

Assist  Surg.  Freer.  21  F. 

Deaths. 

General  J.  Mniray,  of  late  96  F.  Paris. 

Ueut  General  Farley,  late  of  68  F. 

M^  General  Du  Hat  h.  p.  late  Genn.  Leg. 

fdeut.  Col.  Johnton,  h.  p.  Coitican  Rang. 

~  ^  Chatham  May 

48  F.  Sydney,  New  South  Wal« 
_ _  2  Dec.  1823 


Lieut  Bourke.  7  F.  ,  . 

_ Cuthbertson,  48  F.  drowned  at  Macquarn* 

Harbour.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  24  Dec.  1SS3 

_ Roy,  69  F.  WallAjahbad,  Madras 

27  Jan.  18*4 

_ Mallet,  late  Invalids,  Plymouth  1  June 

_ W’att,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Jersey  4  do. 

— —  Inglcby,  h.  jp.  1  Dr.  Lancaster  10  Apnl 
— —  K.  Campbell,  h.  p.  74  F.  Inverness 

29  Match 

—  „  Pyne,  h;  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Dublin  22  Jan. 

- Noble,  h.  p.  95  F.  Rothsay  21  April 

— .  Canchi,  h.  p.  R.  Reg.  of  Malta,  France 

ISJan. 

- Ordioni,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang.  Corsica 

23Sept  18!3 

De  Vaux,  b.  p.  Chass.  Britain,  Nantes 

23  Feb.  18!4 

— — -  Mackenxie,  h.  p.  1  Lieut.  Dr.  Ger.  Leg. 

drowned  at  Hanover  •  9  June 

Ensign  Woodburn,  46  F.  1  Feb. 

—  - Lisle,  83  F.  Trincomalee,  Ceylon 

26  Nov.  1823 

Camming,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh 

^  •  28  May  1824 

- Maepherson,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Stromnea, 

Orkney  *  Jn“ 

—  Newman,  h.  p.  40  F.  22  Feb.  1822 

■  ■  ~  ■  -  Bornemann,  h.  p.  8  Line  German  Leg. 

Frankfort  15  April  1824 

Adjutant  Perry,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  22  May 

Quart  Mast.  Paul,  87  F.  on  board  the  Abberton 
Indiaman  14  Feb. 

— -■  ,  Holmes,  late  of  Coldst  Gds.  Hollo¬ 
way  13  April 

■  -  ■  Coleman,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Gds.  Carlw, 

Ireland  5  do. 

- HiU,  h.  p.  Depots  23  Feb. 

Medical  Department. 

Stair  Surg.  M'Glaslvm,  h.  p.  Glasgow  May  1824 
- —  .  '  ■  Power,  h.  p.  B^  IslaM  lo  April 
Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Dr  Wharrie,  Ceylon  8  Jan. 
Assist  Surg.  Hoatson,  Ceylon  Re^  Ceylon 

7  Wv.  1823 

— —  I,  .  Dr  Menxies,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  India 

25Dec. 

■  —  Meyer,  h.  p.  4  Vet  Bn.  France 

5  Nov. 

Apoth.  Fox,  h.  p.  May  1824 

- Price,  h.  p.  London  do. 

Uoap.  Assist  Picton,  Africa  5  Mardi 

Cltaplain's  Department. 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Owen,  Chaplain  General  to  the 
Forces  4  June  1824 

Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing,  of  the  Re¬ 
gular  Force  an  Action  wi3i  the  Ash. 
antecs  on  21st  January  \%2A,  in  the 
West  Wassa  Country,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  West  CoaH  of  Africa. 

KUUd. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  wounded,  taken 

prisoner,  and  afterwards  kioku  . 

Wounded  {sli^ily.) 

Capt  Rickey  2  W.  L  R.  M^.  of  Brig. 

Ensign  Etskine,  R.  African  Colonial  Corps. 


-^-J/Estrange,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corp^  in  Africm  ^^sing,  and  supposed  to  have  been  afief* 
P-  cen».  U*.  ^ 

y  Dr/Beresford  TadUe,  Surg.  (ff  2  W.  I.  R. 
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— Mdeurolo^ical  Talk. 

METEOUOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kej)t  at  Edinhurgh,  in  the  Obtervaioryy  Ca 

•ns  arc  made  twice  eveiy  day,  at  nine 
Olwervation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  com 


Wind.  W'eather. 


Attach.! 


Weather. 


Then 


Dull,  and 
Icold. 

IForen.dull, 

sunsludtem. 

I  Mom  dull, 
jday  sunsh. 
Foren.s  .nsh. 
duUaftern.  ' 
{Rather  cold  ; 
tand  dull. 
Dull,witli 
slight  shrs. 
Dull  mom. 
day  sunsh. 

DuUjbut  fair, 
I  I 

|Mom.h.rain. 
'day  fair.  ^ 


129A87'A.57' 
.769!  A.  54 

.794,M.57 
.810' A.  60 
.648  M.60 
.450,  A.  62 


Fair,  sunsh.  j 
and  warm. 

I  Fair,  sunsh. 

I' very  warai.  . 
Fair,  dull  j 
mid.  of  day. 

Ditto.  I 

[Mom.  focg^-, 
day  sunsh.  j 
Foren.sunsh. 
even,  foggy, 
Mom.  foggy. 
Sunsh.  day. 
Sunsh.  foren. 
dull  aft.  cold, 
Mom.  cold, 
day  sunsh. 

!  Rather  dull, 
very  cold. 
jPay  cold  and 
jdull.  I 

I'air,  with  j 
tsuns^ine. 
'Foren.  suns. 

*  dull  aftem. 
Rain  morn, 
and  aftem. 
Dull  room, 
sh.  rain  aftn. 


29.890  -4.  .58  \ 
3ai03M.59) 
.e25'A.C.5\ 
.1.51'M.63i 
'  .H2A.6.5\ 
I  .170  M.C7i 


Junel6 


Day  fair,dull, 
rain  evening. 
Rain  mom.  i 
andaftern.  | 
W'arm,  with 
showers  rain.. 
I  Mom.  rain  ' 
,8unsh.aftera' 
‘Showers  rain 
{during  day. 
Fair,  with 
;sun.shine. 


Average  of  rain  2. 109  inches 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  dry  weather,  u  hich  had  produced  such  pernicious  effects  on  the  growing  crop 
at  the  date  of  our  last,  continued  (with  the  exception  of  a  shower  on  the  15th)  till  the 
5f4tli,  at  which  period  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  vegeution.  A  moderate  shower  fell  on  the  24th,  and  less  or  more  rain 
fell  on  each  of  the  ten  succeeding  days,  accompanied  w’ith  a  temperature  averaging 
aliout  58®  Fahrenheit.  The  depth  of  rain  during  that  time  amounted  to  two  inches ; 
•ince  our  last,  to  two  inches  and  seven-tenths.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
effects  of  the  rains  on  the  growing  crop  has  been  particularly  favourable.  Wheat  had 
the  car  previously  formed,  and  on  light  lands  it  was  short ;  but  a  luxuriance  is  now 
communicated  to  the  plant  that  will  insure  a  well-filled  car.  Lateral  shoots  of  oats, 
that  began  to  languish,  have  acquired  fresh  vigour  ;  early  varieties  are  in  full  ear,  and 
prt^iae  well.  Barley  that  wm  early  sown  is  in  many  in.stance8  rather  thin,  but  shews 
a  ne  ear  with  dark-green  foliage.  Beans  have  elongated  considerably  j  and  pease 
»re  now  in  full  flower,  and  promise  a.bulky  crop;  Potttoes  shew  healthy  spreading 
folu^j  early  vimeiiCT  swell  rapidly.  Turnips  were  for  the  most  |mrt  sown  befofe 
the  raina,  and  a  fair  brmrd  has  been  obtained  j  but  an  unusual  number  of  annual  weeds 
ap[w  m  every  turnip  field.  The  hay  harvest  commenced  about  the  laat  week 
ir  JUIL  A  *"?  <>«'>  rather  unfavourable  for  getting 

’*  i  «>'''•  The  second  cutting  of 

a  full  bite.  Vegetation  is  about 
a  ““  “>*  “"ket.  sale,  have 

TO  IuuIIa  Li  ^  A  good  deal  of  wheat  is  still 

ina  Oats  continue  to  P  ra  arc  almost  unsaleable.  In  barley  there  is  little  do- 

-  .TOWingdown,  -id 


Register, — Course  of  Exchange,  S;c. — Bankrupts, 


Course  of  Exchange,  London,  July  - Amsterdam,  12:1.  Ditto  at  sight, 

11  ;  18.  Rotterdam,  12  :  2.  Antwerp,  12  :  4^  Hamburgh,  37  :  3.  Altona,  37  :  4. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  45.  Ditto  at  sight,  25  :  75.  Bourdeaux,  25  ;  75.  Frank-fort- 
on-the-Maine,  155.  Madrid,  36 1.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304-  Leghorn,  474.  Genoa, 
44.  Lisbon,  514.  Oporto,  50|.  Rio  Janeiro,  474.  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  94  ^cent. 


Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Goldin  coin,  £.0u0ii0. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars 
i;.3iil7ii6. — New  Doubloons,  £.0u0u0.— New  Dollars,  £.0 u 4m 9|.— Silver  in  bars 
Standard,  £.0it5M0. 


Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d — Hambro*,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d.— 
Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s— Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  8  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  June  23,  to  July  14,  1824. 

1  June  23. 1  June  30.  i  July  7.  |  July  14. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  May  and  the  20th  of  June  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Ashbon,  T.  Canton-place,  Poplar,  underwriter. 
Austin,  C  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  banker. 

Austin,  J.  B.  l.'heapside,  druggist. 

Beale,  C.  tialisbury,  oilman. 

Bird,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Bliss,  E.  Preeman’s-oourt  Comhill,  scrivener. 

Booth,  P.  Gee  Cross,  Cheshire,  cotton-spinner. 
Bulmer,  O.  D.  Liverpool,  money-scrivener. 
Campion,  II.  Horsleydown,  ooo^r. 

Castell,  J.  Blackman-street,  Newington,  wire- 
worker. 

Caulfield,  P.  Monkton,  Pembrokeshire,  auctioneer. 
Clark,  K.  and  J.  Jobling,  jun.  Trinity-square, 
coal-factors. 

Courteen,  R.  Siae-Ume,  dealer. 

Courthorw,  T.  Rotherhithe,  boat-builder. 

C'rooke,  W.  Burnley,  Lancashire,  iron-merchant 
Drabwell,  J.  Great  Kussell -street,  victualler. 

Drew,  T.  Exeter,  linen-draper. 

Duke,  J.  Basinghall- street,  warehouseman. 
Edwards,  G.  and  T.  Hi^gart,  St  John’s-street, 
West  Smithfield,  stationers. 

Edwards,  W.  Bleinh^  street,  merchant 
Evans,  W.  Albany-terraee,  Old  Kent-road,  mer¬ 
chant 

Everitt,  J.  Stamford  Baron,  horse-dealer. 
Kairinancr,  J.  Alfred-mews,  Tottenham-court  road* 
horse-dealer. 

Fatton,  F.  Maddox-street,  Bond-street,  watch¬ 
maker. 

Finch,  R.  and  J.  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  glovers. 
Fish  wick,  W.  Habergham,  Eaves*  Lancashire, 
timber-merchant 

Gaskell,  F.  Glossip,  D^byshire,  cotton-spinner. 
Giani,  A.  New  Cavendish-street,  music-pubtisher. 
Gibson,  R.  J.  P.  Great  Bell  Alley,  maroumt 
Griifittis,  W.  Beaumaris,  currier. 

Hale,  W.  Church-stre^  Spitalfiekls,  cabinet- 
nuiker. 

Hall,  W.  Laytoifs-buildings,  Southwark,  mer¬ 
chant 

Halliwell,  W.  Bunhill-iow,  hatter. 

S.  New  Sleaford,  Lincolnsliire,  mercer, 
liineman,  J.  N.  Alphingtoo,  Devonshire,  starch- 
manufacturer. 


Hill,  J.  Carlisle,  mercer. 

Hilder,  J.  Lime-street,  victualler. 

Holmes,  T.  Nottingham,  oom-factor. 

Hoonum,  J.  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  carpet-manufacturer. 

Humble,  J.  Misndiestar,  shopkeeper. 

Huntriss,  W.  Northowram,  Yorkshire,  cotton- 
spinner. 

Jack^,  E.  York,  goldsmith. 

James,  Cath.  Horsham,  innkeep^. 

Jameson,  W.  Poncras-lane,  provision-merduuit 
Joyce,  H.  S.  and  J.  t'reshford,  Somersetriiire,  and 
T.  Joyce,  Bucklersbury,  dothiers.  * 
Kain,  F.  Fore-street,  Limenouse,  coal-merchant 
Lewis,  J.  Bristol,  grocer. 

M*Ca^y,  D.  ShMwell,  coal-merchant 
M'Kensie,  A.  Lime-stre^  merchant 
Makepeace,  H.  Bristol,  coach-maker. 

Marshman,  M.  Trowbridge,  dothier. 

Meybruch,  F.  Old  Caveiraish-streeC,  tailor. 

Moore,  J.  Bristol,  timber-merchant 

Moore,  J.  sen.  Burnley,  I.ancashire,  cotton-spinner. 

Naish,  J.  Bristol,  auctioneer. 

Noyes,  J.  Tooley-street,  oilman. 

Paoey,  T.  Lincoln,  mariner. 

Parke,  J.  Liverpool,  druggist 
Pine,  T.  and  E.  Davis,  Maidstone,  millers. 
Pomeroy,  R.  jun.  Brixham,  Devonsliire,  banker. 
Prestwid^,  S.  Drury-lane,  grocer. 

Purchas,  S.  Yaovil,  draper. 

Raney,  J.  Whitehaven,  banker. 

Rawlings,  R.  and  J.  F^ome  Selwood,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  card  makers. 

Roberts,  J.  Cheltenham,  coal-merchant 
Rossiter,  T.  Bristol,  bottle-liquor  merchant 
Sanders,  T.  A.  Penkridge,  surgeon. 

Sherwin,  J.  and  J.  Drane,  Gould-square,  Croiched 
FrisurB,  comb-makers. 

Shetiff,  W.  Liverpool,  dealer. 

Skaife,  J.  S.  Tokaihouse-yard.  hatter. 

Smith,  J.  Chuidi-paasage,  Fenchurdi-strect,  mo* 
m^-seriveoer. 

Smith,  T.  Chepstow,  cabinet-maker. 

Smith.  F.  B.  A.  and  O.  Old  Trinity-house,  com* 
factors. 
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I 
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— 

2384 

237 

2374 

954 

954 

94 

974 

— 

93| 

934 

1014 

102 

101  i 

1014 

101 

101 

1014 

1014 

— 

— 

1064 

1064 

— 

— 

289| 

80 

83 

80 

83 

21 

32 

34 

41 

95| 

96 

941 

94| 

103f.25c. 

103fr.50c. 

101f.37c. 

101  fr.3c. 

Bank  Stock . . 

3  V'  cent,  reduced. 

3  ^  cent,  consols 

34  ^  cent,  do . 

4  4?'  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 


India  Stock. 


- Bonds . . . . 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) 

Consols  for  account . . 

French  5  ^  cents, . 


•^Obituary, ^Birtht*  QJuly 

Witerhouse,  C.  Bridgnorth,  dnigeUt. 

Wells,  T.  Union-street,  Southwark,  hat-manufac¬ 
turer.  ... 

Whitaker,  J.  St  Paurs  Church-yard,  music-seller. 
Whitbread,  W.  South-end,  linen-draper. 

White,  W’.  B.  Strand,  linen-draper. 

Willoox,  O.  Tottaiham  court-road,  butcher. 
Williams.  E.  Fenchurch-street,  wine^erchanL 
Wilson,  R.  Turnham  green,  dr^r. 

Wilson,  R.  Tooley-street,  victualler. 

Wykle,  J.  Macclesfield,  victualler. 


129  Jit gl si  ff  •‘““Bankrupts 

'-mTth,  T.  Exeter,  bookseller. 

Spe^Lh.  R.  lun.  Howdi-n,  Yorkshire,  scrivener, 
''tn^ienson.  C.  V.  Li\eri>ooI,  Inicn-dr^r. 
STinands.  N.  W.  Cxulched  Friars,  merchant. 
iSKanpun,  J.  Birmingham,  victualler. 

ThroPT,  J.  Toolev-street,  victualler. 

Todd,  E.  Charlton.  Lancashire,  cotton  spinner. 
Tpdft  C.  P.  Regent -street,  St  James’s,  watoi- 

maker.  ^ _ 

Vankrmitcsi.  P.  Wanpof  *^*”*  iwwer. 

W  amford.  F.  Wakefield,  tea-dealer. 


Alfhabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
June  1824  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  Thomson  &  (joodrir,  muslin  and  laoe^nerchaots 

Mr,  William.  inerchMt  in  ColdsUram.  UrqiSiarL  Geo^,  brewer  and  distiller  at  Inver- 

Bell.  James,  fish-merrfiant  m  Perth. 

Grant,  Lewis,  bookaeller  in  Inverness.  Wilson,  Thomas,  vintner  at  Bealtock  Bridge. 

Gray,  John,  gtain-rocrdiant,  corn-merchant,  and  ”  -o 

miller,  retiding  at  Comedy,  Barony  l^arish  of  DIVIDENDS. 

Glasgow. 

GuUmer,  Anthony  Hemy,  founder,  Uith  Walk.  Anderson,  Will‘^,  late  in  Glasgow ;  by 

Harjwr,  Alex,  shawl-manufacturer  in  Kilmarnock.  Fifet  bv  D 

Huie.  James  Lath,  bookseller  and  publisher  in  ‘ 

lUlinbunrh-  S.  Threshie,  W.S.  Edinburgh. 

Lee  A  Myers,  jewellers,  auctioneers,  and  general-  Knox,  John  &  Sons,  oo^n-yam  merchants  m 
aratt  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow;  by  D.  Cuthbertson,  accountant 

Liddd.  Rob^  gtooer,  brewer,  and  baker,  at  there.  .  «? 

BlantyreTuU.  Rae.John,  candle-maker  m  Edinburgh;  by  w. 

M-Donald.  John  HaU.  merchant  in  Falkirk.  Sanderson,  mercl^t  th^.  _ ^ 

M'Lean.  H  m.  A  Su^  late  merchants  in  Edin-  Ramsay,  Smith,  Graham,  i  Co.  mCTtaiMite  m 
burgh.  Glaiow ;  by  Robert  Blaikie,  merchant  there. 

Paul,  VTilliam  A  James,  distillen  and  merchants  W'att,  Thomas,  A  Co.  merchants  and  warehouse- 
in  Stirling.  men  in  Glasgow ;  by  James  Aitken,  merdiant 

Taylor,  Patria,  spirit-deakr  in  Auctermuchty.  there. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACDONALD. 

tt  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  an-  akin  and  Portree;  not  only. to  p 

notince  the  decease  of  this  amiable  and  distin-  of  those  villages,  but  generally  ai 

guished  nobleman,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Lon-  shipping  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 

don,  on  Saturday  the  19th  June,  after  a  protracted  xnent  to  himself  and  his  succe 
lilnMs,  which  came  to  a  sudden  termination.  their  own  estates,  he  began  a  n 

Hu  (xirdshlp  entered  in  early  life  into  the  ar-  at  Armidale,  according  to  a  desl 
my,  and  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  some  years  and  carried  it  on  so  far  towan 

in  the  Tenth,  when  that  regiment  was  under  the  and  embellished  it  with  so  mud 

command  of  his  present  He  afterwards  now  one  oi  the  greatest  ornamei 

raised  a  corm  of  fencibles,  of  whidi  he  continued  His  Lordship's  constant  endeavi 

in  conunand  as  long  as  that  description  of  force  prove  the  manufacture  of  kelj 

was  judged  neo^sary  for  the  defence  o£  the  the  culture  of  hmp,  to  drain  ' 

kingdom.  He  likewise  represented  the  borough  cultivate  wastes,  to  erect  ehur 
of  Saltash  in  Parliament  for  several  sessions,  bridges,  and,  by  every  means,  to 
during  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  and  employment  for  the  lower  o^er 
duinterested  supfMxtm  of  the  principles  of  Bit  memory  to  be  long  dierished  in 

grateful  population. 

But  It  IS  from  Lord  Macdonald's  patriotic  la-  While  otner  landowners  wen 
hours  for  the  improvement  of  his  vast  estates  in  people  ftom  their  properties,  i] 
the  HcbridcA  that  an  estiinate  of  his  character  is  ouce  sheep,  it  was  Lc^  Macdol 
to  be  formed.  Convinced  that  the  first  step  to-  of  a  population  of  24,000,  not  ; 
wxrdt  improvci^t  is  to  raider  a  country  ac-  compelled  to  emigrate  from  his  j 
c^ble,  hu  Lordship  ^de,  with  the  assistance  one  remarkable  arcumstanoe  in 
of  Goscrriment,  upwards  of  100  miles  of  public  sketdi,  sudi  was  his  kindness 
™  ^  islands  of  Skye  that,  notwithstanding  thrir  num 
^  North  List;  sulucnbed  largely  towards  the  neral  distress  for  theW  few  v* 
f?"y”  »  ?<«■?«.  Wl..,  to  thoK  hi.p»d.^uSSSdSm^/ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


OT«y.  Ai  nooiwich,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant 
William  Codirane  Andenon,  royal  hone  arrillery, 
a  daughter.  ' 

At  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Aytoun,  R.  A.,  a  son. 

30.  At  Penchrise,  Mrs  Pott,  a  son. 

Lodge,  Dumfries-shire,  the  Lady 
of  PuH^  Mam,  fcq.  a  daughter. 

of  r"w  «  Minburgh,  the  Udy 

OI  K.  w.  H.  Schenley,  Esq.  a  daughter. 


1824.  Jan.  7.  At  Nagporc,  the  Lady  of  An 

td  bitStir 

.  1  Berwick,  the  Ladv  of  MsW 

»»1  Dafrymple, » ,00.  f  “ 


I 


MARRIAGES.  CumlnJ*Eir  * 

1825.  Dec.  22.  At  Nusseerabad,  at  the  house  of  22.  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Ca 
Sir  David  Ochterlony.  Bart  G.C.B.  Wm.  Seton  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Kirkn 
Charters,  Esck  M.D.  of  the  Bengal  medical  estab*  or  Castle  Toward, 
lishment  to  Louisa  Soott,  youngest  daughter  of  »  At  Woodhill,  Thomas  Bant 
the  late  George  Smith,  Esq.  of  Canton.  Jane,  second  daughter  of  George 

1824.  April  29.  At  Brioge  Town,  Barbadoes,  £sq.  of  Woodhill. 

William  Mof&t,  Elsq.  to  Miss  Emily  Woolford# 

mly  daughter  of  J.  Woolford,  Esq.  merchant  DEATHS. 

May  21.  At  London,  the  Rev.  William  Robin*  1824.  Jan.  12.  At  Madras,  Jam< 

son,  son  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  Bart  to  the  Hon.  19»  At  Batavia,  Henry  Band, 

Susanna  Sophia  Flower,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Mr  Henry  Band,  merchant  in  Lei 
Viscount  Ashbrook.  March  14.  At  Montr^,  suddei 

—  Philip  Anglin,  Esq.  M.D.  of  the  island  of  f^e  Rev.  T.  Hill.  This  gentlem 

Jamaica,  to  Catharine  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  country  last  fall  from  Edinburg 

of  the  late  Colonel  J{^  Robertson.  regularly  educated  and  ordained 

23.  At  Banff,  George  Craigie,  E^.  M.D.  of  the  body  of  Christians  known  by  th< 
Bengal  medical  service,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  bytmans,  had  been  preaching  ii 
John  Wilson,  Esq.  St  Peter’s  Street  in  Montreal,  eve 

June  1.  At  Pans,  the  Prince  Polignac,  to  Ma-  ^t  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Easton.  Afl 

dame  le  Marquise  de  Choiseul,  ^dow  of  the  vice  on  Sunday,  and  performing 

Marquis  de  Choiseul,  and  niece  to  Lord  Ranchi.  usual,  he  returned  to  his  lodginj 

—  At  Bumtsfleld  Place,  Edinburgh,  William  seated  himself,  when  he  fell  on  tli 

Bowden,  Esq.  of  Hull,  to  Margaret  Sawers,  eldest  *5.  At  Islington  Pen,  St  Andre 
daughter  of  Archibald  Anderson,  Esq.  an  advanced  age,  the  Hon.  Jama 

—  At  Bo’ness,  Islay  Burns,  Esq.  surveyor  of  his  and  late  one  m  the  representati' 

Majesty’s  Customs,  to  Jan^  tmrd  daughter  of  House  of  Assembly  for  that  narisi 

the  late  Andrew  MilniL  Esq.  madiant  there.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicati 

—  At  Drumpellier,  Lieut.  John  Hay,  R.  N.  to  General  and  Surveyor  of  the  parii 

Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Car^k  Bu*  May  6.  At  Foveran  House,  Abe 
chanan,  EIsq.  of  Drumpellier.  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Foveran. 

—  At  the  house  of  Andrew  Wauehope,  Esq.  15*  At  Norh^,  Lieutenant  C< 

Salisbury  Road,  Edinburgh,  Dr  James  Kellie,  of  the  101st  regiment,  son  of  the ' 
physician  In  Dunbar,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  ray.  Esq.  of  Overdurdit  and  Chr 
of  the  late  Mr  George  Wauehope.  thirty-three. 

2.  At  C^yfield  Square,  ^inburgh,  David  Ar*  18*  At  Islington,  in  his  51st 
mur  Davies,  Esq.  surgeon,  Llanally,  to  Spencer  George  Strahan,  D.D.  Prebendai 

Boyd,  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  SievwrighL  Elsq.  Rector  of  Kingsdown,  Kent,  and 

merchant,  Ekiinburgh.  ^  ton.  Dr  S.  was  the  second  of  tl 

7.  At  Tunbridge  WeUs,  William  Thomas  Thom*  the  late  eminent  printer,  Williai 

Eliq.  to  Hunah  Isabella  Cornelia,  eldest  M.  P.  and  elder  brotiier  to  Andre 

^i^hter  of  the  late  Colonel  Halket  Craigie  of  the  present  printer  to  the  King, 

Hallhill,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  M.  P. 

At  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  London,  19.  At  Bervie,  Dr  Robert  Napi 

the  Hon.  Captain  W.  L.  Fitu erald,  De  Roos,  of  22.  At  Uith,  Mr  Alex.  Paten 

me  1st  regiment  of  life  guaros,  to  Lady  Oeorgiana  (late  Of  Stirling.) 

L«umx,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rienmond.  —  John  Parry,  E(^.  Vice  Wan 

B.  At  Glasgow,  John  Graham,  Esq.  of  Nether  naries  for  Devoo^ire,  and  forme 

ifienny,  to  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  James  the  London  Courier, 
stiven,  ksq.  Glasgow.  —  Mrs  Eliabeth  Sinclair,  rrtic 


•  .# 


Deaths.  HJu'y  1821. 

widow  of  the  late  Charle.  Maitland,  Esq.  younger 
of  llankeilour.  _  _ 

June  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Esq. 


.MAi-kctizie.  Fjiq.  of  Jamaica,  and  sifter  of  the  late 
k.r  Akxaniler  Sixalair,  of  I>unbeath,  Bart. 

May  ti.  At  Dyiart,  Mrs  Grace  Reddie,  relict  of 
Lieut  James  Black,  U.  N. 
i.v  At  Alkia,  I’antam  Robert  Henderson. 

_ At  Kloren.'e,  William  Crosbic,  Esq.  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Tus- 

irl.  .\t  .\\T,  Mrs  Crawford,  senior  of  Ardmil- 
lan. 

*.’6.  .At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Janet  Hutton,  eldest 
tlauahter  of  the  late  John  Hutton,  Esq.  merchant 
m  Ivlinburgh- 

—  In  l>.>t  Beech,  Taunton,  Mr  John  Taylor, 
in  the  IliJth  ye.ir  of  his  age.  He  was  a  butcher, 
anti  regularly  attended  the  nwrkets  of  Taunton, 
Wdbngton,  ami  Wyvilisconibe,  upwartis  of  sixty 
years.  He  has  left  two  snns,  the  eldest  of  whom 
i>  hT.  ami  the  youngest  Cl. 

—  At  Mootcallier,  near  Turin,  Capel  Lofl\,  Esq. 
ITT.  In  Ltiwer-Brook  Street,  IxmtUHi,  Mrs  Rat¬ 
tray,  willow  dT  the  late  Colonel  John  Rattray,  of 
Cratghall.  Perthshire. 

rs.  At  his  seat,  Hawkstone,  Salop,  Sir  John 
Hill,  Hart,  in  the  b4th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Banff,  Mrs  Gordon,  willow  of  the  Rev. 
Abrrrromby  Gordon,  minisU'r  of  Banff. 

—  At  Iximlon,  John  Locke,  M.D.  late  of  Glas- 
gow. 

tn».  .\t  the  Lairg  Cottage,  near  Tain,  Lieutenant 
J.  I*,  (rtmlnn,  haif-pay  7 1st  legiinent. 

—  At  his  house  in  Forth-Strect,  Edinburgh, 
David  Kiiinear,  1-^.  banker. 

—  At  Hastings,  m  Su5»ex,  Robert  Alexander 
IhiterMfl  U  allaw.  Esq.  only  son  of  the  deceased 
Major  Robert  Wallace,  of  the  171b  foot,  and 
grandson  of  the  Ut«  Alexander  Wallace,  Esq. 
lonker  in  Ixlmburgh. 

.>0.  .\t  ."^uare  Point  of  Crossmiciiael,  William 
Rae,  F-*q.  tale  of  Dunjarg,  aged  ho  years. 

—  \t  Cniits  House.  Major-tieneral  Nicholas 
1  ar  e  ;ie,  of  the  Hon.  East-1  ndia  Coroiiany's  Ben¬ 
gal  csUblishment. 

.11 .  At  Bath,  the  Lady  of  Sd  George  Abercromby 
Robinson,  Bart. 

—  At  Bilbow,  parish  of  Troqueer,  Miss  Elea¬ 
nor  i.iddrTdale,  daughter  of  the  late  Robertson 
loddcrdale,  Edq.  of  Castlemilk. 

—  At  Star  Bank,  Fife,  Mr  Thomas  Erskinc 


June  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Esq. 
of  Baledmund,  in  the  2od  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  that  parish. 


15.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  James  Gibson,  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 

Mr  James  Souter,  slater  to  his  Majesty. 

—  At  his  house,  Blythswood  Place,  Glasgow, 
William  Monteith,  Esq. 

14.  At  W’aulkmills  or  Letham,  Mr  Patrick  Stir- 
ling,  aged  8‘J  years. 

—  At  Thurso,  Mrs  Pringle,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Pringle,  collector  of  Excise. 

16.  At  Weymouth,  in  his  50th  year,  George 

Mcllis,  Esq.  of  Perthshire,  having  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  Calcutta,  in  the  King^n,  only  twelve 
days  before.  ^  ^ 

—  At  2,  Amiston  Place,  Major  Cohn  Campbell, 
of  Strachur. 

17.  At  his  residence  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 
Lon  don,  the  Right  Hon.  I>ord  Henry  Thomas 
Howard  Molyneux  Howard,  Deputy  Earl  Mar- 
shal  of  England,  and  brother  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  Lordship  was  a  Ihrotest- 
ant.  He  represented  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  se¬ 
veral  Parliaments,  and  sat  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  .Stevning. 

At  her  residence.  No.  13,  Seymour  Place, 
Little  Chelsea,  Donna  Maria  Theresa  del  Riego  y 
Riego,  widow  of  General  Don  Rafael  del  Riego 
y  Riego. 

20.  At  Fxlinburgh,  Lieut.  John  Fraser,  formerly 
of  the  71st,  ther^ter  of  the  87th  r^ment  of 
foot — Lieut  Fraser  entered  the  71st  regiment 
at  the  youthful  age  of  16.  He  passed  with  ap¬ 
probation  through  the  grades  from  private  to  oT- 
ncer  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years.  His  sig¬ 
nal  bravery'  at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of  Goml 
Hope  induced  the  commanding  officer  to  report 
him  for  an  officer’s  commission ;  for  he  was  one 
of  a  party  of  thirty,  who,  on  that  occasion,  vo¬ 
lunteered  to  storm  a  battery ,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  party  who  survived  (but  not  unwounded) 
the  capture  of  it.  The  regiment  went  from  tlie 
Cape  upon  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
which  country  Mr  Fraser  did  good  servia,  al¬ 
though  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner.  This  was 
reported  by  the  then  Colonel  of  the  r^ment, 
Colonel,  afterwards  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Denis 
Pack,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commander  in 
('Tiicf,  in  the  following  very  handsome  terms 
“  By  his  exemplary  behaviour,  when  far  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  South  America,  he  acquired  such  an  as- 
tendaney  over  a  number  of  men,  as  to  be  ac- 
knowled^^  by  them  as  their  comroamling  officer ; 
and  bv  hii  manner  throughout,  materially  tended 
[y  five  of  to  uphold  the  allegiance  they  have  shewm ;  imd 
was  such  as  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  offer  him 
liet  of  the  a  large  sum  and  a  commission  in  their  service.” 
of  Fyvie,  Mr  Fraser  was  with  the  same  distinguished  corps, 

,  and  was  again  wovuuled,  when  it  formed  part  of 

alia,  aged  the  army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore,  and  at 
the  glorious  epoch  of  Vimeira  and  Waterloo.— 
widow  ^  When  the  peace  came  he  was  put  upon  half  pay, 
ne  of  the  and  had  engaged  successfully  in  business.  But 
the  meed  of  just  praise  is  of  perilous  attainment 
|.  surgeon.  His  arduous  military  duties  had  planted  the  seeds 
r.  of  early  dissolution  in  a  frame  both  originally  ro- 

i  Bogton ,  bust,  and  fortified  by  sober  habits,  ifis  prema- 

ture  death,  at  tlie  age  of  forty-two,  is  to  be  tracetl 
Lon-  to  that  cause ;  while  it  will  long  be  deplored  by 
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